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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION. 


HE EurROPEAN GOVERNMENTS have lost no time in 
T taking up thoroughly and scientifically the question 
of economic reconstruction and are overlooking no op- 
portunities to set on their feet the industries hardest hit 
by the war. Before the war was over the German Gov- 
ernment had started active measures to protect its whole- 
sale trade after the war and it has already determined 
to regulate that branch of commerce and industry per- 


What 


this regulation will consist of is not exactly apparent at 


taining to textile fibers, rubber and other articles. 


present, but it can safely be assumed it will be a super- 
vision over the importation and distribution of the raw 
materials so that the Teutonic manufacturers will be in 
a position to compete on a basis of equality with those 
of other countries. 

Despite the loathing for German methods bred by the 
war, it is apparent the world must trade with the Ger- 
man if for no other reason than to enable him to get the 
wherewithal to pay his bills for indemnity and repara- 
tion. Germany’s financial situation is such that she must 
have credit in order to obtain the raw materials for the 
manufactured goods that will be sold back to the world 


What security can be offered is 
The prejudice 


she tried to despoil. 
problematical and remains to be seen. 
against “made in Germany” is undoubtedly deep, natural 
and inevitable, but will probably prove to be not insur- 
and England, where it is 


mountable, even in France 


stronger than it is here. 


JAPANESE FOUNTAIN PENS—A FREE TRADE JOLT. 


_ JAPANESE are now making fountain pens at a 
cost of 2 cents each and shipping them into this 
country, making their total cost with the Underwood 
tariff duty of 25 per cent added, 2% cents apiece. If 
the thrifty retail dealer sells them at 50 cents each, he 
is making a very neat little return on his investment. 
But we have not seen any 50-cent fountain pens that 
we recall. Fountain pen manufacturers have seemed 
indifferent to the tariff duties that are collected upon 
foreign products and also to the general policy of pro- 
Skilled Japanese workmen are making articles 
of all kinds and receiving from 34 to 42 cents a day, 
about one-tenth of what American 
They are probably not as efficient as American workmen, 


tection. 


workmen receive. 
and their products may not be as good, but they will 
be good enough to make a considerable dent in the 
sales of our goods, if the same ratio is preserved as that 
If we find ourselves flooded with 
cheap goods of all kinds in the next few months, bearing 
the Nipponese stamp, our free trade friends may be 


on fountain pens. 


kept busy explaining—to manufacturers, workingmen 


and consumers. 


FAKE RUBBER PROMOTER. 


U SDER THE ALLITERATIVE TITLE of “Pirates of Promo- 
tion,” the “World’s Work” has printed a list of the 
leading fake stock company promoters, together with a 
list of several hundred of the companies which they have 
floated in order to separate the American public from 
While oil 


and gold mining companies, of course, predominate, it 


its hard-earned savings and Liberty Bonds. 


cannot be overlooked that the list contains a large number 
ot rubber concerns, plantation rubber companies, rubber 
substitutes companies and the like. The names of the 
promoters are some of them well known to the readers 
of the daily newspapers, generally in connection with a 
penitentiary sentence for use of the mails to defraud 
or violations of the Blue-Sky laws. In the preamble to 
this useful article the magazine states “that of all the oil 
produced in Oklahoma in 1917, the stock promoting 
companies had less than two-thousandths of one per cent. 
For every $555 of capitalization only $1 worth of oil 
was produced.” Of the fourteen rubber concerns listed 
there are no figures as to the pounds of rubber or the 
value of the tires they have produced. It is perhaps 
gratifying to know that of all the hundreds of rubber and 
tire concerns there are in reality so few that are listed as 
fakes. The parting warning of the “World’s Work” 
cannot be improved upon. 
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“As a parting word,,we would say that the untrained 
investor should not depend on any list of pirates of 
promotion or on any law to protect him. His best pro- 


tection is to know the methods of the pirates, and in 


actual investing to deal with houses of only the highest 
reputation. An ounce of investigation may save a ton 
of loss and worry) \nd the new investor should always 


remember that the only one who stands a chance of 


ul 


getting rich quick in the promotion game is the pirate 


of promotion ; 


STANDARD CATALOG SIZES. 


F INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE to the rubber manufac- 
O turing trade is the movement that has been started 
by the National Association of Purchasing Agents look- 
ing toward the establishment of a standard size of trade 
catalogs and invoice forms \ttention was called to the 
fact that after a careful investigation it was ascertained 
that catalogs in various lines of industries are made in 
147 different sizes, running from 3 by 5 to 9% by 13% 
inches. It was urged that a standardization of these 
publications was emphatically necessary as to size, com- 
pilation and mechanical production. The purchasing 
agents formally adopted the size 74 by 105 inches 
for the trimmed page as the national standard of half 
sizes saddle-stitched so that they will open flat for filing. 

From the standpoint of the printer and publisher it is 
pointed out that the standard size would give 
artistic proportions, prevent waste of paper by cutting 
the pages from the standard stock sheet, save presswork 
by permitting the printing of 16 and 32-page forms, 
economize space in the storage of type in galley racks, 
and render it much easier for filing and indexing. 

All these are important matters and worthy of consid- 
eration. But the standpoint of the rubber manufacturer 
should not be overlooked. Thousands of dollars are 
spent annually by the big firms in producing catalogs of 
their various lines of goods which are an artistic treat 
and a delight to the eye. The displays of rubber articles 
are arranged in the most attractive form that highly paid 
staffs of advertising experts can devise. That these 
catalogs pay for themselves over and over is apparent, 
or rubber manufacturers would have found it to their 
interest to discontinue them. In footwear, for example, 
the United States Rubber Co. has for years used a stand- 
ard size of its own, 4'4 by 8% inches, in its announce- 
ments of rubber boots and shoes. The Apsley Rubber 
Co. announces its outing line of footwear in a neat book- 
let 6% by 3% inches. The Hood Rubber Co. finds its 
goods are well displayed in catalogs 6 by 3% inches. 
Catalogs of druggists’ rubber goods, specialties, and fine 
clothing generally run to larger sizes, sometimes ap- 
proaching the proportions of a magazine. 

Would such a revolution in the printing of rubber 
trade catalogs be worth the expense involved and would 
it not be a step toward the dead level of standardization 
of all advertising which would make the publications of 





rubber manufacturers resemble the catalog of a mail- 
order house? And would it not be a step toward the 
destruction of individuality in salesmanship if pushed to 
its logical conclusion? 

Special price lists for purchasing agents, of a type 
that is most convenient, will probably be supplied, but 
it is to be hoped that they will not supersede the more 
interesting and artistic trade catalogs. Standardization 
and uniformity have their merits, but can easily be car- 
ried too far. Standardization of purchasing agents in 
appearance, accessibility, office equipment and uniform 
would be a godsend to rubber goods salesmen, yet, we 
doubt its adoption. 

The movement recently instituted by this association to 
adopt standard forms for invoices, purchase orders, 
acknowledgments, and notices of shipments, has much to 
commend it and seems likely to meet with the approval 
of most progressive firms. 


MAKING OVER DISABLED WORKMEN. 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION is that of The B. F. 

Goodrich Rubber Co., which long ago established 
a department for the rehabilitation of disabled workmen. 
The company has already succeeded in rendering most 
efficient aid to men injured in their own factories, by 
which they are assured of a good future by being taught 
to overcome their physical handicaps. Several men who 
have lost fingers, a hand or other members, which in the 
past would have absolutely incapacitated them for lucra- 





tive work, have been enabled to secure an education in 
other lines so that they are not only self-supporting, but 
in some instances are earning more money than they did 
before. The example of the Goodrich company is com- 
mended to other firms to follow, indved is being followed 
by others, and with the return of the numerous soldiers 
injured in the war, the field of the rehabilitation depart- 
ment will be considerably broadened. In connection with 
the efforts the Government is making to assist its 
maimed soldiers, it can be made of the greatest benefit 
to the nation. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN RUBBER. 





service affected the thousands of women rubber . 
workers who were employed primarily to meet war 
workers who were employed primarily to meet war 
emergency ° 
Some readjustments were inevitable, but indications 
point to the conclusion that women workers will be 
affected less seriously than casual thought might seem 
to indicate. Many women were employed who never 
worked before, and returned to the rdle of home-makers 
when their husbands, fathers and brothers returned from 
overseas. Many more, engaged in heavy work which 
they would not wish to follow through fife, abandon it 
for lighter tasks yielding good compensation. Women 
are, however, employed more extensively in rubber mills 
than hitherto, and in more varied capacities, but on work 
requiring nimble fingers rather than strength. 


| {° HAS THE RETURN of thousands of men from war 
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German Ravages in the Rubber Factories of Northern France. 


Special ( ‘orrespondence 


Just as soon as the armistice was signed a special correspondent of THe INDIA RuBBER Wortp was dispatched to the por- 
tions of the occupied territory in Northern France which were once rubber centers of importance. After much difficulty, owing to 


/ 


lack of transportation and housing, the story was secured and photographs taken. The record is of intense interest, not only 
historically but as bringing home to rubber manufacturers everywhere the losses suffered by a once prosperous portion of their 


own indusiry. 


OWEVER SYSTEMATIC AND IMPORTANT THE RAVAGES committed 
al by the German armies in the rubber factories of Walloon 
and Flanders, they are nevertheless in no way to be com- 
pared with what the establishments situated in the north and 
northeast of France had to suffer—territories where the fighting 
was going on for nearly five years. 
The ten departments in- 


two classes and are placed under the following headings: 
1—Damages caused directly by the operations of war. 
2—Damages resulting from the proceedings of the German 
authorities. 
The report, in reality, constitutes an avowal of the thieves and 
destroyers themselves that the German campaign was, in the 
words of Premier Clémen- 





vaded, where the firing 
line underwent ceaseless 
fluctuations during this 
long period, were those 
where the rubber industry 
was reaching an intense 
development, responding 
to the general need of the 
country as well as to the 
local demands of this dis- 
trict, the greatest indus- 
trial center in France. 

In the departments in- 
vaded as early as August, 
1914, and not evacuated 
until November, 1918, the 
Germans, anxious to de- 
stroy future competition 
from the first day of oc- 
cupation, proceeded in the 
systematic destruction of 
the factories according to 
an elaborate plan laid out 
in advance, and of which 





the following are the de- 
tails: 

In February, 1916, the 
German General Staff in- 
stituted a thorough study 
of the French and Belgian 
industries in the occupied 
districts. It was a detailed 
inventory of more than 
5,000 factories, for which 





ceau, “a thorough and 
well-calculated conspiracy 
with the view of extermi- 
nating France industrially 
and commercially as well 
as militarily.” 

How the Germans in- 
flicted damages upon the 
3elgian rubber industry 
aggregating ,one hundred 
million francs has. al- 
ready been recounted in 
detail in Tue InpIA Rus- 
BER WorLD of June 1, 1919. 

Eliminating the means 
of production by removing 
the machinery from the 
various factories, of both 
3elgium and = Northern 
France, they assured 


Wee err 


. 
~ 


themselves, in case of com- 
plete victory, of outlets 
where no one could com- 
pete against them. 

The shameless theft of 
raw material from the fac- 
tories enabled them to en- 
large, without expense, 


0 “SS , : “ 

\ > their means of production. 

7 © i. A ‘ . - 
—< Se =~ m| The carrying away of raw 

a ay ial tf all kind 

- ‘ Mm }¥ materials of a inds, 

2! $e 
wh §. requisitioned or simply 
- 14 \ stolen, increased their 


stocks without any new 


200 experts were spe- post-carp Sent By GERMAN SOLDIERS TO THE Director or A Tire Duck €Xpenditure and allowed 


cially recalled from the Factory at BoussiErES, SHow1nc THEIR Work oF DestRUCTION. 


front. This report, which 
fell into French hands 
after the German defeat, covers the most important industrial 
branches, from a technical as well as from an economic point of 
view. It describes the conditions under which the various in- 
dustries exist; it exposes their relations with Germany and with 
the markets of the world; it gives, furthermore, a summary of 
the repercussions that will probably result for Germany from the 
destruction of certain branches of these industries. 

Rubber goods manufacture, like all other branches of industry, 
was examined from the following triple point of view: 

1—Its position at the time of the invasion. 

2—Its position resulting from the damages sustained, at the 
time of the investigation. 

3—The profit that the German industry could derive from its 
disappearance and from the destruction of its factories. 
The damages found by the German experts are divided into 


them to decrease their cost 
prices. 

In the regsons which the 
front has successively occupied, and on the ever-changing line of 
Halenburg the ravages have been still more important. In the 
departments subjected to the caprices of the Kommandaturs, sup- 
plies and crude materials have disappeared, but, empty as they 
may be, none the less the factory buildings remain standing, and 
with energy can still be reequipped easily enough and set work- 
ing, aS was done in the case of the Englebert Works at Liége. 

On the firing line it was altogether different, because, not only 
the supplies had disappeared, but also, as the accompanying photo- 
graphs show, the buildings themselves, subjected to the attacks 
of shells of every caliber, have disappeared. 

Of cities like Soissons, St. Quentin, Wailly, Lens, Ham, Al- 
bert, nothing is left; everything has been pulled down, and there 
are accumulations of bricks and burnt stones, which merely indi- 
cate the places where heretofore progressive cities and flourish- 
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g lustries | 1 and trom which thousands otf 
p ade thei 2 

Wher er the German ha passed, even the grass no ynger 
y vs, and the very ground, poisoned by toxic gas, ploughed t 





PRESS-ROOM AT SOISSONS 


mines and torpedoes, is as sterile as the dunes of 


Sahara. It is the country of the dead. 


that 


It is unfortunate 


1 
knows so little about 


United States, this; and one would never 
grow weary of repeating the story 

Numerous were the rubber factories erected in these devastated 
regions, which to-day find themselves stricken from the 
industrial list through the systematic destructions of the Germans 


In the Aisne district the important Boinet Works, founded by 


Mr. Lefeburé, one of the oldest rubber men, who made a specialty 


of waterproof fabrics and gloves, has entirely disappeared, and 
othing remains The same is the case with the two rub- 
ber factice factories, that of Lefrant & Co., at Ham, and the 
yne fi ded at Chauny by the well-kown American engineer, 
Lufbery. a relative of the ace of the Lafayette Escadrille. 

The two great Wolber factories at Wailly and Soissons, t 
which we will refer presently, have also disappeared, and those of 
Destriez, at Pont Mar were partly destroyed. Others more 
fort e have bee ly partly dismantled, but all those whose 





BOILER-ROOM AT SOISSONS 
names follow have seen their machinery and raw material van- 
ish; if, in some cases, the walls remain standing, all trace of in 
dustria rder ha l Sappe ared: the water pipes and smoke 
stacks have been smashed, the tall chimneys torn down, the foun- 


dations of the boiler settings and machinery dynamited 





Such is the case with the Bouchery Works at Croix, Bans a 
Lhowne, the very important factories of the Colonial Rubber Co. 
at Prouvy Thiant and those of the Société des Constructions Elec- 
triques du Nord et de l'Est, at Jeumont; with the Englebert fac- 
tories at Givet, with Lefeburé at Pont Marcq, with Michel Jack- 
son and La Royére at Halluin, La Couturé at St. Quentin and 
with Butrullé and Masquelier, at Tourmignier. 

In the Lille and Roubaix regions the destructions have been 
less severe, but the supplies and raw materials have been just 
and nothing remains but the empty 


as carefully carried away 


buildings, which our victorious armies have retrieved. This was 
the lot of the Masuré establishments and the Coston factories at 
Roubaix, of the Place and Meurisse works at Lille and of that 


of Flament Fréres at Solesmes 

It has not been possible until now to make up the balance sheet 
ravages committed by the Germans, which runs into mil- 
An entire prosperous industry has been sys- 


of the 
lions and millions 
ematically ruined, and taking into consideration the immense 
material difficulties one has to contend with, such as shortage of 
labor, defective machines, scarcity of money and credit, one knows 
not how and when these terrible damages can ever be repaired. 

Take the case of the Wolber factories, which were situated at 


Wailly and at Soissons. Among the French factories manufactur- 














aT WAILLY. 


\ Porticn oF THE We.BerR PLANT 


ing pneumatics and inner tubes for bicycles and automobiles, 
they were considered among the most important and ranked with 
those of Michelin 
buildings exceeded 107,639 square feet; the surface of the boilers 


the motive force was 1,000 horse-power, 


and Bergougnan. The area covered by the 


totaled 1,18] square feet; 


the hydraulic force supplied by the river Aisne was the same. 
There were 60 vulcanizing presses in these factories, 25 mills, 8 
autoclaves, 7 calenders, 7 spreading machines, and all the acces- 


sory equipment which 700 laborers would require—a large staff 
ir France 


Chese factories were built scarcely fifteen years ago by Mr. 


Wolber, who was one of the pioneers of the pneumatic tire in- 
dustry in France. There he had set up model workshops to 
enlarge his factory at Levallois, established in 1918, and which 
had become t small for its requirements. From 48,000 tires 
in the beginning eva n 1902, had succeeded in turning out 


The energetic manufac- 


102,000, but could not produce more. 
turer was delighted in the possession of this new and potential 
plant, which reflected the success of its products, and at that 
time was an evolution in the tire industry. 

Under the active direction of Mr. Wolber the factories at 
Wailly and Soissons, prev sly described, progressed steadily 
each year. Building after building was added, new products 


were manufactured, and as a result the production exceeded 720,- 


000 tires and as many inner tubes at the end of 1913. During 
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those years Wailly had been literally transformed. Light and 
airy houses had been built, providing homes for the specialists 
and workmen, and close by, at Mitry, in the smiling valley of 
Carreux, Mr. Wolber had installed his private residence, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park. 


Very soon it was evident that Wailly was too small for the 
development of the Wolber factories, and in 1913 Mr. Wolber, 
foreseeing new manufactures, erected a factor t the most 
modern construction at Soissons. This was opened three months 


before the declaration of war 

At that time 900,000 tires and 900,000 inner tubes were being 
produced, and the new equipment made possible an annual pro- 
duction of up to 1,500,000 pneumatic tires and tubes. The war 
put a complete stop to the production of this important plant 
which the battle was destined to destroy. 

It is a sad experience for one who wishes to ascertain the dev- 
astation wrought, as the correspondent of THe INpbIA RUBBER 
\Wortp has done! 


\ cruel journey along the Chemin des Dames, 


tragic and 
glorious, where they silently salute the heroic dead whose graves 
cover the Plateau de Craonne; a painful trip under the May 
sun; Soissons martyred, the city dead. What can we say about 
Wailly? The Wolber factories were its pride! Where are they? 














ENGINE-ROOM AT WAILLY. 


Destroyed from top to bottom, the fire, the shells, have twisted, 
smashed down, demolished everything. 

At this distressing sight, this inextricable confusion, one for- 
gets the material value of things and feels hatred boil within 
when thinking of this which was the center of work, this first- 
class factory with a big future and great promise, stopped when in 
full swing. 

What remains of it all? Nothing, or nearly nothing 

Iron braces twisted and threatening! One can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the long truss of the spreading room, nor the one for the 
construction of tire carcasses, nor that for inner tubes; their 
roofs blown off, riddled with shell holes, overthrown by bombs. 
All this is beyond words. 

Let us leave Wailly in ruins, or rather that which once was 
Wailly, and go back to Soissons. 

The Wolber factory has been cruelly damaged, but having been 
built after the American fashion of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, it was better able to resist and still preserves the form of 
a building. The main structure has been hastily repaired and 
shelters at the present time an automobile park in the rear. The 
restoration of the building under the energetic supervision of 
Mr. Wolber, who wishes to work even in the midst of the ruins, 
is actually almost completed. The chimneys are torn down, the 
water system has disappeared, the buildings without roof or win- 
dows are riddled with bullets or shell splinters—these are only 


injuries to material things, doubtless less painful than those done 
to human beings, but they will take as long to heal. 
Returning by the broken road, looking at these distressing 


sights for a long time, we ask ourselves these questions 














THe Wotper MANSION AT MITRY 


“What will the man do who has experienced such a disaster; 
who has seen go to pieces a business which it has taken him 30 
years to build up? 

“At the age of 50 is he going to leave things in the state of 
awaiting imminent but slow reparation? Hasn't this pioneer’s 
energy become dull as the result of these undeserved misfor- 
tunes? 

Then we do not know Wolber! Crushed, but courageous, he 


} 


has already set to work, aided by his son and son-in-law, by 


those among his associates who escaped the terrible war. While 
the war was going on, he erected a new factory at Lavallois, 
where he manufactured balloon fabrics, and there he has just 
started the manufacture of tires. 

The plans for the reconstruction of Wailly and Soissons are 
finished and the works of restoration are beginning. New equip- 
ment, an improvement on the old, has been ordered and, as soon 
as received, will be installed and set going. New methods, such 
as the use of accelerators which the war has made known, will be 
employed. 











PRESS-ROOM AT SOISSONS. 


Wolber, always anxious to progress, does not want his re- 
generated factories to lack any improvement, and that is why he 
is sending his son, only just demobilized, to make a tour of in- 
vestigation in the United States, where the rubber industry has 
reached its perfeciion 
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I e of the examples among thousands, of the energy The total imports of india rubber, gutta percha and allied 
with wl France has endured the hard trials of the war, and gums were 422,414,904 pounds, value $161,192,551, for the year; 











at WaAlILLY 


pE DEPARTMENT 


n made to rebuild an industry which 


y had killed 


RUBBER IN UNITED STATES COMMERCE. 


 igperenees EFFECTS 
ceived in 
year ended 


imports were 402,471 531 


the ofhcial 


pounds, value $157,928,132; 


war readjustments are to be per- 


statistics of rubber imports and exports 
30, 1919 


The year’s crude rubber 


for the pre- 


ceding year the imports were 389,599,015 pounds, value $202,800, 
392: the increase in weight was 12,872,516 but the value fell off 
grea $44,872, 260 

In spite of the efforts of governments and planters’ associations 
in the Far East and in Brazil restrict exportation, the price 
we dow Much th iter part of the crude rubber (almost 
wholly plantation) comes from the Far East; the importation 
from the British East lies, 272,119,880 pounds, is the largest 
on record, near 14,000,000 pounds more than last year, though 
it rought $30,000,000 ss, while that from the Dutch East 

es, 39,467,761 p s va t only $15,411,620, still falls 
f t N17, 53,663,857 | nds | see s clear 
tha emal the ed States that has 1ence 
the lire take Aste roduct athe tha the 
fea subma ; 

The Brazilias t 46,407 924 pounds, though an im- 
’ eme last yea $1,277,914 pounds, is still behind the 
1917 56,818 af Is; the price pat it, $14,744,409, 
s alling tha e case of plantation rubber 

i here i ma fe he imp tat ed 

he gums. Of ita 1,238,852 pounds, value $593,633, 
was in t is aga ? 449.881 pounds. value $1,278,610, last 
ear and 3,287,445 pounds 17. Of jelutong (Pontianak) the 
imports, free of duty, were 11,363,283 pounds, value $1,199,216, 
while in 1917, wher was imposed, 23,376,389 pounds worth 
$1,044,022 came n On e other hand, gutta percha to the 
amount 4,151,085 and the value of $710,510 was im- 
ported as compared with 1,151,312 pounds worth $147,323 last 





» 
2,159,716 


yea while substitutes for rubber to the extent of 

pe » $301,479, came into the country: only the value for 
previous years is give s $136,438 in 1918 and $39,815 in 1917 
The in ations of guayule fell off to 2,990,253 pounds, value 
$761,060, from the 4,307,539 pounds worth $1,341,095 in 1918 


Rubber scrap importati 


pounds as compared with 


pounds in 1917 


ms dropped again, being only 8,483,383 


13,980,303 pounds in 1918 and 20,517,328 


in 1918 the imports were 414,983,610 pounds, value $206,542,236, 
and in 1917 they were 405,431,069 pounds, value $194,688,303 

The value of exports of manufactured rubber goods for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, amounted to $43,856,588 against $33,- 


343,181 in 1918 and $31,105,075 in 1917; the increase over last 
year was $10,511,407, rubber thus doing its share toward the 
phenomenal increase in American exports for 1919. For the 


month of June alone the exports were $5,727,642 as compared 
with $3,192,528 in 1918, an increase of $2,535,114. 

The value of automobile to $22,630,200 from the 
$13,977,671 of 1918, an increase of $8,652,529. Exports to France 
jumped up to $3,227,830 from the $661,648 of 1918, which in turn 
had increase from the $425,322 of 1917. For the 
Latin-American countries the increase was also marked. Cuba 
took $2,009,263 of tires compared with $1,336,233 in 1918; Argen- 
tina, $1,837,884 compared with $1,649,840 of the year before; 
Mexico rose to $1,001,233 in 1919 instead of $777,984 in 1918 and 
Brazil to $667,319 instead of $455,102, while Chile took $1,130,873 
of American automobile tires, there being no official figures 
years previous, as Chile was included in “other 
countries.” Altogether Latin-America bought $6,646,572 worth 
of automobile tires as compared with $4,219,159 in 1918, and 
$3,217,548 in 1917, an increase of $2,427,413, the value of exports 
eing 50 than last year and more than 
deuble that of 


tires rose 


been a large 


for the two 


over per cent more 
two years ago. 

Exports to British possessions held their own, in spite of 
the strong British exertions to favor their own goods and to 
restrain American manufacturers, except in the case of Canada. 
For the United Kingdom itself the exports were $832,492 as 
against $618,071 last year; for Australia and New Zealand the 
figures were $880,118 and $884,503 against $819,755 and $946,804, 
respectively, in 1918. British India took $447,856 as against $416,- 
411 in 1918 and British South Africa took $620,732 as against 
$693,065. For Canada, on the other hand, there was a drop 
from the $1,776,518 of 1918 to only $961,532. To great Britain, 
therefore, and her chief colonies and possessions, automobile 
tires made in the United States were exported in 1919 to the 
value of $4,628,053, which, compared with the $5,270,624 of 1918, 
shows a falling off of $642,571; the falling off in Canada more 
than accounts for this. 
The 


pared 


to the Philippines was $1,412,929 as com- 
with $863,727 in 1918; to the Dutch East Indies $812,425 
1919 against $347,912 in 1918, while 
account for $5,903.180 in 1919 as 
1918 and $1,591,623 in 1917. 


export of tires 


worth were sent in “other 


countries” compared with 


$2,530,337 in 


Exports of belting, hose, and packing again increased very 
largely over those of the previous year, the figures being $5,- 
716,016 for 1919 as against $4,578,396 in 1918 and $3,532,384 in 
1917, the million-dollar increase of 1918 being repeated and 
better in 1919. The rubber boot export which had risen to 
$4,861,213 in 1918, dropped to $1,607,412 in 1919, while rubber 


} 


shoes to $2,559,641 in 1919 from the $913,128 of 1918: the 
decrease in this class of goods over last year is, therefore, $1,- 
The for the 
ending June 30, 1919, amounted to $8,683,304 worth, as compared 


with $5,716,275 for 1918 and $7,192,204 for 1917 


rost 


508,288 exports of insulated wire cables 


year 


“ARE YOU EMPLOYING A DISABLED MAN?” 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham, England, is 
featuring this pertinent question at the bottom of its page ad- 
vertisement in British trade journals 

THE CoM MERCE NOTICE THAT HEREAFTER 
its annual yr the calendar year, instead of the 


iscal year ended June 30, as heretofore 


DEPARTMENT Of GIVES 


tables will be f 
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Peace Problems and Progress. 


RUBBER MEN JOIN FARM COOPERATION MOVEMENT. 

NDUSTRIAL LEADERS of New England, including men prominent 

in the rubber business, have recently organized the New Eng- 

land Farm and Food Foundation for the purpose of forcing 
down the cost of living by establishing closer cooperation be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer. 

The waste of food products under present systems, congestion 
of certain products in one market while other centers are suffer- 
ing from a scarcity of the same article, and hoarding by profiteers 
are the particular evils upon which the foundation will center 
its efforts. 

Cooperative buying will be introduced, and the foundation will 
assist such bodies as already exist along similar lines which in 
the past have been handicapped by lack of finances. 

Farmers will be assisted in obtaining credit and other facilities ; 
in organizing farmers’ exchanges and other agencies, and in grad- 
ing and standardizing the products of the farm. Young men will 
also be helped in obtaining an agricultural education 

The list of trustees of the foundation looks like a “Blue Book” 
of New England business leaders and includes M. M. Converse, 
president of the Converse Rubber Shoe Cc., Malden, Massachu- 
setts; Harry G. Fisk, treasurer of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts; and Frederick C. Hood, treasurer of 
ithe Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

AMERICAN CREDIT FOR EUROPEAN REHABILITATION. 

In an article in the August issue of “Commerce Monthly,” 
James S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, a director of the United States Rubber Co., and 
a member of the recently organized committee of bankers formed 
to work out ways and means to refinance Europe, clearly outlines 
the part which America must pay in the rehabilitation overseas. 

Stated in broad terms, the situation is, that Europe must have 
from the United States immense quantities of materials to re- 
build and refit for a normally productive economic life. Europe's 
international banking situation is such that she cannot pay as 
she goes. Neither is her present productivity such as_ to 
enable her to pay for what she buys with what she produces. As 
a nation, therefore, we must both sell goods to Europe and supply 
her with the credit to make these purchases. This should be done, 
not with Government funds, but with private capital organized 
and administered on a semi-public basis with the approval of the 
United States Government so as to inspire the wirespread confi- 
dence and participation of the investing public in the necessary 
bonds or debentures, each of which should be secured by the pool 
of everything collateral that Europe is able to offer. 

From the selfish point of view of American interest as well as 
of that of humanity this is necessary in order to conserve our 
markets, to conserve our surplus, and to avert possible industrial 
depression. Moreover, the total market for the United States, in 
respect to all nations and all commodities, should be allocated for 
the common good, thus giving equal opportunity to strong and 
financia!'y weak European nations and to large and small Ameri- 
can firms during the reconstruction period. 

\ pool of Europe’s needs can be met by a pool of America’s 
resources through the agency of a great, centralized credit organ- 
ization of banker’s groups with adequate capital and the con- 
fidence and support of American business. 

SAVINGS STAMPS IN LARGE DENOMINATIONS. 

Thrifty Americans can now buy their Savings Stamps in de- 
nominations of $100 and $1,000. The new registered Treasury 
Savings Certificates are exactly the same security, on exactly 
the same basis with the same exemptions from taxation, and sold 
on exactly the same terms as the War Savings Stamps which 


have become the popular investment of the small saver. Moreover, 
War Savings Stamps are now convertible into Treasury Savings 
Certificates. 

The price of the new certificates is relatively the same as that 
of War Savings Stamps. The $100 certificate was sold for a $82.40 
in January and the price increases 20 cents each month to Decem- 
ber, 1919. The $1,000 certiticate sold for $824 in January and the 
price increases $20 each month until December. Treasury Cer- 
tificates of this year’s issue reach maturity January 1, 1924. Prior 
to that date they can be redeemed on ten days’ notice for the 
cost plus 3 per cent interest. 

STEEL TIRES ON SURRENDERED GERMAN TRUCKS. 

For the benetit of the Government and the United States motor 
truck industry there is to be a research investigation of the 47 
German trucks recently brought to the United States. It will be 
conducted under the joint auspices of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association and the Motor 
Transport Corps of the Army. These trucks were selected from 
by Germany to the United States under the 
They represent the best available sam- 


the 1250 turned over 
terms of the Armistice. 
ples of current German practice in truck construction and their 
That most of them are 


study seems likely to prove of value. 


fitted with steel tires again emphasizes the lack of rubber in 
Germany. 
PROPOSED TARIFFS AFFECTING THE RUBBER TRADE. 

Among the bills which have been introduced in Congress, and 
which are now before the Ways and Means Committee for con- 
sideration, are several tariff bills which are of interest to the 
rubber industry. These include bills providing for a tariff of 
15 cents per unit (= 1 per cent) of sulphur in the short ton 
(2,000 pounds) of pyrite and all crude iron sulphide minerals, 
and on sulphur in whatever form not otherwise provided for, 
the same tariff per unit of sulphur content; on crude or manu- 
factured barytes, $10 per ton; barium sulphate, $15 per ton, and 
on barium carbonate, binoxide, chloride and other barium com- 
On magnesite commercial ore, crushed or 


pounds, $20 per ton. 
calcined, dead burned and grain, %4- 


ground, %-cent a pound; 
cent a pound; magnesite brick, 34-cent per pound and 10 per cent 
ad valorem; on zinc in blocks, bricks or zinc dust, 13¢ cents per 
pound; in sheets, 15¢ cents per pound; sheets coated with nickel 
or other metal or solutions, 134 cents per pound, and worn-out 


zinc for remanufacture, 1 pound. Zinc oxide and white 


pigment containing zinc, but no lead, if grained in oil, 134 cents 
per pound; zinc sulphide, 1'4 cents per pound; zine chloride and 
sulphate, 1 cent per pound 

Coal-tar products to be divided into three groups: Group 1, 
free of duty; Group 2, a tariff of 40 per cent and 6 cents a pound, 


and Group 3, a duty of 45 per cent and 7 cents a pound. 
Among the tariff House, and now 

before the Senate, may be mentioned one placing a duty of 60 

and porcelain ware for laboratory 


bills already passed by the 


per cent ad valorem on glass 


purposes. Another places 45 per cent duty on philosophical, 


scientific, instruments and appliances. 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ON FOOTWEAR PRICES. 
After a comprehensive and thorough investigation, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has found that the high prices of shoes 
Packers, 


and laboratory 


¥ economic conditions, 


cannot be justified by underlying 
said to be 


tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
taking excessive profits, all of which impose an intolerable burden 
Few tanners, for example, who were con- 


retailers are all 


upon the consumer. 
tent to earn 10 per cent on their invested capital in 1914 were 


found to average less than 20 per cent since 1916 or 1917, 
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and it is ¢ ed t profits of all other branches of the 1919, for which Joseph Kaufman, 303 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
ather shoe nilar reases ring and since New York, bid the sum of $8,500. This bid has been approved, 
the war. Sugges ; ( he situation include rigid e1 but final settlement has not yet been effected. 
ement of v¥S against monopolistic control of commod Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.—Six thousand eighteen 
ties, legislation for ling producers of hides to engage in th shares of the stock of this company were offered for sale 
ing bu " 1 of a sche acquaint the m July 18, 1919, for which Coffin & Co., of 34 Pine Street, 
nsumer with the 1 turer’s selling pric New York City, and the American Aniline Products, Inc., of 
It is a significant and gratifying fact that in this arraignment 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City, bid the sum of $3,039,090. 
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solved tl roblem, and the fact that selling prices have D* AR SI R—There is a rather interesting comparison of prices 
een kept as clos relatively low manufacturing costs as 1s to be made which might influence our big rubber manufac- 
nsistent with a fair mar of profit may be attributed 1 turers to a new field of endeavor, and I call attention to the 
aK eas 1 has attended er-soled fab following 
‘ ince their i vy years ag 


GOVERNMENT RAW MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR SALE. Sitced smadinck ainmate anions i era 
lhe War Department, through the Director of Sales, an- Perhaps my idea is a bit premature, but, nevertheless, | 

















i [ have 
' : 
es i \ Will Dé fered the very definite belief that rubber manufacturers can produce 
’ rally under sealed proposals. eather substitute shoes in competition with the foot- 
The Raw Materia 1 Scrap Section of the office of the Director vear, and with considerable profit to themselves 
Salk I Washing str ot | nbia llowing are facts that are indisputable as regards rub- 
‘ furnis ga f the materials listed per manufacture and footwear: 
hand July 10 t l recently published 1. Machinery has already been developed for tl 
29 rubbe $004 feet of rubber belt tion of footwear made of canvas, rubber and leat 
11.565 Of metals and chemica little need be added to complete the necessary machinery f¢ 
: ; - rae wey atm turning out a real shoe. 
‘ , aS aes a haga 2. Rubber manufacturers are already producing, first 
748 nds; acid, nitric, 42 per cent, 14,015,451 (A), sole “leather” and secondly, (B), “leather” for all sorts 
Li 2 ’ é 511,790 mss f hand baggage 
, sulpha ’ 2790 inds: aluminum (A) The irst is a stiff firm leather substitute hat 
17 ; + 12600 nds arbon bisulphide, 2,000 has already _taken the place of real leather and has 
4 shay , proved itself, in many ways, more advantageous 
i arbor tr ride, 7% per cel re, 10,000 pounds (B) The second “leather” is-a soft compound that 
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grommets, also 208 tons of grommets 


balata, etc. Canvas interlining would lend a strength that 
leather could never have. 
RUBBER AND ALLIED PROPERTIES SOLD BY THE ALIEN PROP- 4. All the colors and shades of leather can easily be r 





ve ICH 
ERTY CUSTODIAN. produced 
. a a ae a a ee 
Definite official information has been received from the Alien a It is not even unlikely that many parts of the shoe 
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company were oft ale on May 9, 1919, for which shoes to-day, and considering the low cost of rubber by com- 
McKenna Corporatiot 60 Wall Street, New York City, bid parison, it would seem a most opportune time to start this new 
> . r ' 
the sum of $3,750,000 This 1 has been approved and the enterprise 
+ ‘ ] | a ‘ . ‘ . . 14 
ransaction ciosed It might be said that the price of rubber, though low to-day, 
Robert Soltau & (| Eight hundred y shares é 


may advance beyond a point where shoe production would be 
stock of this company were offered for 





y «1, 471%, profitable. But I do not believe that this need be a factor, and I 
for which the Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 420 East 25th Street, base my belief, first, on the fact that rubber-tree growth is being 
New York City d the sum of $208,000. This bid has been increased yearly, and, secondly, leather production has reached 
approved and the transaction closed its maximum if it is not already on the wane. Cattle require 
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Crude Rubber Prices. 


THE CRUDE RUBBER PRICE SITUATION. 


f ALL THE RAW MATERIALS consumed by modern industry, 
O crude rubber is perhaps the only important staple which 

has not experienced an increase in price during the period 
of the world war; and this, in spite of the fact that the world’s 
rubber consumption had increased from 101,000 tons in 1913 to 
approximately 230,000 tons in 1917. Table I.) During 
these five years the consumption of the United States rose from 


(See 











about 50,000 tons to 175,000 tons,’ or in other words, from 50 to 
fy J THE CONSUMFTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
[Long tons 

United 
t Br I ce. Germany Italy Total 
1910 3,799 13,775 201 82,440 
yi 73 5.398 15,281 2,691 8,581 
191 18,724 4,633 15,643 3.872 95.836 
13 5 6 5K 15,500 2,000 101.455 
14 i,é + 0 11,000 4.00 9 80 
15 6,792 5,07 0,771 6,000 6,580 35,214 
116,477 6.7¢ 4 685 3.090 8.55 69,474 
7 70 2,000 6,946 229,017 
70 per cent of the world’s total consumption. This was almost 50 


used in 1916, twice as much as in 1915, 
In the same 


per cent more than we 
and approximately three times as much as in 1914. 
period France had increased her consumption some 10,000 tons; 
while Italy in 1917 took 
5,000 tons 
rubber than in 1913 
How is the falling of 


more crude 


prices during the past 
six years compatible 
with this 
panded 


The reply can be found 


vastly ex- 
consumption ? 


only in an analysis of 


the situation in Ger- 
many and Russia and 
in the figures of the 


world’s rubber produc- 
tion, 

While the consuming 
countries of the world 
were taking increasing 
amounts of crude rub- 
ber, the plantations of 
tne Far East were com- 
ing into a “bearing” 
condition. Production 
was keeping abreast of 
consumption, and even 


though the amount of 





crude rubber going into 
the manufacture of 
rubber products during 
this period increased 
127 per cent, the world’s 
production had 
by 147 per cent. 
Table II.) Thus, in 


spite of the 


grown 


(See 


unprece- 








dented rise in con- 


sumption, a surplus of 


ied 


190 Ld wi2 1915 14 91S 196 1917 


PRODUCTION, 


Worvn’s Rt 


1910-1918 
Prior to the outbreak of the 
world’s consumers of crude rubber. 


Figure rue BBER 


20 per cent was created 
Germany ranked third 
Indeed, she led 


war 
among the 


the world in the manufacture of rubber toys, hard-rubber goods, 


By Isador Lubin. 


in 1913 imported 
ms of crude rubber, which comprised about 
that Shortly 


of hostilities rubber was declared contraband 


and rubber packings. Germany 
as 15,500 


of the world’s production for 


as many 


15 per cent year. 
ifter the outbreak 
vy England, and all possible pressure was exerted to prevent 


from receiving any of this material. So stringent was 

the embargo of the Allies 

2,000 tons in 1917, and it is estimated that this amount had been 
1 1918 to less than 1,000 tons. 

years was also an important consumer of 

1916 her over 20,000 


witnessed a radical 


Germany 


that the German imports were cut to 


urther decreased 
former 


crude rubber. In imports amounted to 


tons.* The past two years, however, have 


decline in Russian consumption—the result, no doubt, of eco- 


T 1¢ 


nic disorders. In 1918 her imports were less than 2,000 tons.’ 


Had the consumption of Germany and Russia continued even 


the pre-war rate, a rubber surplus would not, in all probability, 


have existed, and the trend of rubber prices would no doubt 


have been different. 


Che surplus of crude rubber, it should be borne in mind, was 
‘ntirely to the increased f the plantations, which 
from 47,618 tons in 1913 to 204,000 in 1917. The produc- 


interim, and that 


witht 
oOulpUt 


Brazil remained relatively static in the 

1er parts of the world decreased by some 43 per cent. Until 
1913 Brazil had led the world in the output of crude rubber, but 
since then the production of the plantations has increased by 
1 in 1917 it five times that of Brazil. 


leaps and bounds, unti was 


(See Fig. 1 







Pat Il.—THE WORLD PRODUCTION OF CRUDE RUBBER.* 
[Leng tons 
Percentage 
Janta of increase 
Year on Brazil Total or decrease 
" ? 4 6.750 53,890 ‘ 
) 5 30,300 54,850 1.7 
0 ns 28,701 52,340 4.5 
03 21 31,106 55,950 6.8 
4 4 30,000 62,120 11.0 
; 5 35,60 62,145 0.004 
90 36.000 66.210 6.5 
1907 38,000 69,000 4.2 
1908 39,000 65,400 5.2 
1909 42,006 69,600 6.4 
10 70,500 1.2 
75,149 6.5 
98,928 31.6 
} 108,440 9.6 
d14 120.380 11.6 
15 158,702 31.8 
916 201,598 27.0 
1917 256,976 27.4 
ls ‘ 290,000 12.8 





THE RUBBER MARKET DURING THE WAR. 
Although the price of crude rubber tended downward during 


the past six years, several instances, nevertheless, of temporary 


rises were experienced. Neither of the two leading types of 


From Price Bulletin No. 30, issued by the War Industries Beard under 
the direction of Wesley C. Mitchell 

2 This figure varies slightly from 
Kutpver Wortp, August 1, 1919, 
f the United States is given as 
explained by the difference which exists 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cor © as compared with those 
f the Rubber Association of America. The organization differen 
tiates between the various types of rubber imported, and for purposes of 
veighing it was necessary to use their figures as given in the above-men 
tioned table. The figures of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


1at given in Table I (see Tue Inpra 
page 614), where the 1917 consumption 
157,000 tons. This discrepancy is to be 
in the compilations of the United 














merce represent all crude india rubber and are used in Table I of this 
article. 

-'This iamcludes ail tl mportant consuming countries of the world 
vith the exception ot Russia, Japan, and Australia, the total consumption of 
which decreased from 25,000 tons in 1916 to 7,000 tons in 1918 Data 
from Memorandum on the Rubber Industry, op. cit., page 7 


Tue Inpia Rusper Wortp, March, 1919, page 333 
5 Sec footnote No. 3, above 

Data from Bulletin Ne. 1, Series 
1g and Statistics, War Industries Board. 
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rubber, however, underwent any sustained rise or fall from the 
prewar level which was in any way comparable to that prevalent 
among other com- 





RELATIVE PRICESOr modities. (See Fig. 

— on UBB ER ame 2.) And in no case 
—---- PLANTATION MEVEA FIRST LATEX CREPE . e 

did rubber prices 


BY MONTHS reach the level of 
JANUARY 19D * DECEMBER 1916 
PRICESALY 








AVERACE QUOTED 1913 “UUNEJ214 “100 early 1913. 
i> | 14] 195 | 19% | 197] 1916 The two impor- 
tt $4. * Aid ; tant types of rubber 
| | . - 
—plantation first la- 
e——_—} a a peo} tex crépe and Para 








upriver fine—de- 
- sae comes semen wena ae ; "| clined sharply in 


price during 1913, 
i o> oT "| othe former experi- 
encing a decrease of 
“—_o™ °! over 50 per cent 


‘ Ai | during the first 10 
it | ig i, | “| months of the year. 
| 
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values down to the 
lowest point ever experienced in the history of the industry. Its 
effect upon the price level in the years following is made evident 
in Figure 2. Here it will be noted that while the price of both 
types of rubber declined in 1913 in a more or less uniform 
manner, after that time the Para variety remained slightly be- 
low and the plantation slightly above the 1913-14 market level. 

This phenomenon is entirely the result of the abnormal decline 

of plantation prices in 1913 and shows the effect of this price 
fall on the pre-war level which is the base to which the war 
prices have been reduced. 

The low level of crude rubber prices running throughout the 
period of the war was broken by important increases but twice— 
one rise reaching its peak at the end of 1915, and the other early 

1917. Crude rubber prices, like all others, of course, felt the 
effects of panicky conditions following the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war in August, 1914. With the resumption of activities 
in September, however, rubber prices returned to their normal 
level. Both rises mentioned above were common to all types of 
rubber and may be accounted for by more or less like reasons. 
Plantation rubber, however, also experienced a temporary in- 
crease in December, 1914. This was the result of the British 
embargo on shipments to this country. In October, 1914, Great 
Britain decreed that no shipments from her plantations in the 
Far East should be made to any port other than London. A 


™The January, 1913, price of $1.10 may appear high when compared 
with the present price of crude rubber But when it is remembered that 
rubber in May, 1911, only 19 months earlier, sold for as high as $2.85, the 
story of rubber prices becomes even more interesting. 

8 During the first six months of 1913 there passed through the London 
auctions over 11,000 tons of plantation rubber, as compared with about 
7,000 for the corresponding period in 1912. 

® The slight decreases in American consumption is another factor worthy 
of consideration in this connection. The tariff discussion in 1913 and the 
fear of removal of duties on rubber goods were the cause of much appre- 
hension in the rubber industry and tended to make American manufac- 
turers conservative in their purchases. Then there was the strike in the 
rubbe: factotics of Akron, where about 50 per cent of the rubber imported 
into the United States is consumed. It 4 - estimated that during the period 
of idleness accompanying the strike some 3,000 tons of rubber which would 
under normal conditions have been consumed in Akron, remained on the 
market. And, finally, there should be remembered the flood of the Ohio 
River in 1913, with the destruction of rubber property and the necessary 
curtailment of manufacturing operations. 





supplemental decree in November prohibited all exports of crude 
rubber from any English port whatever. The announcement of 
this action, and the realization that its enforcement would cut 
the normal supply of the United States by approximately one- 
half, sent up some 30 per cent the price of what little rubber 
there was on the American market. This rise was short-lived, 
January, 1917, of the embargo on 
shipments to the United States under a system of guaranties, 
brought plantation prices back to normal. 


however, and the removal 


the ab- 
normal demand following the closing of the Suez and Panama 
Canals and submarine activity in the Mediterranean. It was 
expected that the closing of these water routes would shut off 
supplies from the Far East, and the trade both in London and 


The first general rubber price rise was occasioned 


New York immediately proceeded to buy up whatever supplies 
were available. The rise early in 1917 was also purely specula- 
tive in character and may likewise be attributed to submarine 
activities 

An important factor which tended to keep rubber prices down 
during 1918 was the character of the import regulations of the 
War Trade Board. Rubber was one of the first commodities the 
This was due to the fact that 
there was great need for rubber by the Central Powers. On 


import of which was licensed 


December 7, 1917, the War Trade Board issued regulations which 
provided for the licensing of imports, for the consigning of all 
imported rubber to the Rubber Association of America, and for 
the submission of guarantees by importers and manufacturers 
that they would not sell any rubber, directly or indirectly, to 
any country at war with the United States, or to any person, 
unless satisfied that there was no intention of exporting without 
an export license. 

No restriction was placed on the amount of rubber that could 
be imported until May 8, 1918. The acuteness of the shipping 
situation then necessitated the reduction of the amount imported 
to the essential needs of the country. Accordingly, on May 8 
the War Trade Board, after conferences with representatives 
of the rubber industry and the United States Shipping Board, 
restricted the quantity of rubber to be licensed for import during 
the three-month period, May, June, and July, to 25,000 long tons, 
100,000 long tons per year, or about two- 
Subsequently the War Trade 

licensed for import 
to 28,000 long tons (green basis) per quarter by ruling that the 
basis which al- 


lowed approximately 12 per cent for water content 


which is at the rate of 
thirds of the 1917 importations. 
Board virtually increased the amount to 


Brazilian imports should be allocated on a dry 











Paste I1V—Vuireix anp ReEctaiMep Rvuwper REQUIRED TOR & MAaNvuFAC- 
rURE OF RuBBEeR Goops 
For deiivciy to the Army and Navy during the calendar year 1918. 
Pounds 
—- -- -, 
Virg Recla ed 
Army requirements: 

For tires and tubes - 
GR GUNN 0.400.600 86009 ‘nee 35,965,167 8,057,454 
ee 315,23¢ 26,198 

For other articles 
Aircraft production.......... idewks “ (°) 0) 

Chemical warfare 
Te GD. env cinceees wen te ‘ 2,308,000 102,000 
Other defense ......... a ee , . (4) ("1) 
Construction Division .......... cae 529,587 1,054,609 
Edgewood Arsenal .........sesce00- ee (3) (1) 
Eugineci OE PEPE PT eee cbanepene's 297,202 99,408 
DE \svéunnaewes es . 906,385 47,709 
Ordinance 

DD GOON ccicsvcsetasar (11) ( 

er pal emnee4 57,91 96. 531 
CORTE nese gpcencecdacese 9,172,57* 3,575,683 
Se GS. 4 note cenccacceatbs so e0ess 9,122,403 2,706,198 

United States Government explosives plants (3) @) 
Total Army requirements.......... 58,674,478 15,765,790 

Other requirements: 

PE ea vbwkbesdeocnsinaciceweesKeansenesss 2,846,000 214,000 
Webel eee 20 cctcatasivis 61,520,478 215,979,790 


10 See Signal Corps, and Tires and Tubes. 

11 Negligible. 

2% Other Government reqvirements, that is, the Railroad Administration 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, together with the requirements of 
Allied nations for war purposes, are estimated to have brought the total 
monthly war requiremerts up to 3,1(0 per month. 
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It was estimated that about 35 per cent of these imports would 


be required for the governmental needs, leaving 65,000 tons to 








be allocated to the trade for civilian consumption. (See Table 
IV.) Allocations were made to manufacturers on the basis ot 
seven-sixteenths of the 1917 consumption, and each manufac 
turer was instructed to apply tor an import certihcate entitling 
him, others in his behalf, to receive an import license for his 
respective shar 
The preliminary negotiations leading to the itting of imports 
were held in April and the anticipation by the trade of some 
form of restriction stimulated buying Thus large contracts 
were entcred into for t mmediate shipment of rubber to the 
United States in order that stocks might be accumulated before 
e€ ex ed re \ t » effect (See Table V.) The 
striction May 8 d t apply to shipments which had left 
foreign ports { la i und since the time required for 
g t m primary markets to the United States 
s considerable, the actual imports during May, June, and July 
were much greater than the specified 25,000 tons. In fact, 55,000 
s of rubbe American ports during these three 
onths. The uncommon size of these imports is to be accounted 


April. 


‘ly by the stimulated purchases of the preceding 





\ S R ER SraTes I g 
la a 
H S 
I = 4 
1 
Held | 9.349 
H } 8.024 
Tot 7373 
ther € 
Held by porter 664 
] Id by ifact 4s > 
Total ks t ) 
To prevent a speculative rise in rubber prices as a result of 
these restrictions, the War Trade Board on May 1 fixed the fol- 
lowing maximum pri 
Le ts 
These prices were supplemented on May 14 by maximum 
prices for other grades of crude rubber; while on May 29, June 
13, July 2, and July 6, respectively, still further additions were 


made All prices were on the basis of c. i. f. New York. 

The effect of the restrictions upon rubber prices soon became 
evident, and it later appeared that the fixing of maximum prices 
had been an unnecessary expedient. The curtailment of imports 
immediaetly made itself felt in the primary markets, where al- 
the decreased consumption of other nations had had its 

The 
led to keen competition among the holders of the existing large 
stocks and prices tended to fall still further. 

While the bulk of the market sales for rubber during the lat- 


r six months of 1918 was below the quoted maximum prices 


ter 


ready 
further elimination of means of disposal naturally 


eftects. 


shown in Figure 2, a small amount of free rubber not subject 


to War 


sold at 


Board allocation which was still on the market 
distinctly higher than restricted rubber. It 


that sales of allocated upriver fine 


Trade 
was a level 
is interesting, also, to note 
Para rubber were made in September at 58 cents (maximum 
fixed price being 68 cents), while at the same time plantation 
rst latex crepe sold for 37 cents (maximum fixed price being 
This anomaly can be explained in part by the allocating to 
Brazil by the War Trade Board substantially as much rubber 
as to the plantations, although the production of the former is 
but one-sixth of the latter. There resulted, accordingly, a heavy 
verproduction of the plantation variety and keener bidding at 
plantation markets for the right to ship to American ports. It 
should be added also that the maintenance of relatively normal 
values by Brazilian rubber was in part to be accounted for by 
the stabilizing control over its price by the Bank of Brazil. 
The amount of rubber to be licensed for import was changed 
on November 22 to 32,500 tons for the last quarter, am increase 
of 7,500 tons over the previous maximum. Restrictions as to 
the quantity of crude rubber which might be licensed for import 
overseas further modified on December 12. After 
licenses to import crude rubber from overseas were 


from were 
that date 
issued without limit as to quantity, provided applicants con- 
formed with the existing regulations of the War Trade Board. 
Maximum prices and features were also withdrawn 
at the same time, although consignments to The Rubber Asso- 
ciation were still required and the usual guarantees demanded. 
That the withdrawal of these regulations had little effect upon 


crude rubber prices is made evident in Figure 2. 


allocation 


Standards Recommended by the Tire and Rim 


Division of 
HE STANDARDS CoMMITTEE OF THE S. A. E. held a meeting 
lune 23, 1919. to pass on the work accomplished by the 











irious divisions of the Society. The following report 

( e 7 ind Rim Division has been approved by the Stand- 

ar Comn littee and the Society at the semi-annual 

r re 5s ft litted i letter ill yf he ting 
n a as Stal irds he So t 

SOLID TIRE SIZES. 

This subject was presented at the February meeting of the 

So it was ed bac Division pending further 

! ratio y ‘a il Automobile Chamber f Com 

nerce and the Rubber Association of America As these or- 


adopted the following solid tire sizes, 





the Division recommends that these sizes be adopted by the 
Ocie 
I S f Aut t Engineers Augus 


\ full list of the types of rubber upon which prices were fixed. t 
re wit € respective | ‘ r ea is presented in “Government Con 
t 0 I Bull N War Industry Beard 
he S. A. E.' 
t = \Je . . 
The complete table with metric equivalents follows: 

Inches. Mm. Inches. Mm. 
BD sidvidéteenessnene 75/660 Dt aéauneds 150/762 
32x3 ccccesccescoses GGEO  stbebnedass 150/864 
34x3 -+» 90/711 ee 176/762 
36x3 90/762 Gat wseseus 175/864 

4 , 100/660 36x8 200/762 
4x4. . 100/711 36x10 250/762 
6x4 100/762 40x10 250/864 
4 125/711 40x12 300/864 
36 125/762 40x14 350/864 
40x5 125/864 


In presenting this report, C. C. Carlton said that these sizes 


proposed for S. A. E. Standard are an amplification of those 
which were adopted previously by the Society and the War 
es Board. They were recommended by twenty members 





of the Tire and Rim Division and include only the present 


standard sizes and their metric equivalents 
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CARRYING CAPACITY OF SOLID TIRES. 


This subject has been before the Tire and Rim Division and 
the Truck Standards Division of the Society for some time, and 
progress has necessarily been slow as the subject is important 
from the viewpoints of legislation, truck manufacture and opera- 
tion and tire manufacture. 

The Tire and Rim Division has approved the following recom- 
mendation in the belief that it represents good engineering prac- 
tice and presents it for adoption as.S. A. E. Standard: 





Solid Up to and Including 
Tire Widi 6-in. Diamete 40-in. Diameter. 
Pounds, s. 

3 1,900 

3% . 1,300 

GS pnatavases 1,700 _ 

5 2,500 2,66 

t eae 3,300 3300 
7 ‘ sce ae 4,500 
8 oe ° . 5,200 5,600 
id os ‘ 7,000 7,500 
ms « me 9,500 
14 1.500 


In presenting this recommendation, Mr. Carlton said that 
many of those present would remember that when a recom- 
mendation on the subject of carrying capacity of solid tires 
was made by the Tire and Rim Division some years ago it was 
voted down at a society meeting after having been approved 
by the Standards Committee; that the last proposed standard 
is the result of 3 or 4 years of careful experimentation by 
the rubber companies, and that he believed it deserved the sup- 
port of the Society; that every manufacturer of solid tires is 
now in favor of this table, and he hoped the proposal would 
be approved because it had been difficult to reach a compromise 
that everyone was satisfied with. As he understood the mat 
ter, the carrying capacities recommended in the Division report 
would be printed in the price-lists of all manufacturers of solid 
tires, and were in fact being so printed by most of them. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


L. R. Davis :—These are carrying capacities that we have been 
using for the past 2 years, except that we have a 34-inch size 


instead of 3%. 

C. C. Cartton:—I would like to ask a question of the rubber 
men present. It is my understanding that solid tires will not be 
guaranteed for replacement by any manufacturer if they are 
subjected to greater carrying loads than those given in the re 
port. Is that correct? 

Mr. Davis :—That is correct. 

Russe_t Hoopes :—I was a member of the Division when we 
had the discussion years ago, and it seems to me, now that the 
tire companies have agreed on this, that it would be a pity not 
to put it through as an S. A. E. Standard. 


t 


SOLID TIRES FOR SINGLE AND DUAL WHEELS. 
The Division recommends the following definite front and 
rear wheel application of the proposed solid tire sizes as supple- 
mentary to the proposed standard list of sizes: 


TIRES FOR SINGLE WHEELS, 





x 36x4 
2x: 34x 5 
34x3 36x5 
6x3 36x6 
2x4 6x7 
4x4 
TIRES FOR DUAL WHEELS. 
36x4 36.8 (Single tire fits 36x4 dual wheel) 
36x5 36x10 (Single tire fits 36x5 dual wheel) 
4x5 40x10 (Single tire fits 40x5 dual wheel) 
40x6 40x12 (Single tire fits 40x6 dual wheel) 
4x7 40x14 (Single tire fits 40x7 dual wheel) 


Mr. Carlton explained that this “application” table includes 
the solid tire sizes recommended for standard. They are, how- 
ever, classified in this table to indicate preferable instailation 
for front and rear wheels. Such application would, he said, 


work no hardship upon truck manufacturers and would greatly 
assist wheel makers who want standards to work to. 
BASE BANDS FOR SOLID TIRES. 
As the proposed solid tire standard includes a 3-inch size, 


the Division recommends that the 3-inch base band be included 
in the present S. A. E. Standard for base bands for solid tires. 




















STtaAnpDARD Base BAND FoR SOLID TIRES 








Cor 
Rase Limits ugations. 
Pat of eeeieeaen 
Size I R ( Ni D k G 
3 23 3 + 1/32 5/16 16 0.181 0 5/64 
; 3 44% + 1/32 11/32 18 0.191 1/16 
4 25 44) +1/3 3/8 0 0.19€ 4 9/128 
5 7 5% + 1/32 7/16 26 0.189 Sy 9/128 
6 27/32 6% +1/32 7/16 0.185 t 9/128 
7 27/32 7% + 1/32 7/16 3¢ 0.192 7 9/128 
g 7/8 8% +3/64 7/16 40 0.19¢ g 5/64 
10 7/8 10% + 3/64 7/16 = 50 0.19€ 14 5/64 
12 7/8 12% + 3/64 7/16 4 0.197 12 5/64 
14 7/8 14% +3/64 7/16 70 0.197 14 5/64 
Nute—The above values correspond to those adopted by the War Service 
Committee of the Rubber Industry of the U. S$ ‘ 


Chairman Bachman stated that at the annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary this list was adopted and that the proposed action con- 
templated adding only the dimensions for the 3-inch band size 
which corresponds to the 3-inch tire just approved 


SOLID TIRE AND WHEEL DIAMETERS, WHEEL CIRCUMFERENCES. 


In the past there has been some confusion owing to the in- 
clusion of general information in this standard. In view of 
this the Division has revised the standard so as to include data 
on the standard solid tire diameters only, and therefore recom 


mends the following revised standard for adoption 


Nominal Outer Actual Diameter Actual Circumfe 

] al ete ot aires (overt ote l Bands ence Over Steel Ban 15 

] \Ir My Mn In Mm 

= 14 ¢ 660.4 1 11/1¢ 2074.7 

34 Se x 711 87 31/32 2234.3 
0 7€2. 94 1/4 2393.9 

+ 1010 4 863.¢ 106 13/1¢€ 2713.1 


Mr. Carlton explained that this recommendation involves 
merely a revision of page 8, S. A. E. Handbook, Vol. 1, adding 
no new information and eliminating mention of sizes other than 


those now adopted as S. A. E, Standard. 


SOLID TIRE SECTIONS. 

The Division recommends that the 3-inch solid tire sectional 
area be included in the present standard so that it will conform 
to the proposed solid tire standard 

‘Minimum Total 











Solid Tire Sectional Area of 

Widths, in. Rubber, Square Inches. 

4 

8 

10 

12 

14 
Note—The above valves correspond te those adopted by the Solid Tire 
Division, War Service C ittee of the Rubber Industry of the U. S. A. 


fither mill corrugated or dovetail facings may be used. 


‘ 





wes are given wit t t 


These felloe circun ler 
bottom of page 8a, S. A. E. Handbook, Vol. I. 


nfer 
tolerances are shown at the 


‘Includes beth hard and soft rubber 
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SECTION DIMENSIONS OF SINGLE AND DUAL SOLID TIRE 





WHEELS. 
| hat the steel and c $ r 
t e bar j and 4-inch tires be anged trom 
( s taken i view the difficulty 
experic yw \ unufacturers in having the bands 
er c ’ application » the w vheels 
thus i t i ersize after application. The 
revised 
Tt} 
I f Felloé or Felloe 
Widths nd Band Steel Band. Thickness.§ 
I Mn In Mm In Mm In Mm 
57 $ 6.35 1% 38 
) A 70 Yn 7.93 1% 38 
Single wheels 4 00 ; 83 ve 7.93 1% 41 
> ‘ 108 « 9.52 2 51 
50 133 ‘ 9.52 2 51 
L 7 175 189 O52 2 51 
S oO ~ 03 } 9.52 2 51 
Gient sin . § 200 03 x 9.52 2 s 
at single to Mt) 1G 38) 1) ase SS 
GUAL .cccsescce y Ss Me 9.52 2 5 
i4 sO 14 Sé 8 9.52 2 5 
4 ) x 203 04 9.52 2 51 
Dual 5 1 54 06C«<“ C882 51 
reer ; 4 as +i 9.52 . 1 
7 7 14 356 My 9.52 2 $1 
Mr. Carlton stated that this proposed change called for a 
r 
steel felloe band thickness for the 3% and 4-inch sizes of 5/16- 


inch. This has the unanimous approval of all the wood wheel 


builders, their contention being that after years of experience 


found that it is impossible to hold wheels under 
14-inch thick steel band, particu- 
larly in the case of the larger diameter wheels 

The 


A slight change in the 


it has been 
proper compression with the 


table is enlarged to include all present-day information. 
l minimum thicknesses of felloe is 
minimum thickness of felloe for 


The minimum thickness of felloe 


ist of 
recommended, to place the 
dual wheels on a 2-inch basis 
has been changed to 1% inches. A 
Automotive Wood 
that this 


for the 4-inch single size 
resolution was passed at a meeting of the 
Wheel Association 
change be made in the S. A. E. Standard. 


Manufacturers recently, asking 


No tolerance has been recommended by the Division in con- 


nection with felloe thickness. In machining wood it is neces- 
sary to have some tolerance. This matter has been very thor- 


oughly discussed by wood wheel makers. A 2-inch plank, say, 


is used green in the beginning. When it is dry and the neces- 


planing has been done, it is next to impossible to get a 


The wood wheel manufacturers request 


Sary 
full 154-inch thickness 
that in addition to this table a thickness tolerance of + %-inch 


be adopted for all sizes 


PNEUMATIC TIRES AND RIMS FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 


The Division recommends the following revised list of pneu- 
hhatic tire and rim sizes for passenger cars and commercial 
tehicies 

Tire-Seat 
No al Tire a Oversize Diameter 
Rim Sizes Tire (Rim) 
c —  -' Type 

Ir 4 I Mn In Mm of Rim 
Ds 0/58 4 5/585 23 585 Clincher 
2 “ 5 4 635 25 635 Straight side 
2x4 05/610 x4 20/610 24 610 Straight side 
33x4 105/635 4x4 120/635 25 635 Straight side 
32x4! 120/585 x5 135/585 23 585 Straight side 
34x4 126/635 5x5 135/435 25 635 Straight side 

x6 150/610 8x7 175/610 24 610 Straight side 
‘Sx 175/610 40x8 200/610 24 610 Straight side 
10x38 200/610 24 610 Straight side 

Note—These tire and rim sizes conform to the joint recommendation of 


he National Automobile Chamber of Commerce (Bulletin No. 267, February 
18, 1919) and the Rubber Association of America, which contemplates that 
they will be the only sizes used by automobile manufacturers after January 
i, 1920 

*The 


tolerance for the felloe is + ‘'-inch 


WOOD FELLOE DIMENSIONS FOR PNEUMATIC TIRE RIMS. 
The 


marked with 


Division recommends that the dimensions for the sizes 


an asterisk be included in the present standard as 


given in the following table: 


Woop Fett DIMEN Ss 
N« 1 l 
na R Ss Widtl Dept! 
0x3 1 1%4,+1/16,—0 
x 1 1%,+1/16,—0 
*32x4 1% 1%4,+1/16,—0 
x4 l 14,+1/16,—0 
*32x4 2% 1%,+1/16,—0 
ix4 ‘ 1%,+1/16,—0 
ox6 31% 1544 +1/16 
8x7 29/32 1% +1/16 
4ux8 a 1% +1/16 
*44x10 5 14% +1/16 
Dimensions in inches 


rrespond to those adopted by the Automotive 
Association 


above values c 


Note—The 
Wood Wheel Manufacturers’ 


CARRYING CAPACITIES AND INFLATION PRESSURES OF 
AUTOMOBILE PNEUMATIC TIRES. 
The Division recommends for S. A. E. Standard the following 
revised and expanded table of carrying capacities for fabric and 
cord passenger tires and for cord commercial vehicle tires. 


Cord Tires for 
Commercial Vehicles. 


Cord Tires for 
Passenger Cars. 


Fabric Tires for 
Passenger Cars. 


—_——_>- $<. 
Corre Corre- Corre- 
Maxi spond- Maxi- spond- Maxi- spond- 
Tire mum Load ing Air mum Load ing Air mum Load ing Air 
size Per Tire. Pressure. Per Tire. Pressure. Per Tire. Pressure. 
; 375 45 400 40 ae ree 
; 570 55 600 50 bon os 
4 815 65 850 60 850 70 
$1 1,100 75 1,200 7 1,200 75 
5 1,500 85 1,700 80 1,700 80 
6 eer a 2,200 90 
7 3,000 100 
S 4,000 110 
WD cceucess 5,060 120 
[D asccenes 6,000 130 


SOLID AND PNEUMATIC TIRE EQUIPMENT FOR COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES." 


As it is desirable for all tire manufacturers to make identical 
tire equipment recommendations, this matter has been the sub- 
ject of frequent discussions, and at this time the Division feels 
that it can present a table which will more or less summarize 
the result of past activities and represent good practice. 

In this table in the columns headed “Maximum Weight per 
Wheel” the figures given are the result of very careful investi- 
gation as to actual weights of trucks in use at the present time. 
It was found that trucks of light weight capacity did not deviate 
much on the average weight figures, so that it is felt that while 
the tire equipment stated for each weight truck will not be 100 


per cent correct, it will cover more than 95 per cent of the cases. 


Front Rear. 
oe _— . oe 
Maximum Pnceu. Maximum Pneu. 
Size Wt. ver Tire Solid Tire Wt. per Tire Solid Tire 
Truck Wheel. Size. Size. Wheel. Size. Size. 
4 cin ee 33x4 or None 35x5 None 
35x5 
1 coccee TO 34x4% 34x3% or 2100 36x6 34x5 or 
36x3% 36x5 
erere 1200 24x44 34x3% or 3000 38x7 36x6 
36x3% 
2 i500 35x5 4x4 or 3500 40x8 36x7 
36x4 : 
Dan eadesua 1800 36x6 36x5 4000 40x8 36x7 
BD whanden 2000 36x6 36x5 5200 44x10 36x5D 
36x10 
OS. udasnte eee 36x6 36x5 5700 44x10 40xSD 
40x10 
S sriseteu 2300 38x7 56x6 6500 48x12 40x6D 
40x12 
DS nesandines 2700 38x7 36x6 73800 48x12 40x6D 
40x12 


*The ioads and pressures for these sizes are S. A. E. recommended prac- 
tice only. 

This report has been referred back to the Tire and Rim Division. These 
data are submitted, however, as general information only, as representing 
good present-day practice. 

*All pneumatic tires to be of cord construction. 
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The Manufacture of Rubber and Fabric Shoes. 


india ru hy rw h reat upp anter Just as rub cr hos POSSCSSCA leat cr nose, the ru cr [ile th il erheated 
rick, and the rubber tire tha wood and iron, so rubber and fabric shoes a wy agamst ther m ti vear field 
In this crusade the so-called “Tennis” shoe was and is the entering wedge. 

HE TENNIS SHOE, sand-shoe, or “sneaker,” with its variants It therefore has come about that “Keds” and their analogs, 
T for vachting, gymnasium, basket-ball, etc., was for years while they are still tennis shoes, show a vast improvement over 
a minor part of the rubber footwear business. It was not heir prototypes of the dry-heat days. A tennis shoe to-day, of 
esteemed either by maker, marketer or user. Oftimes it was he best type, has all of the lines of the best of leather footwear. 
made ot the cheapest materials, hastily thrown together and It has a solid rubber heel, a counter that is generous and 














Dietnc Out Tennis Tops Dieinc Out LEATHER INSOLEs. 

the product stored in bins by the retailer to be pawed over strong, and inside of the rubber outer sole is a fiber sole, in 
by the bargain hunters and the slip-shod. place of the time-honored rag-tiller, and over this a leather 

For many years the bulk of the tennis goods showed black inner sole and a kid heel-piece. The stitching, the lacings, the 
soles. This was simply because the old-time dry-heat com-  celluloid-covered eyelets, the finish, all are first-class and really 
pounds called for litharge to effect the cure, the heat being elegant. 
some seven hours. White soles were sometimes brought out by The fact is, the tennis shoe -is to-day an important factor in 
using zinc sulphide, and some very excellent tans were produced the rubbershoe factory. Hence the laboratory has taken up the 











STITCHING THE UPPERS. CuttinG Foxinecs. 


With the success of the pressure cure and the use of accele- question of stocks and evolved for sole and heel those 
rators former handicaps were removed and a much more varied that are light and yet wear-resisters. For cements, thanks to 
line of goods produced. The quality was also notably increased. mixed catalyzers, they have so far beaten the old “yellow 
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ement” that th would use soft soap as a sticker LEATHER AND RUBBER PARTS. 
ather than e handling of fabrics, drying The leather inner sole is died out by cutting dies light 
_ % < y rf i rave et Y Q ¢ té i ~ Ver pres nown is ‘ <i TT 4 1! ope iting W tl IICK 
r and the lates em] ec . Cat 
The beginnir é $ e making ext c 
unds S < ng [ de expert esigners 
ists are eV ved a t y thous ».« al 
st lathes Che patt t s design the patterns Fi 
ri ire r hea irdl rd 
. 
Aside from t gula nt ‘ vashers 
ryvers and s ling ale ers W n 
ll ri ! Phe é s g ma 
r 1g heel s ses I T Q T 5 l 
x eels 
MAKING THE UPPERS. 
The manufacturer begins with cutting the fabr fi | 
uppers. This é means of cutting 
itable shape I t ] parts The fabric hav ng 
ure irrangé i slab about an inch thi 
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T oy re C r LAST 
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CEMENTING AND DryInGc CEMENT ON Conveyor BELTs. 


rhe thin strip of rubber uniting the sole and upper all around 


the edge of the shoe, is called foxing. The rubber stock from 


which it is made comes to the cutting room in the form of a long 


sheet wound with a cotton liner cn a roll, the cutter separates the 
liner from the rubber sheet and draws it over the cutting-block 
by means o 


where, f a hand-die and raw-hide mallet, he cuts the 


foxing in curved forms and places it in cloth-leaved books for 
the maker’s use. 
DETAILS OF MAKING. 
LASTING. 
he first operation is that of lasting the 
é I 


and attaching it er t 











FoxING 


d 
edges of the inner sole by the adhesion of its cemented edges 
) The sole at this stage of the process c nsists of two pieces, the 
nner part of leather cemented to a rubber and fiber combination 
stiff ce 
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CEMENTING. 


The lasted shoe is given a liberal coating of rubber cement, 


brush-spread over the bottom and allowed to dry thoroughly 


before the application of the rubber parts. By means of a con- 


veyor belt, the uncemented shoes reach the cementer and leave 








ATTACHING THE OUTSOLE. 


lim continuously, drying as they travel toward the next opera- 
on. 


FOXING, 


The finishing strip which encircles the shoe and receives the 


skived edge of the rubber sole is next put in place, 


with a rubber toe piece, in case one is used. The work is some- 


times called uppering the shoe. 

SOLE CUTTING. 
The rubber stock for outer soles is run in 1 
special calender provided with a knurled roll to impress the de- 


sign for sole and heel surface and trade-mark in the shank. In 








ROLLING. 


THE OPERATION OF 


the form of short sheets the calendered soling stock is fed 


through the sole-cutting machine by which the sole is cut with 
skived edges, the form and size being controlled by the particular 


sheet-metal pattern adjusted to the machine 





OUTSOLING, 


\ part of this operation is done by hand and a part by ma- 


The rubber sole must be accurately placed as to width 
If hand-rolling 


chinery. 
and length and is set as viewed from above. 
only is practiced, the work of soling is all done by one operator 


using an ordinary hand-roller and a stitcher to turn up the 


of the sole and unite it perfectly to the foxing. 
taken to 
firmly. 


skived € dge 


Otherwise the shoe is a rolling machine which 


the sole and presses it down 


For the work of rolling, automatic machines are used which, 


although complicated, are simple to handle. The worker sets 
the shoe in place, moves a switch, and the machine carries the 
shoe under heavy rollers and back again. Most machines ar 


double so that the operator can set one shoe for each movement 
of travel. In this way an operator may roll as high as 30,000 
to 40,000 shoes in one day. 
EDGING, 
In team work it is customary to employ a power edging ma- 
chine which comprises a motor, a rubber hammer, and a steel 








TENNIS SHOES. 


STARCHING WHITE 


edger. The machine is constructed so that the hammer is driven 


at a high speed with about a half-inch stroke. The operator holds 
the shoe up against the hammer and the action of the machine 
welds the sole down firmly. The 
holds the 


edger works much like the 


h- P } 1 ~~ } 
hammer and the worker shoe so that the sole is 


trimmed and the foxing stitched at the same time 
FINISHING. 
Clean-finish white tennis shoes are sometimes dusted with 


starch They are arranged on trays and placed in a chamber 
provided with means for carrying away the dust from the work- 
ers . Colored shoes receive a brush coat of special vulcanizing 


varnish on the soles. 

CURING. 
Vulcanizing is effected, as a rule, in pressure-cure vulcanizers 
Following this come stripping off the lasts, inspection, tying, 
sorting, and boxing in cartons usually made on the premises. 
1919, 745,906 Po 
rubber were exported from British North Borneo. 


DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, NDS OF 


plantation 
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SYNTHESIS OF CAOUTCHOUC. 





] OLI NG AI RACT Irom the “Journal yf the Society ot 
T emical Industr volume 38, 428A, 30, 1919, 
summarizes an article by H. Standinge In polymeriz- 
“4 Tene m ne pene series are sim ltane 
sly produced, in quantities varying with e conditions 
polymerization, and these influence the character of the final 
product. Synthetic preparations, although very similar to the 
natural product, are not yet identical, as has been shown by 
mmig 
yrder t t i gher synthetic rubber attempts have 
bee made to m the isoprene with styrol, linseed oil, and 
especially tung oil, but all the products are more or less 
stick [he ordinar ganic and organic peroxides, such 
iss n peroxide and benzyol peroxide, do not accelerate 
the polymeri io + " extent as pure oxygen, but, 
like ne, are used in technical processes as catalysts The 
varieites of rubber obtained by polymerizing butadiene and 


dimethyl-butadiene differ in character from the _ isoprene 
product, and methylcaoutchouc from dimethylbutadiene is now 
an important synthetic product in Germany. The yield of 
soprene from oil of turpentine is increased by carrying out 
the process im vacu By using limonene instead of oil of 
turpentine the yield is increased from about 25 per cent to 65 
per cent. Essential oils, however, cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity to be practicable sources of isoprene. The produc 


t 
from phenol and of isoprene from cresol would 


tion of butadiene I 
be too expensive, while these substances are required for other 
purposes. Coke-oven gases are a cheaper source of benzene, and 


synthetic rubber has been successfully prepared in Germany by 


into cyclohexane, chloroc; 
which, on heating, 
butadiene and isoprene 


fraction of the amount 


converting this benzene successively 


and tetrahydrobenzene, gives 
and ethylene 


would only 


nversion of 


clohexane, 


butadiene amount of 


furnish a small 


ile the c alcohol into butadiene would 


be too expensive, apart from the fact that the most favorable 
conditions for the reactions have yet to be discovered. If im- 
pure butadiene hydrocarbons are used sticky products are formed 
American petroleum contains at least one per cent of a mixture 
if e three pentanes g at 9, 30 and 38 degrees C.), which 
at the present time is practically a worthless constituent of the 
gase About 370,000 tons per annum of these compounds would 
e available in the United States. It has been shown by Holt* 
it they could be converted into isoprene, but this synthesis 
would be practicable only America Acetone prepared from 
wcetvlene was used in Germany during the war as the source of 
synthetic rubber. It was reduced | means of aluminum to 
nacone, which was then converted into dimethyl-butadiene and 
methylcaoutchouc The plant is capable of producing about 
vo thousand tons of rubber per annum, but under normal con 
‘ the wcess would be too expensive 
MECHANICAL COAGULATION OF RUBBER. 
\ current of air is passed over the surface of the warm latex, 


the temperature of which is raised cles by applying heat at the 


bottom of the vessel or by preheating the air. In order to avoid 
the formation of a skin which would prevent the action of the 


air on the deeper layers of latex, the mass is kept stirred by 


rocking the The crépe obtained from the final coagulum 
has a light color, and in quality appears comparable with rubber 


vessel 


pages 1-5, 28-33, 60-64. 
of Chemical Industry,” 1914, page 267. 
Industry,” 1911, page 1023. 
Industry,” 1914, page 364. 


Schweiz Chemische Zeitschrift,” 1919, Volume I 


“journal of the Society 


the Society of Chemical 


**“jJournal of 
4 “Tor 


irnal cf the Society of Chemical 





What the Rubber Chemists are Doing. 


1 The Electrical Review, 






prepared by the customary process of coagulation with acetic 
acid. (“Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” May 31 
1919.) 


EFFECT OF EXPOSURE TO WEATHER ON RUBBER GAS-MASK 
FABRICS. 

\ paper by G. St. J. Perrott and A. E. Plumb in “The Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” May, 1919, pages 438- 
443, reports the results of their investigations on the effect of 
exposure to weather on rubber gas-mask fabrics. 

Fabrics of different manufacture and consisting of finely- 
woven cotton sheeting covered with a rubber layer from 0.01 
to 0.025-inch thick, deteriorated very slowly over a period of 
100 days. There was a general relation between the amount 
of acetone extract and the permeability, and deterioration was 
more rapid in the summer months than in winter. Fabrics 
exposed rubber side downwards showed no appreciable de- 
terioration over the whole period; those exposed rubber side 
upwards, but shielded from ultra-violet light, deteriorated at 
about the same rate as those exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. There was no apparent relation between the results 
of weather aging and an accelerated aging test at 130 de- 
grees C. The tensile strength of all the fabrics decreased by 
15 per cent during the exposure. Both the fabric and rub- 
ber rotted when exposed to high concentrations of phosgene 
for 15 hours. Analysis of the fabrics indicated that over 10 
per cent of bitumen was undesirable and that as high as 20 
per cent of carbon tended to preserve the fabric, especially 
when exposed to direct sunlight. Fabrics with a high per- 
centage of gum (rubber) were more resistant than those 
containing a large amount of filler. 


X-RAY EXAMINATIONS. 

At a joint the Faraday and Rontgen Societies, 
April 29, 1919, in the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, London, the subject of the examination of materials by 
X-rays was discussed from an engineering standpoint in a series 


session of 


of papers by noted authorities 

Quoting from abstracts of these papers’: 

It is now known for certain that X-rays are nothing but 
ordinary light waves of very small wave length. This fact 
explains their extraordinary property of penetrating all sub- 
s, more or less, and it also follows that, generally speak- 


stance 
ing, the smaller the wave length, the greater the penetrating 
power. It is therefore the production of the so-called “hard” 


rays, those of exceedingly small wave length, that principally 
interests the engineer. But such rays require a very high 
tension discharge to produce them, and this, coupled with 
the limitation which the intense local production of heat 
places in the way of making tubes which can absorb a great 
deal of energy, is the principal difficulty in the way of prac- 
tical progress. Up to the present it is hardly a workshop 
proposition to examine more than an inch or two of steel 

(although it is claimed that 4 inches have been penetrated)— 
and even so, considerable exposure is necessary, some 250 
seconds for 35 mm., but as much as 2,000 seconds for 40 mm., 
according to M. Pilon and Mr. Geoffrey Pearce. 

The most powerful tubes at present used require a voltage 
of more than 100,000, and they absorb some 50 kw. It is 
therefore obvious that further progress will call for all the 
skill and knowledge at the disposal of the physicist and 
electrical engineer. 

S. A. Pollock, of the British Post Office, stated that for 
the examination of soft materials like gutta percha, in which 
impurities were often introduced, and for discovering defects 
in the lead sheaths of underground cables, the method had 
been found extremely useful. 


GERMAN EBONITE SUBSTITUTE. 
A new ebonite substitute known as “Hornite” has been intro- 
duced by The Hornite Works Joint Stock Co., Diisseldorf, Ger- 


many. Hornite is prepared from industrial residues and in 


June 6, 1919, page 679. 
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appearance and wearing qualities not only replaces ebonite, but 


’ 


owing to its extraordinary cheapness and special qualities, may 


a 
| lane al se +} ag ay 1 _ $406 
displace ebonite in the market. It may be used for practically 


every purpose for which ebonite is adapted. (“Electrical Re- 
view,” Londo: 
ANALYSIS OF VULCANIZED RUBBER. 
T HE FOLLOWING METHODS for the analysis of vulcanized rub- 
ber are by J. A. S. Morrison in “The India Rubber Jour- 


nal,” June 21, 1919 
RUBBER RESINS. 

Rasp the sample into small pieces, weigh out four grams, and 
extract with acetone in a Soxhlet extractor for two days. Dry 
the extract at 100 degrees C., and weigh. This extract contains 
rubber resins and free sulphur, the latter being estimated in the 
described later. Total extract minus free sulphur 
gives rubber resins. Reserve the residue from the extraction for 
the determination of the rubber substitutes. 


extract as 


MINERAL MATTER, 

One or two grams of the original sample is boiled with 50 cc. 
nitrobenzene in a flask fitted with an air reflux condenser; cool 
and wash into a 300-cc. tall beaker with a mixture of two vol- 
umes of sulphuric ether and one volume of ethyl alcohol; dilute 
to about 250 cc. with this mixture; stir and allow to stand over 
night to settle. Viscous deposits are due to insufficient ether, and 
more should be added if these occur. Filter the insoluble matter 
on a tared filter, dry and weigh. This gives organic matter in- 
soluble in nitrobenzene plus mineral matter. The contents of 
the tared filter are washed with warm dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Wash the acid out with water, dry and weigh. Finally ash the 
Ash plus loss due to hydrochloric 
The extraction with 


paper and residue and weigh. 
acid washing gives total minera! matter. 
hydrochloric acid is to extract carbonates as such. 

The difference between the total nitrobenzene residue on the 
tared filter and the total mineral matter gives the organic mat- 
ter insoluble in nitrobenzene. Carbon, if used as a filling, will 
be included in this figure. 

FREE SULPHUR. 


(rubber resins) in flask, moisten with 


Take acetone extract 
water and cautiously add 25 cc. fuming nitric acid, cooling the 
flask in ice. Gently warm and finally digest on steam bath, using 
a funnel as cover. When action is complete wash into a porce- 
lain dish with a few cc. of fuming nitric acid, and evaporate off 
all the acid. All the sulphur is now converted to sulphuric acid. 
Intimately mix the mass with five grams of a mixture of three 
parts sodium carbonate and two parts of potassium nitrate, 
moisten slightly with water and mix well. Cover with a large 
dish and heat over a low flame till white. Cool and take up 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness twice 
to precipitate silica, and finally dissolve in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, filter and precipitate as barium sulphate. Filter, dry weigh 
and calculate as free sulphur. 

OXIDIZED OIL RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 

The residue from the acetone extraction in the determination 
of rubber resins is digested with 100 cc. of approximately half 
normal alcoholic potash for four hours at 60 to 70 degrees C. 
Pour off through a filter and digest residue twice with warm 
alcohol. Mix filtrate and alcoholic washings and evaporate 
nearly all the alcohol. Take up residue in a little cold water, 
transfer to a separatory funnel, acidify and remove fatty acids 
with ether. Evaporate ether extract to dryness and weigh. 
This gives fatty acids of oxidized oils, and is taken as the per- 
centage of rubber substitutes. 

VULCANIZED RUBBER. 

This is obtained by subtracting the sum of the other deter- 

minations from 100. 


TOTAL SULPHUR. 
Ihe method is the same as that described under free sulphur, 
except that the original rasped sample is used. The difference 
between total and free sulphur gives combined sulphur, but this 


is included in vulcanized rubber and seldom separately ex- 
pressed. 
Ash is often determined by ashing in a porcelain crucible, 


with ammonium carbonate solution, and finally 
The ash is generally lower than total 


recarbonating 
igniting at a gentle heat 
mineral matter because some mineral matters do not recarbonate 
easily. Nevertheless it serves as a useful check on the figure 
for mineral matter. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 


p* ESS oF PropuctnG Isoprene. (O. Graul and G. Hanschke. 
United States No. 1,298,929.) 

VULCANIZING RUBBER MIXTURE suitable for repairing punc- 
tures in tires, consists or crude rubber, one pound; gasoline, three 
litharge or red lead, lead acetate, two 
ounces; sulphide of mercury, asphalt, three 
ounces, and sulphur, 2% to five per cent of the weight of the 
rubber. (W. T. Hale, Dodge City, Kansas. United States 
patent No. 1,300,263.) 

MetTHop OF TREATING VULCANIZABLE PLastTics by first apply- 
then vulcanizing under ex- 


patent 


pints ; seven ounces; 


seven ounces; 


ing an internal vacuum, and 
ternal heat and pressure, the vacuum being continued during 
that portion of the application of the vulcanizing temperature 
during which vapors or gases are given off by the rubber. 
(Raymond B. Price, Mishawaka, Indiana, assignor by mesne 
assignments to The Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. States No. 1,309,485.) 


compounding a mass 


Goodyear’s 
United 

DecorATED RUBBER ARTICLES made by 
of unvulcanized rubber with a light sensitive material, forming 
the compound into the article desired, and subjecting the sur- 
face of the article to light rays conforming with the desired 
subjecting the article to heat. (Albert A. 
N. Y., assignor to New York Belting & 
York City. United States patent No. 


patent 


design, and then 
Flushing, 


New 


Somerville, 
Packing Co., 
1,309,703. ) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

DEVULCANIZING WASTE Russer is effected by treatment with a 
vulcanizing accelerator in the presence of a reagent capable of 
removing the sulphur as it is liberated. Preferably, uncombined 
sulphur is first removed; the rubber should be in a finely divided 
state, for example, in solution; and no moisture should be present. 
A temperature of 170 to 180 degrees C. is preferable. Examples 
of accelerators used are aniline, piperidine and paramido-di- 


methyl-aniline. (D. Spence, Norwalk, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
British patent No. 126,397.) 
SurciIcAL Dressincs made up in the form of candles with 


wicks so that the material is readily melted and applied. The 
candles are coated with paraffined paper or with a solution of 
Suitable additions to the 
(P. 


lacquer, wax, resin, cellulose acetate. 
paraffine are rubber or latex, antiseptics or medicaments. 
Ehrhardt, 95 rue Jouffroy, Paris. British patent No. 126,501.) 


VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS. Double compounds of nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline or its homologs with aromatic bases are used 
as accelerators in the vulcanization of rubber. Compounds con- 
taining two molecules of nitroso-dimethyl-aniline and one mole- 
cule of aniline, dimethyl-aniline, ortho-toluidine, diphenyl- 
amine, or alpha-naphthylamine are given by way of example. 
(J. F. B. van Hassett, 92 Almondestraat, Rotterdam. British 
patent No. 126,606.) 

CHLORINATING INDIA RusBer. In the production of a substance 


for use as a substitute for celluloid, leather, or the like, by 
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treating a solution of rubber with chlorine, or bromine and LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
chlorine, the rubber Is disse Ived 1! benzene or a homolog QUIET EVAPORATION. 


Chlorine is passed through the solution until the rubber has = TENDENCY OF SOLUTIONS in beakers or flasks to bump on a 
taken up approximately twice its weight of chlorine. The pres- hot plate may be obviated by substituting an oil bath for the 
e of catalysts is avoided Che hydrochloric acid produced is plate. The containers should be immersed so that the oil of 
removed by heating or neutralized, for example, by ammonia « the bath will be at a higher level than that of the solution to 
ne (H. M. Br hurst and A. Lamble, Cumard Building, be heated. The solution will thus be heated evenly and boil 
erpool; S. J. Peacl v Tree Road, Davenport, Stock- juietly as in the case of steam-jacketed kettles —(“The Chemist- 
and | ed A i gi er Analvst.’ 
vate N 27,48 


PINCH CLAMP. 
OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS. lhe Day pinch clamp, shown in the illustration, can be placed 
- on rubber tubing from the side 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. SN : without disconnecting the ap- 


paratus. It has a firm, strong 














» § argyas ; grip, sufficient for all tubing up 
( Rk < : 7 
t ( IR ( to 3-inch in diameter. The 
: : : c i 
g Rubber ( thumb grips are large and well 





Day Pince CLAMP located for effectiveness. This is 
RUBBER DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL said to be the only pinch clamp 
SOCIETY. mm the market that can be fastened on tubing without disconnect- 


ing the apparatus of which it is a part. (Central Scientitic Co., 


, : Se soe ' . 460 ast Ohio street, Chicago, Illinois.) 
‘ e+ 1! h ] ¢ ? ] i.) 
ot t \mer ( t S ¢ “ e heid I id 























a, re Svivania, - + and 
\ large attenda1 s expected and i: ew of the very in WEIGHING BURETTE. 
eresting program that provided, the ti promises \ simple weighing burette has been devised to avoid certain 
be a most success! [he following reports and papers f the disadvantages of ordinary burettes, such as inaccuracy 
will be read of bore, temperature variation, drainage, and difficulty of ac 
al ite , Irate readir This instrument obviates ali 
Report of the S t rrections and allows nearly as rapid work 
” =. a " ‘ 4 E's : : as the ordinary style, with accuracy limited 
nly by the sensitiveness of the end-point. 
\ Me t S Rubber ¢ : E i “1 af , 
Davie ; To use the burette, turn up with the cock 
A, New  Metho nati SS... R losed, so that the capillary is over the titrating 
“] ’ " tocol t . \\ } st ! | essel, and allow the heat of the hand to force 
, ' he standard solution into the capillary. Then 
The | . : Cc. W Sander vhen the cock is opened the liquid will flow 
. ly el , > . freely, and there will be no danger of loss 
The Deter : >. W through the cock. When near the end-point, 
a, we is ew B. Tuttle the cock may be closed and the solution forced esheapenecemite 
Symy ’ R drops by the heat of the hand. SURETSE 
4 bee n of the \ predetermined quantity of solution cannot be delivered with- 
R , a : re ow as ut repeated weighings, but a little practice will enable the user 
Wir 1 Scott o estimate the desired quantity within a few per cent. A 100-cc 
D et i ; ee en flask with rubber stopper, cock, and capillary, weighs about 40 
Phys grams.—(“The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
Aw > * € Vulcanized Rubber.” istry.” July, 1919.) 
t , - 
p* t ~ tion f M. M rison & M. M. Kahr eye REMOVING PLUGS FROM STOP-COCKS. 
aboratory . in effective device for removing plugs from glass stop-cocks 
; odd is here illustrated and de 


scribed. 




















The common method of 
FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. : A 
, Mith N s | Ind - removing the stuck plug is to 
| mth Nationa | t r Unen a ndustries will P - 
phe Fite sie hammer gently on a small 
be held at Chicag ( seum and First Regiment Arn : , ‘ , 
pike ots ; piece of wood placed on the 
ry, the week of S 2 19 : 
lieth plug, often resulting in the 
Date will fas ering emists e Unite . 
. * barrel being cracked, the 
Ntat < \ Oo ¢ y g ‘ metallure 3 
— —o * : rage plug chipped and breakage 
al societies l meetings at which mat ie “i 
< ; of important parts of com- 
ae Sa en ; wm : —— ah ' plex apparatus. If, however, 
¢ many new exhibit iddition to all the former ones 2 tt : 
: . the steac yressure of an or- 
ee ie alii HOM oft alain Relledtiii ‘letHop or Removixc Stor- he teady pressure of an or 
Covers Se Sau Sal atin iat . ) dinary vise is exerted on the 
Cock PLuGs : ; 
- plug with the glass in contact 
RUDE RUBBER AND COM NDING INGREDIENTS’ AND “RvB hing but wood, the plug can easily be removed without 
er Macuinery,” by Henry Pearson, should be in the librar lamaging either barrel or plug—(“The Journal of Industrial 


f every progressive rubber mar and Engineering Chemistry,” May, 1919.) 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


C-H SOLENOID BRAKE, FOR RUBBER MILL DRIVE. 
HE INSTALLATION of brakes and clutches on driving 
T shafts for the instantaneous stopping of rubber mill ma- 
chinery is now almost universal in the large rubber plants, 
and many of the smaller plants are employing this means of 


reducing the hazard assumed by workmen engaged at the mixing 














C-H Maenetic CiutcH BRAKE ON WASHER LINE. 
operated 


This 


of these 


rolls, washers, crackers and calenders. Electrically 
brakes and clutches have the advantage of remote control 
is a very important feature as it permits the releasing 
devices by switches located conveniently to the workmen. 

A brake which is applied by gravity and released by an 
electro-magnet is especially desirable because it is positive in 
its operation. A band brake of this type consists of a cylindri- 
cal cast-iron shell enclosing a bobbin-wound coil, which when 
energized actuates a plunger. The brake band of woven asbestos 


lining is drawn taut by means of a weighted lever, which is 




















Macnetic BrRaKE AND CLUTCH ARE OPERATED BY MOVEMENT Of 


CRADLE SWITCH OVER WASHERS, 


attached to the solenoid plunger. When the lever is in its 
normal position, the brake is applied. Upon starting the motor 
the current energizes the solenoid, thus lifting the lever and 


releasing the brake. As no latches of any kind are used, there 


is no possibility of the brake failing to function. Any derange- 


ing by a hand-wheel located on the side of the frame. 


be lowered 


ment in the solenoid brake system causes the brake to be 


applied, thus resulting in a safe condition. 


In a recent test a 200-h.-p., 590-r.p.m. motor driving three 
milis without load at full speed, was disengaged by a cut- 
off device, the brake and clutch being operated at the sam 
time. A chronograph employed to measure the movement of 
the drive-roll periphery indicated only 4 inches subsequent 
to the operation of the cut-off device. The same test was re- 


peated with the brake inoperative and the chronograph indi- 


cated a movement of 86 inches. When neither the brake nor 
clutch was used, the rolls traveled 376 inches, or about four 
revolutions. Under normal working conditions, with the mills 


f the rolls will necessarily be still less 
this test 
a clutch alone affords a large 


ke aded, the movement « 
4 


is thus shown that although 


than the minimum of inches obtained in 

It 
measure of protection, complete protection is impossible without 
the use of a brake. (Th 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ) 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 


A NEW THREE-ROLL CALENDER. 


claimed by the makers of this recently de- 


that the 


The 


signed machine aré 


advantages 
calender, reducing gear, and motor 





ire all mounted on a st bed-plate, the design is com- 
the 


proy ide d 


reducing mounted on roller bearings 


1S 


gear 


*t, and 





with splash oiling system while the jack-shaft 


combined with the gear-reducing housing. 


earing is 





THe W-S-M CaLenper. 


The calender frame is of the iron 


1iollow cast type and heavily 
ribbed. It is firmly tied across the top with two cast-iron 
separators and at the bottom with the cast-iron base plate. The 
rolls are cast iron with chilled face, tinished all over and ground 
to size. They are cast hollow, bored out to insure uniform 
thickness, and ground concave and convex to suit their re- 


They are fitted with packing boxes for water 
all without 
from 


spective work 
be removed 
Each 
hard 


connections and any or of them can 


removing either frame the base plate. roll is 


on cast-iron bearing shells lined with bearing 


The 


are lubricated from sight feed glass oil-cups mounted on the 


carried 


bronze bearing bushings have large oil grooves and 


Irame. 

The calender is equipped with cut herringbone-gears through- 
out except the wind-up gears which are cut spur-gears. 

The upper and lower rolls can be adjusted to any desired open- 
It consists 
and that 
of either roll 


of a series of bevel and worm gears screws act 


directly on the bearing shells. Either end can 


or raised or disengaging the clutches 











; i 
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which form a part of the adjusting mechanism. A motor that through a direct-action diaphragm valve, an increasing flow 
raising or lowering the rolls can be placed on the calender water will be admitted to the line going to the mill-roll, thus 


Irame 


\ friction-driven wind 





let-off are 


friction-controlled 





mounted on the frame his nd-up is driven through a train 

cut spur-gears from the end of the rolls to the adjustable 
friction-clutch on the spindl All of the gears are protected 
by cast-iron guards The wind-up can be run in either direc 
tion by changing one of the s gears from one stud to another 

The calender is equipped th an adjustable knife holder 
with sufficient number rs to perform all ordinary opera 
tions 

In the reducing gear 1 h 2 ne-gears are used The 
pinion is of forged high-car steel and is made in one piece 

ith the shaft The gear is a steel casting The shatts are 
mounted on heavy-dut l ll-type roller bearings and the 
gears are encased in a t il-tight housing The we 
half of the housing carries t ir i! (The Wellman-Seaver 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, ‘ 

THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE. 

The stencil machine her ( is a device the sl ping 
department Save ea he addressing of freight 
and express shipments 

On this machine i gnee s re and address be it 
into a paper stencil in a t 30 se ls. With this ste ] ¢ 
average shipment can be marked e-fifth the time consumed 

MACHINE FoR NG STENCILS 
by the average marker with a d-brush. By laying the stencil 
on the box or carton, and then rubbing the brush over it, the 
name and address are left imprinted neatly and legibly on the 
surface of the package 

On account of its neatness, ste ng is considered an im- 
provement over tagging or labeling. Because it is always legible 
and secure, the express and railroad companies recommend 
stenciling to obviate lost and delayed shipments. (Bradley Sten- 


il Machine Co., St. Louis, M 


; 


well-kn 


It is a wn i a 
on the rolls constantly builds 
trolled it will start lca i 


making it unfit for use 
The regulator shown in the 
controls tl 


le tem 


matically 


in the following manner 


MILL ROLL TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 


ip frictional heat, 


ssouri.) 


‘ 1 ] } 
ibber stock while being 


and if not con- 


le , } ‘ +} + «Le 
1 result in burning the stock, 


illustration auto- 


accompanying 


ire in mill rolls, and operates 


The thermostatic element of the regulator is placed in the 
discharge line from the mill-roll, the diaphragm valve being 
placed on the inlet water line of the mill-roll. The regulator 
is of the type known as a reverse action regulator—that is, it 


functions when the 


temperature 


reaches a certain height, so 






DIAPHRAGM 


MILL ROLLS 2 











AIR SuUPPrLYre-~ 
Freoe TYPE P 
eCvaenet 2cKror 
TEMPERATURE REGULATOP® 
Tyoos TYPE P TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR, CONTROLLING 
TEMPERATURE (N MILL-“RPOLLS 


Br MEANS OF COOLING WATER. 
NWOTE-8r PASS /1U/ST BE CRACHED OFEN TO 
INSURE CIACULATION AROUND AEGULATOR STE? 


Mitt Rott TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. 
ringing the temperature down. (Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, New York 


RUBBER-DUST COLLECTOR. 
\ new application of a well-known principle may be seen in 
illustration that 
removing rubber dust from a tire-buffing machine 


e accompanying shows a blower being used 


installation 


+ ot 


a direct- 


ected volume 

1 
OW s¢ n a 
lat rm I 1e side 
’ \ duct runs 
1 l inlet or 
laust side of the 
lower to two emery 


umng wheels 
[These emery wheels 
are partly covered 
by a crescent- 
shaped hood, which 
atches the dust 


from the tire cas- 
ing, draws it up into 
the blower, and dis- 
harges it into the 
dust col- 


The rubber 


cyclone 
lector 





particles and grind- 
after entering 
the collector drop 
to the bottom through a pipe into a receptacle. (Ilg Electric 
Co., Whiting and Wells streets, Chicago, Illinois.) 


Removinc Dust rrom Tire Burrer. 


ings 


Ventilating 
MACHINERY PATENTS. 
CORD-FABRIC-FORMING MACHINE. 

[> Fapric-Forminc Macuine here illustrated produces rub- 

berized cord fabric for tire building by a method which 


1 


eliminates the losses of economy inherent in the usual methods 
of cord-tire construction, 

The machine is of such character that a spool of cord is 
slaced at one point in the machine and in its course through the 
machine is impregnated with rubber, wound on a mandrel and 
receives a skim coating of rubber, applied over the cords formed 
upon the mandrel; then, this covering of rubberized and coated 
cords is cut on the bias into plies of width required for building 


a tire carcass. 
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mandrel-driving 
tensioning 1,3 


central unit of the machine includes a 


The 
mechanism, 
mechanism for supplying the cord to the mandrel. A 


and a cord-impregnating, feeding, and 


second 

















unit consists of the mandrel-collecting and feeding mechanism. 3.311.375 
The third unit comprises the gum-wrapping and_ stripping ‘ 
1,311,560 
mechanism 1'3111613 
In operation, the cord from the spool D passes through the osse one 
cement pot E, through the vacuum-drying chamber F, around ae 
the tension G to a securing hook on the end of a mandrel H 
which is spirally grooved at a light pitch. The mandre! is 191.586. 
rotated and the winding of the rubberized cord upon the man- 
drel commences. At this time the mandrel-loading mechanism 191,7 
is put in operation so that when the first mandrel is completely 
126,11 
126,131 
26,18 
27,406 


























Deis 
| 
| 489.44 
PLAN J 489.8 
MACHINE FOR MAKING TireE-BuILDING FApric STRIPS 429.8 
wound, another one will be in the proper position to be next state 
covered with the cord 491,185 
When the mandrel is nearly wound the free end of a gum 491.1 
strip / is attached to the end of the mandrel and the driving 491.28 
mechanism J thrown into operation. “his causes the screw- 
threaded rail K to revolve slowly, and the gum-strip-applying 
mechanism to travel in opposite direction to that of the mandrel. 
The difference in speed compensates for the width of the gum 


strip, allowing sufficient lapping to cover the mandrel completely 
At the completion of this operation the rotation of the mandrel 


as 
is stopped and the operator then severs the cord at the junction , 310.013 


of the two mandrels, fastening the ends around the securing 

hooks on the mandrels. The transferring cradle is then rocked, 1 310.436 

delivering the freshly covered mandrel into the stripping trough L. 1,310,437. 

The machine is again started and the operation just described 

‘ 1,311,392. 

is repeated. 1,311,738. 
In the stripping trough the mandrel is stripped of its covering 

by means of a knife inserted into an appropriate groove. The 

operator slowly revolves the mandrel with one hand at 191,583. 

the same time thrusts the knife forward in the groove with 

his other hand and severs the cords and fabric. He then de- 191,584. 

posits the severed frabric strip in any suitable stock take-up = 

or rolling table. (Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, assignor : 


Tire & Rubber Co., a corporation of Ohio. 
1.309.424.) 191,723. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 


to The Goodyear 
United States patent No 


THE UNITED STATES. 125,871. 
O. 1,308,834. Repair vulcanizer. J. W. Arthur, assignor to The 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co.—both of Akron, O. 


1,309,845. Electric repair vulcanizer. O. C. Dennis, Chicago, Ill 


1,309,894. Tire-treading apparatus. K. B. Kilborn, assignor to The Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, ( 
1,310,236. Tire-making machine. J]. R. Gammeter, Akron, O. 
1,310,439. Apparatus and method for making hollow rubber articles. 
F, T. Roberts, Cleveland Heights, assignor to The Para- sis 
mount Rubber Co., Cleveland—both in Ohio. 126,641. 
1,310,440. Apparatus and method for making hollow rubber articles. 
” = oberts, Cleveland Heights, assignor to The Fara- 
mount Rubber Co., Cleveland—both in Ohio. 127.544 
1,310,441. Apparatus and method for making rubber nipples ¥.. = —_ 
Roberts, Cleveland Heights, assignor to The Paramount 
Rubber Co., Cleveland—both in Ohio. 
1,310,442. Apparatus and method for making hollow rubber articles. 
F. T. Roberts, Cleveland Heights, assignor to The Para- 491,587. 
mount Rubber Co., Cleveland—both in Ohio. 


O. 1,399,118 
N i. 
1 3 Je 


Machine for building pneumatic-tire casings I Hopkinson, 
New York City. 

Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber boots and shoes F. R. 
Ross, Cape Girardeau, Mo 

Apparatus for making fibrous webs for electri insulation, 
E. Haefely, Basel, Switzerland 

Press for vulcanizing tires to different degrees of hardness, 
J. H. Birkenbeuel, Portland, Ore 

Repair vulcanizer. FE. T. Horsey, Cleveland, O. 

Tire vulcanizing apparatus \ Le R. Munger, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to E. B. Sawyer, Lincoln, Neb 


rubber shoe-soles P. and B. De 





Apparatus 
Ci 


for making 
ifton, | 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 





I 
assicnee of 


Apparatus for vulcanizing rubber water bottles The Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee 
=» Mahoney, New Haven, Conn., U. A 

Apparatus for making hollcw rubber articles he Aranar Co., 


F. T. Roberts—both of Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Apparatus for making tires Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent 
street, Westniinster, and C. Macbeth and C . Jones, Para 
Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham 

\pparatus for making inner tubes Dunlop Rubber C« 14 
Regent street, Westminster, and C, Macbeth, Para Mills, 
Aston Cross, Birmingham 

Tire molds fer shaping ar ulcanizing D. Moseley & Sons 
and T. W. Duncan, Ch od Field Works, Ardwick, Man- 


chester 


\pparatus for making joint-making packing from rubber and 
and I) 



























asbestos fiber Potter's .\sbestos Co., Rochdale, Bridge 
& Ce Bridge, Castleton Iron Works, Castleton, both 
in I 
Means t grit from entering bearings of rubber-wash- 
ng 1 O. Shaw, Corbett Street Iron Works, Corbett 
street Manchester. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Improvements in apparatus fe g or treating $ 
ind other aterials I D 
Improvements in atus a for the f tion 
f an elastic s Re ( 
In n nts in s nt of rubl M 
& Wrig 
Improvements it nachines f shaping cylindrical bodies by 
rollit tevere Rubber ( . 
\pparatus and ess g rubber or ir < 
C. H. Gray. 
Machine f attac s having rubl t 
1 I United S c f France 
Ma e for insertir n galoshes United §S Ma 
ery Co. of Fr 
I rovements ir ratus for acing valves on atic 
tires or othe pnenmat " es unk Rubt ( f 
Australasia, Limited 
PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Stripping down carcasses 0 eggings, 
Dettling and E . 
309,687 Winentatbinn of inner tubes for pneumatic tires. I. B. 
Jeffries, Lianelly, Wales 
Reclamation of vulcanized rubber by swelling under 
and suddenly releasing pressure. H. R. Haertel, Fr 
Mass 
Manufacture of tubes fer pneumatic tires F. T. Roberts, 
assignor to The Paramount Rubber Co.- bom of Cleveland, O. 
Manutacture of inflatable rubber articles T. Roberts. as- 
signer to The Paramount Rubber Co both’ of Cleveland. O. 
Joining rubber tubes. R. J. Harrison, Chicopee Falls. Mass 
Manufacture of tubes G, F. Armstrong, 


puncture-proof tire 
Rutherford, J. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 





Manufacturing felt articles with an apron, etc. The Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee 
of F, Sage, Hastings, Mich., U. S 7 

Closing opening in hollow rubber article, vulcanizing, etc 
Canadian Cons« idated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, 
assignee of J. L, Mahoney, New Haven, Conn., U. S 

Joining vulcanized ri bbe parts under tension, applying pres- 
sure, and vulcanizing The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Ce Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of J. I Mahoney, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A . 

Vulcanizing pneumatic-tire casings, etc F. T. Roberts, Cleve- 

J A 





land, O., 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Wrapping electrodes of secondary batteries with tape of rubber 


wr other insulating material. Fuller Accumulator Ce W ood- 
li ad Works, Chadwell Heath, and T. Jones, 33 Kinfauns 
Road, Goodmayes, both in Essex 

Ornamenting rubber articles by dipping in solution of colored 
rubber, dropping other colors on them irregularly, drying, 


, 
anda 
stone, 


uleanizing. C. E. Vernon Road, Leyton- 


Leheup, 35 
London. 


Manufacture of packing and insulating material from layers of 


thin asbestos felt coated with rubber. I, H. Levin, 101 
West 140th street, New York City, U. S. A. (Not yet ac- 
cepted.) 
Manufacture of rubber balls. K. Fukuda, 3394, Oimachi-Ihara- 
gun, Tokio, Japan. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Method and means employed in making rubber tires. J. A. 


Swinchart. 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. Tue Rupper Growers’ ASSOCIATION HAS PUBLISHED THE FIRST 


number of its “Bulletin,” which is to be sent free to every 


TECHNICAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS I ~ &. ~ Fy New i IN- member of the Association. There will be no advertisements. 
tor if l t Pratt nstitute if lyn Ww or “ “ ss 

Wiley 17 Series, J. M. Jameson, Editor. John Wiley & Besides papers on rubber supply, markets, and so forth, and the 

os ia ~S ches, 44 sheets.) proceedings of the Association, the “Bulletin” prints a variety 


l iIS publication constitutes a loose-leaf laboratory manua "of scientific papers and articles relating to rubber in all its 


s " me ds r the technical chemical ranches 
- 1 
aly f a val f orga and inorganic products as coal, * * * 


] hy! i] ' rv : 
gar, animal and vegetabl us, pig TirrE Trape JourNAI [HIs IS A NEW AND INTERESTING 














t ts a Vv Of the practical importa publication from the press of The Gardner-Moffat Co., Inc., of 
ef tl Jet the analysis rubb New York. It carries some 20 pages of reading, 30 of adver- 
many more available analyt tising, and a very complete price list of standard makes of tires 
and tubes. In his excellent foreword the Editor outlines the 
vad field that the publication plans to cover. In brief, while 
LLETIS . -S abd oe CAINE Gon the manufacturer of tires will be kept informed regarding new 
processes and machines, the tire dealer and repair man will also 
L HE Bulletin : Caoutchoucs f which ty numbers be posted in all that pertains to sales, distribution, and brought 

i » da é ral publ t lose contact with the manufacturers. 
M France. The work of the | The first issue is excellently gotten up and of much interest. 

! mprised 11 : S ns devoted respectively I-ditor Pinto and his staff are to be congratulated. 
and =starch-produci lants, grasses and ,outchou * * * 
tine Aout n is G. Van Pelt, who dis THe Motor AND AccessoRY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
gth B No. 1 the program of the sectio ssues its year book for 1919, at the end of the fifteenth year of 
proj n cor ! the existence of the association. Besides the statement of the work 
stablis! \ ortant plant lone during the past year, the plans for the future and the 
ecialists ilified to undertake th r records of the association, this issue contains interesting 
ng production, or at least ccounts of the war activities of the various sections of the asso 
lirector experienced in the sciet lation, with many portraits and sketches of officials 
und preparat caoutchouc y oS 
the ntation technical ser \ NEW CATALOG OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY MANUFACTURED BY) 

vith special laboratories ficial or otherwise, in the pro the Camden Iron Works, Camden, New Jersey, includes machines 
countries used in the manufacture of pneumatic and solid rubber tires, the 
, me establishment of a scienti evaluation service In heay y type of tire-applying presses used in garages, hydraulic 
i { the present empirical trade methods presses for shoe sole and heel manufacture, heavy presses for 
+. A scientihe organiza specializing in matters applying making rubber hose, accumulators of all types, and steam or 





power pumps for all services 
laboratior f this scientific organization with the x 


hnical service for manufacture ForEIGN Trape Serres No. 1, Entittep “Discussion oF AND 
monstrating the advantages to be derived from the appli Practice and Procedure under the Export Trade Act,” has been 
ation he above proposals the importance is repeatedly ublished by the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
| upo f nnecting all the various organizations work for the benefit of those desiring to co-operate in the development 


S$ prescribe iimiits Chis connection will permit tf American foreign trade through associations formed under the 





sts to furnish na of useful effort, and they Webb-Pomerene law. The pamphlet contains many facts of im- 
‘ : cont the condition of the ortance to all firms doing an export business, including the text 
lertaken and tl mportance of the new problems to of the Webb law, sections of the amended Wilson Tariff Act, 

tigated und of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. 


T \RMSTRON( ? ER {PANY Inc, GARFIELI New No. 43178.—Protests 931667, etc., of The Rubber Association of 











is sending nteresting and instructive pamphlet, \merica et al, (New York) 

. the stages of the manufacture of its tires and inner Gutta Percua, Gutta HanckKanc, Gutta Katian, GuTTA 
receiy ft rude rubber to the shipment of the TEWEN are certain gums, classified at 10 per cent ad valorem 
luct. Each stage is illustrated with half-tone engrav- under paragraph 385, tariff act of 1913, are claimed free of duty 

aking a graphic ex tion of the hand method of build- as gutta percha under paragraph 502. Merchandise invoiced as 

e hook ha ly pr 1 in two colors. gutta hangkang, gutta katian, gutta percha, and gutta teweh was 
show a halftone of th held entitled to free entry under paragraph 502. G. A. 8194 
(T. D. 37759), G. A. 8081 (T. D. 37284), and Abstracts 42908 
* * * ind 42885 followed. (Treasury Decisions, Volume 36, No. 23, 
( MATHIE & § Lonpon, ENGLAND, \ ISSUE June 5, 1919.) 
N er 20 of thei Rubber Fa and ,’ under 7, = © 
lat f May, 1919, whicl es in compact form the usual vol No. 43213.—Protest 930720 of Pitt & Scott (New York). 
amount of inf ition regarding the many British- Kupper Rincs.—Merchandise invoiced as “G. G. rings” classi- 
1 rubber planting s. The book is of value to t ed as a manufacture of hard rubber at 25 per cent ad valorem 
g g facts regarding capital stock, area of land and inder paragraph 369, tariff act of 1913, is claimed dutiable as 
f trees, annual a t of rubber harvested, dividends 1 manufacture of india rubber or gutta percha at 10 per cent 
paid, ete. and is of interest to the rubber trade generally as under paragraph 368. On the authority of Abstract 43008 the 
showing the steady increase in production of plantation rubber: rubber rings in question were held dutiable under paragraph 


lations of price ts, forward sales, etc 368. (Treasury Decisions, Volume 36, No. 25, June 19, 1919.) 
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New Goods and Specialties. 





WATERPROOFS IN ENGLAND. 


ORE BRILLIANT COLORS and fancy designs are appear- 
ing in waterproof goods in London, apparently as 
a reaction from the gloom of the war. Ladies’ water 


proofs are being made, for in- 


stance, in black and white check 


with inset collar and belt; or in 
white with a deep sailor collar in- 
set in black, with a deep flounce 
or in 


with 


and cuffs also black; biscuit 
shades of fawn inset 


blue. 


navy- 


Cashmeres, in subdued 





shades of Saxe blue, mauve, 
champagne, and mole are also 
seen. Other designs follow the 
“dazzle” idea. i 
For children, new designs are ih Sh 
carried out in color schemes in ~ 
which Saxe blue, Royal blue, Ds ne : ‘ 
purple, scarlet, rose-pink, and 
various shades of green are employed 
Many of the girls’ coats have collars, belts and 
cuffs; cable-stitched or piped. Some are in rag 
lan shape, singl or double-breasted, with 





trasting trimmings, mak- 
ing the children’s gar- 
ments as smart as those 


of adults. 


THE “PERFECTION” 
CAPE. 


A new type of water- 
| ] 
| . l 
side, W smoked silk 
finish on the other. It 
is made in one piece and 


opens along tne sides of 





, the sleeves and body, 

“PERFECTION : 5 
Carpe. where it fastens with 
snap buttons. It packs 


8 by 4 by 1% inches. (Athol Manufac- 


turing Co., Athol, Massachusetts.) ee 


“GASPRUF” TUBING. 


A safe flexible tubing for conveying gas, and one in which 


gas may be left standing without fear of leakage is shown 1n the 


sectional view below. It consists of two tubings in one. An 








ApsoLte” SHoe, 


A RUBBERIZED VEST. 


\ vest to protect the wearer from wind, rain, and cold is 
shown below. It is made high in the neck to keep wind and 
id from the throat, and is the same thickness in the back 
as in the front, being made in 


one piece, without seams to rip, 


>>>, in back or 


made of different kinds of fabric, 


sides. This vest is 


rubberized, and, in some qualities, 


wool-lined. It has four pockets 


ats 4 on the front, two large ones and 
4 Ww) . 
wo 1 Ny Ki- two smaller. It is suitable for 
4 NS ‘ ~- + * 
Pes the chauffeur, automobile tourist, 


/b uy , motorcyclist, hunter, fisherman, 
’ { # } and all who are exposed to the 


' 
wage \ weather In some respe S 
_ \ J more cor ble to wear la 
yg %, ir than 
Uv sweater. (Comfort Auto R e Lo., 
\ 4 rl] y 4 y 
E W ATERPR s Wa , New } 
THE “APSOLE” OUTING SHOE. 
\ marked improvement in the n al ifa ture 
so-called “te is the elimination of 





C ined y 1¢ s es 

Wi the and 

us¢ ) WW es 
somew similar to the 
process used in factories I 


making leather footwear 


The 


soles 


art o! the Pa ber” Variety, 
made of a compound of rubber and 
fiber, and having greater durability than 


all-rubber soles, and the inner soles are 
of cork, insuring coolness and comfort. 
The result is a much more durable boot 
or shoe, and a far handsomer one, and 
the 


last, this line is having such a 


as it is made on latest fashionable 


demand 
from the trade as to greatly exceed 
(Apsiey Rul 


Massachusetts. ) 


the factory production. yber 


, Hudson, 
“2 IN 1” TREAD FILLER. 

A liquid rubber for treating cuts, bruises, 
and gashes in automobile and motorcycle 


casings comes in a convenient tube one by 





























inner core of rubber-packed flexible galvanized steel is covered — six inches. (Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, 
with a double jacket and with two coverings of gas-proot and Illinois. ) 
gas-tight compound, having an outer covering of lustrous silk 
1 silkaline. The steel core gives the strength necessary for IN ATTACHING RUBBER HEELS TO BOOTS AND 
durability and the composition jacket makes the tubing leak- shoes, clincher nails are used, which are 
rl dri > } oug t > ] chere 
on a. waar wees — RUBBER iven thr igh _ metal washers. 
ee ee ee ae “Klean Kutt Kup’-head rubber-heel 
a ; : : 
} nal laced on the market, 
on: have cuy ed heads which hold 
< Ae} P 
ey yo and el t i set so that the 
. “4 nail can lx riven straight A 
. _ — center tack-point always hes 
SectionaL View or “Gasprvt Tvusinc , _— : . : 1 1€s 
with a curl while the heads are 
f :. ] ‘ f : . “OLpFIELD” Tire 
proof and odor-proof. The rubber ends are corrugated on the lush with metal washers embedded in the DFIELD’ TIRE, 
inside, so as to hold firmly, and are indestructible and Sate. heels. The shank corrugations are deeper than those on wire 
(Atlantic Tubing Co., Providence, Rhode Is‘and.) nails. (United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Massachusetts.) 
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A NEW “SLING-SHOT.” DUNLOP SELLS BALLS THROUGH PROFESSIONALS. 
. ut autumn is near, the boys are interested in hunting The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham, England, is 
ting, and the innot have a gun is always glad employing the novel sales policy this season of selling its golf 
: 1 sling-sh The balls through professional players exclusively, instead of through 
ited is suitable sh sporting goods dealers as well. Having introduced the “Dunlop” 
it small game or at a targ golf balls in this way, it was a logical procedure to confine their 
wn as the “Zip-Zaj sale to the club professionals. 
‘ mad ‘ _— 
1 ic ctr , a MEDICINE DROPPER. 
rhe ' , s are \ new style of medicine 
; good grade 1 dropper is an improved form 
. at strength a es of the well-known combination 
as well as durab of rubber bulb and glass tube 
; we how the ssess However, instead of the usual 
Le this creates 1¢ straight tube, this one has a 
e like it in othe ‘ bulb at the center. The point is 
1 when glazed, and the rubber bulb is 
: sf the hee a] These ‘ 
where he got his “Zip-Za . on " rs of the best quality. These drop 
npanions are likely to pati e pers come packed twelve on a 
at same store—a (Au ( nb ard tor display purposes, and 
< srolina each card is, in turn, packed in “Mesees* Beaseeenn 
a separate carton. This drop- 
AN INDUSTRIAL GAS-MASK per is known as the “Maderite.” (The Seamless Rubber 
inder the direction of a former executive ot the Kesearch . Inc., New Haven, Connecticut.) 
Division of the Chemical Warfare Service — 
, ' , , A SELF-PROPELLING NOZZLE. 
7 the Government, the gas-mask snown ma bo : ‘ : 
, : , , rhe “Victory” self-propelling nozzle has recently been invented 
ere gives the Army standard of gas pro- ; , : 
: + hef by John T. Burns, a workman employed by the Department of 
tection something never attained before in ite é 7 7 pee “Sis ee. 2 
: : . Sewers, New York City. The point of the nozzle permits a 
justrial gas-mask design. The points of , ’ ; 
are ; small stream of water, forced through at high pressure, to cut 
particular practicability are protection c : : - g 
, into any obstruction in the sewer and loosen portions of it. This 
against a wide range of industrial gases, ” ; : 
, ed dente: connfect ia device is extremely simple to operate and accomplishes results. 
mes smokes, an usts, co ort = 
, In the back part of the nozzle are holes through which some 
wearing; clear vision through the eye- . 
.o 3 é { the water is diverted and this tends to float or force the 
yieces, made possible by the incoming air ae ‘ : 
moistur n them; quick ad loosened part of the obstruction back to the sewer opening. The 
irying an) oisture oO them; quick ad- : = : 
. . force of the water impels the nozzle forward at the same time 
ustment low breathing resistance; no 
e-clip or mouth-piece, permitting speech 
lered; no handicap in wearing while 
t work; light weight; first class quality of 
“Burne Gas-Mas materials used in its construction The 
complete mask includes the face-piece, the interior of which 1s 
illustrated here, made t gh-grade, heavy rubber covered o1 
h side wit 1 ave rf gh elastic fab i f 
‘ , ' Lohse ‘ (Reduced Size) 
cal with ¢ i gs ind a irabie, ign ) 
‘ | canis 1 P erials f abs g th rut Vicrory” Serr-Proretrincg Nozzie. 
¢ . i cont } sted ‘ : ' : . : : 
i nes I eplaceable when exhaust it forces the obstruction behind it, and pulling the hose 
gh use ru face-piece rests easily against the tac¢ ith it. Sometimes the distance covered and cleared is as great 
‘ a fe from leakag: The M as two hundred feet. (Sidney 
Safety Appliar is Mask Department, Chamber otf | Sladden & Co., 1576 Woolworth 
g syivania Building, New York City.) 
\ it clain ate the dangers of puncturing, as \ new style of tire intended 
e repa ; ’ 7 sings for use on heavy trucks is 
ron called the “Caterpillar,” be- 
e West. | iuse it reaches out and grips 
con | » the road, lets go without fric- 
three layers of ion, and on release puts behind 
corded fabr the point of road contact its 
wi ushions full resilient force that in a 
of live rubber measure overcomes the inertia 


between and an 





outer tread of 
extra tough | ‘ 

- AMBeart ““TRUBLPRUI IRE 
rubber The 


stretchless cord belts distribute the shock vibration, while low- 
pressure air chambers in the rubber cushions, at regular intervals, 
Tire & Rubber Co., Portland, Ore- 


give resiliency. (Lambert 


gon 


of the wheel. The tire is ap- 
As 


shown in the accompanying il- 





plied by a hydraulic press. 


Ketty-SprinGFietp “‘CATER- 


PILLAR” TRE. 


lustration, the tire is cut into 

at regular intervals, the spaces alternating on the opposite edges 
of the outer surface. It is claimed that this tire is much easier 
on engine and chassis. (Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 200 West 
57th street, New York City.) 
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Six Years 


TATISTICS RECENTLY PUBLISHED ,, 
by the National Automo- 


Com- w 








bile Chamber of 
merce, Inc., together with a few 
conservative by THE 
InprA RupBer Wortp, show the 


estimates 


~~ 
= 


remarkable growth of the rub- 


ber tire industry during the 
major part of the war period 
and the check placed upon its 
development after the 


States joined the con- 


nominal 


*. 


United 
flict 


That the phenomenal growth 


Millions of Dollars 
6 








of the United States tire out- 

put is due chiefly to the enor- 

mous and steadily increasing 8 

use of the automobile for both 
business and pleasure is indi- ° 





cated by the motor vehicle reg- 
years and 





istration for recent ae eS ow he 
the fact 


of the 


Pneumatic Tire AND TUBE 
PRopvucrion. 


that about 2 


product is 
United 


per cent. 
being ex- 
ported. The States consumes practically its entire tire 
product 

AMERICAN MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION. 
Year 1913 1914 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Cars 1.254.971 1,711,339 2,445,664 3,512,996 4,983,340 


1918. 


Assuming five tires per car as the average annual consump- 
tion the American demand for tires has from about 
6,275,000 in 1913 to nearly 31,000,000 in 1918, or to nearly five 

f 1913. 

AMERICAN TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION. 
the past six years the American tire and tube produc- 


grown 


times that 


tion, actual and estimated, has been as follows: 


1918 
Year 14 1915 1916. 7 9 Months 
Casing 
de 
c s 6,588,004 8,983.00 ? 840,000 18,564,957 25,840,656 16,19¢ ¢ 
Tubes 1 
6 $ 16.785.398 23.256.752 16 ; 


It will be seen that the figures for 1917, the last whole year 


for which complete totals are given and the last year of un- 


ted production, show an increase of nearly three times 
over the output for 1913. At an average 


1917 product was about $646,016,400. 


restric 
of $25 per tire the 
value of the 

AMERICAN CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION FOR TIRES. 


For the manufacture of the tires and tubes mentioned above 


the consumption of crude rubber was as follows: 
Nine Months, 
1917 1918 
Casi f , s ‘ , weg 162,643.48 106,256,616 
Tubes under 6 inches ; 35. 24,577,986 


38,634,236 


11,105,397 





Totals 2 186,574,235 

* Only the estimated total weights are available for the years 1913-1916 

They are 1913, 65,880,000 pounds; 1914, 89,830,000 puunds; 1915, 128,- 
400,000 pounds; and 1916, 185,649,570 pounds. 


In i917 approximately 75 per cent of the rubber consumed in 


the United States was tires and tire 
against only 58 per cent of the crude rubber imports for the 
fiscal year 1913. The actual quantity of crude rubber used in 
1917, the year in which tire production reached its highest mark, 
was fully 3% times that for the year 1913. 


used for sundries as 


6,146,617 


of Tire Production in the United States. 


AMERICAN TIRE DEMAND FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. 
Statistics of motor vehicle production in the United States 
indicate the increasing number of pneumatic and solid tires re- 
quired annually for original equipment. 
MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION. 


Passenger 
Totals, 


Year Cars Motor Trucks. 

1913 461,500 23.500 485,060 
1914 543,679 25,375 569,045 
BPE cecease 818,618 74,000 892,618 
-,. Beeerrreree 1,493,617 90,000 1,583,617 
Sa ree 1,740,792 128,157 1,868,947 
SPE wcnaegsncccatees 926,388 227,250 1,153,637 

Only a cursory inspection of these figures is necessary to 


see how the production of passenger cars and correspondingly 
of pneumatic tires was curtailed by the war situation of 1918, 
and the production of trucks and solid tires stimulated. Truck 
tire production for original showed continuous 
growth during the war period and in 1918 had increased over 
8% times more than the 1913 production. Pneumatic tire pro- 
duction for the original equipment of cars reached its highest 
figure for the year 1917, when it was nearly 3% times the 1913 
output. It is seen, therefore, that while 1,940,000 tires sufficed 
for new equipment in 1913, no less than 7,475,776 were required 
in 1917, an increase of nearly three times. Although the greater 
volume of increase has been in pneumatic tires under 6 inches, 
the greater rate of increase has been in solid and large pneu- 
matic tires for trucks. 


equipment 


TIRES IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Of the 6,146,617 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
during the calender year 1918, some 662,000 were trucks, so that 



































13 1914 «91S 19GIGNT” KB isis 1941S sGSCSTTSC 
PASSENGER-CAR TIRES FOR ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Reuspser ConsuMED IN TIRES 


AND TUBES. 


about 8% times as many pneumatic tires under 6 inches as truck 
tires were in use last year, the number of each sort, exclusive 
and replacements, being approximately 21,938,000 
pneumatics and 2,,648,000 truck tires. One additional tire per car 
would be a conservative estimate for spares and replacements, 
making the totals 27,423,000 pneumatics and 3,310,000 truck tires. 
With nearly 31,000,000 motor vehicles tires in use it is not sur- 
prising that some 12,000 vulcanizers are kept busy with repairs 


of spares 


and retreading. 
On the basis of 20 pounds of rubber average per car for regular 
equipment, and one-fourth of that extra for one spare per car, 
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53,665,425 Is I were being used last year in Ameri- 
n tire casings alon umount equal to nearly 40 per cent of 
he United State T j I scal vear ended 
June 30, 1918 
UNITED STATES TIRE EXPORTS. 
Export business has become a considerable par e Ame 
£91 tict 
al I c W c POLLOW 2 Stdatis 5 
npil ] Foreig ind De ime¢ F 
AUTOMOBILE TIRE EXPORTS 
1 $1 7 4 < _ 
\. America 1 é r 
3. A N r ¢ ri ¢ 
) al 4 
| ry 4 R¢ 
ils $ 4 - - 
s ly s tacts te s t 
thie Oo! 2 e ex $ > 
» \mer l i Q ea S 
4 
} 





Preck Tire > E \ { e Tire 
Eourr : 

ess in ese three d i earl 34 times, and this com 
bined value in 1918 s 35 pe nore than the value of these 
exports in 1913. Exports to Oceania fell off in 1917, but the fol- 
lowing year had nearly reached the high mark of 1916 and rep 
12 } g > 

resented an increase of some 13 times the value of the 1913 


xports North American exports were adversely affected in 
1914 and 1915, but thereafter steadily increased until in 1918 
hey had increased 175 per cent alue 

European exports have flucti 1 greatly owing to the war 





In 1914 they decreased a little 1t increased considerably in 1915 
ind in 1916 jumped to more tha ve times their value in 1913, 
ifter which they declined steadil he value of the 1918 ship- 
ments being only about 74 pe ent of t 1913 value 








Total tire exports t ll untries likewise fell off in 1914 
ut gained in 1915, jum] d t al t 434 times as much as in 
1913 during 1916, dropped considerably in 1917, but showed a 
vticeable gain in 1918 it ma be sal 1, there fore, that ex ept 

the emergency year 1916, American automobile tire exports 
have shown a great and steady growth, the value of the 1918 
foreign business having reased 254 per cent over that of 1913 


Ir 1S TO YOUR BEST INTEREST TO PUT LIBERTY BOND INTEREST IN 


War Savings Stamps 


THE “CONSCIENCE” OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
By G. T. Clayton.’ 

A’ MODERN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION increases in complenity, 

further division of responsibility and more closely 


delegation of authority must be extended or the management 


detined 
will 


It is being recognized more and more that one 


ecome chaotic. 
yrtant function in a well-organized industrial establish- 
responsibility of selection, placing, and advancement 


most imp 
ment is the 
f workers. This is what we mean by the term “employment 
management.” 
Employment management goes further, however, than merely 
yncerning itself with such selection, placement and promotion. 


rt of the selection, the character, experience, 


It investigates, as pz 


and capacity of the applicant. It investigates for placement; and 


does not limit its investigation to the applicant. It sounds possi- 
ilities of openings for placement, and it employs every means to 
I and safety of the worker and thus assists his 
advancement by giving him a quiet mind and an assured future. 


conscience of modern 





ment manager is really the 
P 


in practical action Id days when employers had 





but few workers and themselves worked side by side with them, 


boss; his idiosyncra- 


; 
known to his 





c c wi K€ Was lu 
sies were understood; his ambitions were appreciated because 
ey were like to the boss’s ambitions. But now when workers, 
mbered by the thousands, are employed by a collective ss 
\ s a mere list of stockholders, living perhaps thousands of 


ym the works and knowing the workers only as items of 
" 


or loss on a ledger, some substitute for the old personal 


touch must be found or industry will become, first, a congeries 


f unrelated items in reports, and, finally, mere anarchy If 
modern industry is to be well-knit; is to understand and accom- 
1 its real purposes, it must cultivate its conscience—the em- 
nent manager 
[he usual method of business organization unfortunately has 
) far failed to take in this function as a distinct part of factory 
trol 


[he toreman should not be charged with the responsi- 
lecting his gang. Good management does not require 
that he do so. Factory after factory has demonstrated that if 
1¢ foreman’s power includes that of sending back an unsatis- 
factory worker to the employment manager for removal and re- 
placement, that is sufficient for purposes of discipline. But when 
it is that the 
worker ranges from $10 to $200, and averages probably more 


than $60 each, a stupendous leak in the business which still clings 


considered cost of securing and training each 


to the antiquated foremanship hiring-and-firing method, is dis- 
closed. Moreover, a competent employment management reduces 
industrial 
these days, when every nerve must be strained to secure the 


misunderstanding and friction quite noticeably. In 
highest possible output, no wise factory manager will ignore such 
a means of keeping the industrial peace. 

Employment management differs from public employment 


service. Some employers have been limiting their employment 
management to the status of mere labor-recruiting agencies. 
That work should be left to an employment agency whose func- 
tion is to find the labor and sift it in a preliminary way, offering 
those workers who seem likely to suit to the employment man- 
ager for his more intimate knowledge of the factory’s needs, his 
more thorough methods of sclection. The employment manager 
-annot be dispensed with in favor of the public employment 
agency any more than the public employment agency in this day 
f national need can be evaded. It is the plainest common sense 
to counsel that every industrial concern immediately secure the 
best possible employment manager and place upon him the author- 
ity and responsibility of a direct delegate from the highest com- 
mand in With any less authority, the em- 


ployment manager is almost sure to fail. 


the establishment. 


tor, iraining and Dilution Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
A PIONEER IN WIRE AND CABLE INSULATION. 

H= A. Reep, president of the Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 

of New York, died at his home in Newark, New Jersey, 
in his ninety-first year, on August 23, 1919. 
the heat on July 4 and had been 
ill ever since. Mr. Reed was born 
in Carmel, New York, February 
11, 1829. At 17 he began to teach 
school and to learn 
and in 1849 was put in charge of 
office at Carmel, 


He was affected by 


telegraphy, 


the telegraph 
from which he was transferred to 


New York City and later to 
Poughkeepsie. There he estab 
lished a booksto1 ulso, which he 
kept up till 1876. ‘1 e took 
up expert accounting and was en 

ployed by the B O i cha 
Works and became secretary in 


1885, treasurer in 1893, and presi- 
dent in 1905, a position he re- 
tained death. Last 
spring the company celebrated at 
Newark his ninetieth birthday and at the same time the fiftieth 
birthday of his son, Henry D. Reed, vice-president of the com- 





until his 


Henry A. REeEp. 


pany 

Mr. Reed was always interested in electrical science and its 
development. As he believed that rubber was better than gutta 
percha for insulation, except under water, he employed a com- 
petent engineer to design machinery to insulate wire and cables 
with rubber. He with the United States Light- 
House Board in 1887 in devising a system of lighting channels 
In 1888 he designed 
He was first 


collaborated 


with electricity by buoys and range lights. 
the first high-tension cable to be used underground, 
in America to test faults by the galvanometer. 

Mr. Reed 
New York. 
Mr. 


Trade Society and was a member of the 


was one of the organizers of the Electric Club in 
There he exhibited the first perfected phonograph 
He also helped to organize the Electric 
American Institute of 
his widow, three sons 


made by Edison 


Electrical Engineers. He is survived by 
and a daughter 


A FCRMER WEBBING MANUFACTURER. 
Horatio Nelson Starkey, an old-time elastic webbing manufac- 
died at Dedham, Massachusetts, August 16, 1919, aged 
He was born in Attleboro, Massachusetts, and was 


turer, 
€0 years 
the son of the late Henry C. Starkey, who was a pioneer in the 


elastic web business and with whom the son associated him- 


self, afterwards succeeding him, having a factory in Chelsea, 
His retired from 


about ten years ago 


Massachusetts. health failing, he business 
He leaves no near relatives 


ACTIVE IN RUBBER EXPLORATIONS. 


Charles R. Lamson, prominent in the crude rubber trade ten 
or twenty years ago, died at a hospital in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
August 9 

Manaos, 


several years stationed at 


Gould, and later, did much ex- 


Mr. Lamson was for 
Brazil, as agent for Henry A. 
ploring in Ecuador and Colombia, searching out new fields for 
the exploitation of crude rubber. In 1904 he 
party headed by Henry C. Pearson on a tour of investigation in 
Panama, an account of which appeared in THE INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp. In that series of articles he was known as “The Com- 
modore - 

In the spring of 1918, anxious to serve his country, he entered 
the service of the Food Administration at Washington and when 
that hody ceased to exist he became Latin American trade ex- 


was one of the 


pert for the United States Shipping Board, a position for which 
he was ably qualified by his South American acquaintance and 
experience 

He was taken ill in Washington early last month and arriving 
at his home at Beverly, was in such condition that he was 
taken to the hospital there, living only a few days. 
his widow, and one Charles W. who 
year and a half in the great war with the 26th Division, return- 


He leaves 
son, Lamson, served a 
ing last April. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR EBONITE AND BAKELITE. 
Ebonite in its various forms and kinds, such compositions as 
bakelite, wenjacite, gallalite, eburin, rivolite, pertinax, and the 
like, possess a great number of rendering them 
eminently suitable for the manufacture of a great many articles. 

These materials may be divided into two large groups, namely, 
ebonite derived from rubber and phenolformaldehyde condensa- 
tion products, A new Dutch process has recently been patented 
in England’ for the manufacture of a cheap product, said to 
combine all the good qualities of the above-mentioned materials. 
The following example is given to illustrate the process: 


properties 


Five parts resin and three parts paraffine are added in succes- 
sive quantities and are melted in ten parts by weight of boiled 
To this twenty-five parts by weight of rubber waste 
The mixture is heated and 
is then 


linseed oil. 
in a finely divided state are added. 
stirred until the rubber is dissolved in the pulp. It 
allowed to cool, and a mixture of the following materials is 
added: eight parts sulphur, ten parts infusorial earth, ten parts 
bone-black, three parts magnesia, fifty parts clay. The 
mixture is thoroughly intermingled by the aid of a heated 
roller mixing mill, sheeted on the calender, then, if required, put 
into the mold, pressed, and finally vulcanized for a period of two 


and 


hours or less with the aid of steam. 


It is stated to be possible to manufacture from rubber waste 
a hard kind of india rubber along these new lines that possesses 
ali the good qualities of ebonite. It is a first-rate insulating 
material, and, according to experiment, it even surpasses consid- 
in dielectric strength the insulation-resistance properties 


it may be made in every 


erably 
of ebonite itself; it is not combustible; 
of hardness, indeed a degree of hardness may be given 
t that materially exceeds that of ebonite; it is elastic, and may 
, that after having been heated 


degree 


i 
1 a par ener : x 4 
be manufactured in such a 
it assumes the shape into which it is bent, which 


way 
adequately 
shape is retained after cooling. However, if desired, it may 
be caused not to become noticeably softer or more flexible. It 
planing, milling, 
It may be 


is admirably adapted to be worked, as by 
drilling, pressing, sawing, burnishing and polishing. 
made in every desired color, more conveniently than can ebonite, 
and, in contradistinction to the latter, it is proof against the 
Moreover, it resists the influence of cold 


It is practically insoluble and indifferent 


infiuence of sunlight. 
and even of hot oil. 
alkalis, and salts. 
with or without the use of metal molds. 
1919.) 


to acias, Vulcanization may be effected either 


(“The India Rubber 
Journal,” February 8, 


FRENCH RUBBER ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Soctété Finaciére des Caoutchoucs, which, until recently, 
was the only continental rubber trust that was modeled upon 
the British trusts, and handled the stocks of plantations in the 
Malay States and in the Dutch East Indies, has split in two. 
One portion holds to the old name, and has transferred its head- 
quarters from Antwerp to Brussels, with offices in Paris at 74 
rue Lazare. The other portion has been incorporated 
under the name Société Internationale de Plantations et de Fi- 
nances. (S.1. P. E. F.) <A. Berthelot is president of the Finan- 
ciére, and E. Bunge of the S. I. P. E. F. 


1 British 


Saint 


patent No. 118,270 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 
been answered; never- 


T 1E inquiries that follow have already . I 
f é in I fer f not nl n showin the needs 


that additional in- 








rad M“ ( fj 1 ii 
, "? rnisi t} whe read then The editor 
, , I } ’ re a pip we wii i” 
7x \r juir received for the address of a 
a ve ig anufactured and put on the 
‘ " letermining the hardness and 
be 
73 A read i as to who manuf ires 
4 ale 
732 A s scr rmatio about a cord-lined 
i wi } gt 
733 le name address of the company manufacturing 
athe tire-wra g machine is desired by a tire manu- 
acture 
734.) An ] ee eceived for a machine for wind- 
g e tape 
735 \ reader a umes and addresses of stationery 
re okers w andl ver bands in large quantities 
(736 The names a " esses are desired of manufacturers 
f automobile, motor le, and bicycle valves such as are used 
eT s Clk ries 
(737 Request is made for the names and addresses of manu 
acturers rub s for the fabric strips used in 
if a 
738 \ reig " " requests the name and ad 
‘ il i i e tor maki 2 lac <-and 
red striped 2 
TRADE CPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
ir ! t i fr the Bureau of Foreign and 
mestic ( , ; district or cooperative officer Re 
’ h shou ! par heet, and state number 
29,989 An age Irela lesires represent America! 
" " ‘ yf rubber, me unical and general lines, includ 
x ires 
(30,012 \ ma lesopot expe to purchase if 
table, desires quotat ; \merica up to , 
teen-hundredweight a ar lorries with pneumatic tires and 
i prop 10n OF spares 
3.015.) \ mpa Switzerland wishes to secure the 
gency for the sale of rubber tires. Quote f. 0. b. New York 
r « f. French o talian ports. Correspondence may be in 
Englis! 
30,017 he re i ta nglish firm is in this 
intry ecure age the sale f rubber-making ma 
ery 
30.036 \ Norw lesires the age to e sale 
f rubbe " I er g Quote f. Norwegian port 
Correspondence may be English 
(30,042 I epres é f an English firm is this 
intr ind W res ft AS¢ and to s¢ re the agency tor 
sale bber good Siberia 
30,088 The t and agency is desired by a man in 
( slovakia é es, weight immaterial, millimeter 
mens R15 105, 820 120, 880 by 120, 895 by 120, 760 
100, and 710 by 100 ring cars and motor trucks. Two 
urloads a eeded 
30,118 \ manuf g a wholesale firm in Sweden 
5 ) T ise ri I aimed rubber, rubber go $s, Ma- 
tools and appliances for facilitating preparatory as well 
: . g processes of anufa ring plants for rubber goods 
30,133 The purchase 1 sole agency is desired by a firm 
echos kia f rubber tires. Payment to be 
made in United States curren 
len desires the purchase 


13 Ar mporting firn n swede a 


No. 207 


footwear, on own account and on commission 
(30,216.) A wholesale dealer in the Netherlands 
ive quotations from manufacturers for the purchase of rub- 
Samples of the goods desired and may be examined at 
(Refer to Miscellaneous Exhibit 


desires to 


au or its district offices 





in English. 


Correspondence may be 
(30,348.) The purchase is desired by a firm in Belgium of 
irticles in India rubber. Quotations should be given  £ 
Belgian ports. Terms cash or short term credit. Correspond- 
nce may be in French. 
( 30,393.) An importing company in India desires to come 
nto direct touch with manufacturers of solid tires for busses 


d pneumatic tires for pleasure cars. 
The representative of an automobile sales company 


(30,406. ) 

New Zealand is in the United States for a short time, and 
desires to secure an agency for the sale of rubber tires. 

(30,411.) <A firm in Spain desires to purchase balata belting. 


Correspondence may be in English. 
(30,429.) An American who is established in 


secure agencies for the sale of tires. 


France desires 


to 
(30,431.) A man from Denmark who is in the United States 
for a short time wishes to secure an agency for the sale of 
rubber shoes 
( 30,445.) A merchant in South Africa desires to receive catal- 


gs, prices and samples of fountain pens and druggists’ sundries. 
(30,446. ) \n importer in Switzerland desires to purchase and 


agency for the sale of tires. Correspondence may be 


COLONEL COLT’S INVENTIVE ANCESTOR. 


A BiT OF 


wood-cut 


centres about the old-time 


It pictures 14-year-old Sam- 
The 


INTERESTING HISTORY 
here reproduced. 


named 


1el Colt, for whom Colonel Samuel P. Colt was 
y is shown aboard ship fashioning a model of the revolver 
which he was the inventor. Very adventurous and pre- 





a 4 
Tue Boy Coit INVENTING THE REVOLVER. 
cocious, he had run away to sea when only ten years old. After 
seeing the world and inventing the revolver, he returned home, 
secured patents and later founded the great fire-arm company 
hat bore his name. Incidentally, during the Civil War he in- 


vented an insulating compound and did considerable in wire 


PACIFIC-FAR EAST FREIGHT TARIFF NO. 16-D. 
freights from Pacific ports to the Far East, 


New rates for 
namely Hongkong, Shankhai, Kobe, Yokohama and Manila, 
have been issued by the United States Shipping Board, effective 


shoes and rubbers are 45 cents per cubic 
and solid tires 25 cents. Junk, 
per 


15. Boots, 


foot; pneumatic tires, 314%4cents; 
including old rubber, $1 per hundredweight or 50 cents 


August 


cubdic toot 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 





—y 


i 


HE ACTIVITIES OF THE RuBBER ASSOCIATION were necessarily 
curtailed to come extent during the month of August be- 
cause of the general midsummer dullness and vacations, 


resulting in difficulty to secure representation for the meetings. 


ASSOCIATION HAS FREIGHT RATE EXPERT. 


R. H. Goebel, who has had many years’ service with joint 
freight rate and tariff organizations of the railroads, particularly 
in the East, has been secured by the Association as a freight rate 
expert. The Association will now be in a position to render 
assistance of an executive nature to its members in connection 
with freight traffic problems. These primarily relate to changes 
in rates and classifications involving maintenance of rate levels, 
and rate advices to members who have not felt justified in build- 
ing up their own traffic organizations. This work may include 
analysis of rate conditious with respect to sales distribution and 
general information regarding traffic or transportation details. 


DOCKETS FOR ALL DIVISION AND OTHER GENERAL MEETINGS. 


A plan which was found to be very practicable and conducive 
to a more businesslike procedure in the meetings of the Traffic 
Division will be put in operation at future meetings of divisions 
of the Association. 

It consists in the preparation of an informal typewritten docket 
of subjects requiring the attention of division meetings, covering 
as briefly as possible a statement of the matter involved. This 
plan makes it possible to conduct the meeting in a more orderly 
manner and enables members to take with them or have sent to 
them by the secretary after the meeting this summarized record 
of the subjects considered, which will be supplemental to the 
regular minutes that are mailed from the association office. 

Furthermore, it will be of assistance to the association office in 
its endeavor to become of greater value to the industry by 
keeping closely in touch with the subjects in which the several 
divisions are interested. 

To make this arrangement useful it is necessary that the asso- 
ciation office be advised, prior to any meeting, of the subjects 
which members desire to have brought before the meeting for 
discussion, but it is not contemplated that only matters which are 
included in the informal docket will be given consideration 
because there will always be opportunity for the presentation of 
any matter of interest at the time of the meeting. 


MEETING OF SPECIFICATION COMMITTEE OF OLD WAR SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Specification Committee of the old War 
Service Committee, of which Dr. Geer is chairman and N. S$ 
Noble, Secretary, was held at the offices of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. on August 8. Preliminary steps were taken toward organiz- 
ing the Specification Committee as a permanent branch of the 
association in order to put it on a more substantial footing, as 
it was felt that there was a real field for the work it might do. 

Positive action was taken with respect to the working out by 
the Specification Committee with the United States Railroad 
Administration and other departments of the Federal Government 
of standard specifications for certain items in the mechanical 
goods line 


“CLEARSKIN” RUBBER SPONGES. 


Following the usual procedure which makes the office of the 
Rubber Association the medium for disseminating advice of this 
sort, The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has announced that 
it has registered at Washington the coined word “Clearskin,” 
to be applied to rubber sponges of their manufacture. 


ASSOCIATION’S TWENTIETH YEAR BOOK. 

Work on the Association’s Twentieth Year-Book is progress- 
ing as rapidly as possible. The publication is already long over- 
due as a result of a change in organization and other circum- 
stances which could not be controlled. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Only one arbitration proceeding was conducted during August, 
and that involved alleged non-fulfillment of contract conditions 
in respect to a specified time delivery. The arbitrators’ award 
was in favor of the seller of the crude rubber and to the effect 
that the terms of the contract had been complied with. 
MEETING OF RUBBER CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of the Rubber Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Division at the Yale Club, New York City, 
September 4. The feeling is evident that the present state of 
affairs in the trade makes it desirable that the general situation 
be reviewed and an interesting meeting is looked for 

MEETING OF RUBBER RECLAIMERS’ DIVISION. 

An endeavor is being made by the officers of the Rubber Re- 
claimers’ Division to arrange for a day’s outing in connection 
with the next meeting of that division, which is contemplated for 
Tuesday, September 9. The proposal is to spend the day at 
one of the prominent Long Island Clubs, where the meeting 
might be held in the morning, upon arrival, and the remainder 
of the day spent at golf, tennis, bathing, etc,, for which the 
facilities of the club are unusually fine. If, however, the outing 
idea is found to be impracticable, the meeting will be held Sep 
tember 9, at the Yale Club, New York City. A general discus- 
sion of trade conditions is contemplated. 

MEETING OF PNEUMATIC TIRE MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION. 

There is in contemplation a meeting of the Pneumatic Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division to be held about the middle of Septem- 
ber, but it is not yet possible to decide upon the date, There 
are an unusual number of important subjects involving trade 
principles and practices which will come before the division for 
consideration and the meeting will doubtless be an interesting one. 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX. RECENT RULINGS BY THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 


New York, July 26, 1919. 
To the firm members of the Rubber Association of America 
The following rulings have just been released by the Treas- 
ury Department: 


TREASURY DECISION NO, 2893. APPROVED JULY 17, 1919. 


(1) Arrictes Consicnep To Retaiter—The last sentence of Article 
§ of Regulations 47 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Where a manufacturer consigus articles to a retailer, retaining owner- 
ship in them until they are disposed of by the retailer, the manufacturer 
must pay the tax upon the basis of the manufacturer’s selling price 
on all goods sold to the retailer, as shown by reports to be procured 
by nim monthly from the retailer. 

(2) Tires, inner tubes, part or accessories: Article 14 of Regulations 
47 is supplemented by adding thereto the following : 

The werds “tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories” shall be under- 
stuod to embrace only such tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories as 
have reached such a stage of manufacture that they constitute articles 
commonly or commercially known as “tires, inner tubes, parts, or ac 
cessories,” and shall not be understood to embrace raw materials used 
in the manufacture of such articles. Unvulcanized sheet rubber. liquid 





vuicaniziuig, rubber cement, and friction fabrics are considered to be 
raw matcrials and are exempt from tax. 
* * » 
(4) Parts or Accessories—Article 16 Regulations 47 is supplemented 
by adding thereto the following: 
Tarts cr accessories for automobile trucks, automobile wagons, other 
automobiles, or motorcycles primarily adaptable for use on or in con- 


nection therewith when sold for any othe purpose are not taxable 


provided the purchaser files with his order a statement that such parts 


or acecsseries are to be used on cr in connection with another article 
of commcrce not cnumerated in or included in subdivision (1), (2) 
(3), of Section 90 For example. a self-starter primarily adaptable 


for use on an automobile, if soid to a manufacturer of motor boats, 
such manufacturer stating in his order that it is to be used in the 
manufacture f a motor boat and not upon an automobile, is not 
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TREASURY DECISION 2897. APPROVED JULY 22, 1919. TAX APPLIES thereof even though they are to be paid for entirely out of public 
TO SALES TO STATES OR POLITICAL SUB-DIVISIONS THEREOF moneys and are to be used im carrying on governmental operations 
= A. L. Vites, General Manager 
To Collectors I Rev oO < 
Under an opin f e Attorney General, datea July 7, 1] ul 
factureis, producer ! rters eclared t e subject to t FEDERAL EXCISE TAX—TAXABILITY OF RADIATOR, AIR, PUMP 
excise tax i sean, Soe a Epetias Aap of 8 AND GASOLINE HOSE, GENERATOR TUBING, BRAKE-BAND 
ics mace t s 1 s sion : . 1s pr 
ae age gs Bate r LININGS, AND PACKING. 
urda t ‘ nor ntacturers, pr cers, ar r , c 
tT +" | din ieneiein ‘tec seals Sheena Oe ak Ga Mice New York, August 25, 1919. 
Act of 1917, Section 900 of the Kever Act of 1913 upon a the firm members of The Rubber Association of America, Ini 
sale t taxa art ade t States r t i 1 ivisions reot , 7 - 
xcept whe ‘ t from tax upon such sal su [The Rubber Association is advised that the following letter 
. visios ‘ S ‘ ft Re e Act of 1918. I: 2 
" cnet “er was recently sent out by the office of the Commissioner of 
vendors are held to be liable to tax upon all Internal Revenue: 
aa o vm mR o Act of 1917, and « . Secticas Replying to your letter regarding the taxability of radiator, air 
F - y 2 Act of ig S fessors of positiv pump anc gasoline hose, gene! ator tubing, brake-band linings, and 
; aiotwns onene dy f protect > & packing, under Section 900, Subdivision (3), of the Revenue Act of 
ct to from the ieasing of such films t Mo: 
. _ P f i Section 906 of t Brake band linings, packing and gasoline hose have been held not 
Dowes > ‘ WW ecise tax osed directly upor subjcct to tax as automobile parts or accessories under Section 900, 
Le we - " 7 of the Revenue Act of 1918 Subdivision (3), ot the Revenue Act of 1918. Generator tubing, and 
. to States - a thereof a ex » team 6 ir pump and radiator hese are not subject to tax as automobile parts 
Article | ‘ ; f we or accessories unless specially designed, cut to length, and equipped 
Article 1 Sa ( nme , The tax a ; ith fittings making the hose available only for use on or in connec- 
to articles « t n Section % when to the Government t.on with automobiles 
Wlere, howe the Government supplies a pe oy with all ma It will be noted that it is held in the above letter that the 
i i's and parts t a sma rtion furnished by the manufacturer “ 
under a contract st iting that the manufacturer shall be guarante: se in question is not subject to the tax unless specially de- 
aul the asticle” ‘Articles manefacttrel in plants taken over and oper. signed, cut to length, and equipped with fittings making the 
ated by the Gover t are not subject to the a The tax also ay hose available only for use on or in connection with automobiles. 
plies to art P t this section, excet _t se enumerated A : - 
nder sub-divisior , when sold to a State or political sub-division A. L. Vites, General Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS WHO HAVE SIGNED THE AGREEMENT. 


he following-nam« nufacturers, members of The Rubber Association of America, Inc., have signed the agreement to pay 














ia 
the Association through importers the fee of 3 cents per hundredweight on all crude rubber purchased by them. 
A. E. L. R. 
" R Mfg. ¢ I Faele Rubber Co., The Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., The Racine Auto Tire Co. 
Lous Proce ( Easthampton Rubber Thread ( Lee Tire & Rubber Co. Ravenna Rubber Co., The 
iva! Rubber ( Electric Cable Co., The Lion Tire & Rubber Corp., The Raybestos Co., The 
Ajax Rubber ( Electric Hos se & Rubber C Long-Wear Rubber Co., The Ray Tire & Rubber Co. 
Amazon Rubber ( I Elkhart Rubber Works Love J Manufacturing Co Reading Rubber Mfg. Co. 
\merican Hard Rubber ( Empire Tire & Rubber Cory Luzerne Rubber Co., The pag aeer Corp., an 
, Rubber C Fssex Rubber Co ex ide Rubber Mfg. Co. 
‘ Rubber ( ! ka Rubber Mfg. Co., In M. ewenee Rubber Co., Weldon 
Archer Tire & Rubber ( , McCreary Tire & — 7 Rosenwald & Weil 
aemstrong Rubber ‘ The F. - ee ‘T Rn. mg =" Rubber Products Co., The 
a ao ne ee : — teen Stee’ & Beneer Ce : Ryan Ideal Stain & Blacking Co. 
ra“ — Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., The 
: Rubber ( ‘ 
. B. t. Rubber  ( I Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., The S. 
av Rubber Co., 1 dng toni Marion Tire & Rubber Co Samson Tire & Rubber Corp. 
1 tubbe ( ~ Rt wy, ; Mason Tire & Rubber Co., The Savage Tire Co., The 
a i R > ieetene Tee & Molt ( Massillon Rubber Co., The Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co. 
’ vo : ‘ Rubber Co.. The Meade Rubber Co Schwarzwaelder Co., The 
saw Tire & R er \ , Mercer Rubber Co. Scioto Rubber Co., The 
p Gutt Percha ¢ G Michelin Tire Co. Seamless Rubber Co. Inc., The 
foston Belting Corpor ; Miller Rubber Co., The Simplex Wire & C able Co. 
$ Blacking ‘ Gates Rubber ( Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Sioux City Tire & Mfg. Co. 
Woven H : eral Rubber ( Co Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works 
kK er ( , eneral Tire & Rubber ¢ The Mohawk Rubber Co., The Spal ling & Bros., A. G. 
raend Rubber & Tir nt Tire & Rubber ( Monarch Rubber Co., The Sprague Tire & Rubber Co. 
tish-American Mfg. | Gillette Rubber ( Mystic Rubber Corp. Stamford Rubber Supply Co., The 
s I ( . Globe Rubber Tire Mfc. (¢ Standard Four Tire Co. 
c Ce I Rr. I N. ee Cable Co. 
. ( lvear R r Co a wd Star Rubber Co., Th 
; ne Bi er | ‘ ed ; Rubber Insulatine C ae — T - y! a Cc Sterling Tire Corp. 
Ca Cot t } : I & Rubi ( T . be 7 =A Tire 77 ag St. Mungo Mfg. Co., of America. 
| © Rul ( I emctaie Wallies C Stowe & Woodward Co. 
Cas ( at I Geeaory Rubi ( I oat temay Coe Gectae & Sebies Strauss Rubber Co., Archer 
Ca t ( : Fa oe ——- s — Surety Tire & Rubber Co. 
é ri I H ee Wei: Basen Wilton é Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Ca A ‘ \ : . 
. FS . | ( ( York Mac Clothing Cx 
entare Mebher Wi lale R r Alfred. Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., The “ 
‘ | ; 7 ( Hamilt Rubber Mfc. ¢ [hermoid Rubber Co 
( R ( ( . Rul ( : oO. Traun Rubber Co 
; on a a a , shaway & Sons. ¢ ak R — r [win Tube & Rubber Co. 
Cincinnati R oe Mite. ( | lawkeve Tire & Rubber ( I C’iteanen Cas Tyer Rubber Cx 
ften Manufacturing | Hazard Manufact g ’mo Manufacturing ( 
: T t ‘& Rubber I Hazen-Brown ( Yk an cee. the U. 
P tion Rubber Mfg. ] fewitt R bber ( Owen Tire & Rubber Co., The Unite 1 & Globe Rubber Co 
; ta k fi H lemar R ; e ( » United States Rubber Co 
| se . «€ = ‘ e Rubber 0 L 
( Rubber Mfg HT } Rubber } P . . 
‘ - J Tice & R saa ames : oom ¢ Panther Rubber Manufacturing C« Vv. 
occ ieee  ¢ occas Parker, Stearns & Co Aa Van Cleef Bros. 
: L Partridge Rubber Co., Ltd. The Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Peon, Commace Tee | :, : - ;, r.& 1 Bed c Victor Rubber Co., The 
saad Indiana Rubber & Insulated , *ennsylvania ubber Co, Veoenens Rubber Mf ~ 
pee, we & Rubber ¢ ( Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., The ulean Proofing Co eTh 
” nland Rubber Co PI enix-Hermetic Co. \ uleanized Rubber Co., “The 
D International India Rubt Corp. Phoenix Rubber Co., The 
— Pines Rubber Co., Inc w. 
Davids By J. Pioneer Rubber Mills. . ~ 
Devel Rubber Co. : Plymouth Rubber Co Western Reserve Rubber Co., The 
ayton nes . bes : Jenkins Rubber Co Polack Tyre & Rubber Co. Western Rubber Co. 
Delion e 4 oe? 3 , Polson Rubber Co., The Whitall Tatum Co. 
Doherty Rubber ks ’ K. Porter Rubter Co., The White Dats Mfg. Co., The S. S. 
Re ; ; ve » ath es : Portage Rubber Co.. The Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., The 
pos 5 1 ber Put P k . ~ Rubber ( pany Ltd Portland Rubber Mills Whitney Blake Ces The 
Dryden Rubber Cc Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. ee a o., The 
Du-Pont-Fabrikoid ( Keystone Rubber Mfg. Co Q. z 
Dural Rubber Cory ‘leinert Rubber Co., I. B Quabaug Rubber Co a 


Duratex Co., The Kokom Rubber Co. Quaker City Rubber Co, Zee Zee Rubber Co. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 
HE American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
T and New York City, declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share, payable August 1, 1919, on preferred 
capital stock of record July 28, 1919. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent, payable August 15 on stock of record July 25, 1919. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, 
declared a dividend of one and one-half per cent, payable July 25 
on its debenture stock of record July 10, 1919. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of two per cent, payable October 
15 on stock of record September 15, 1919. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, declared a quarterly divi- 
dent of $1.75 per share, payable October 1 on preferred stock 
of record September 19, 1919. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, declared its 
quarterly dividend of three per cent, payable September 1 on 
stock of record August 15, 1919. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share, payable August 1 on 
preferred stock of record July 21, 1919. 

The Manufactured Co., Philadelphia, 
declared its quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent, 
payable July 28 on stock of record July 23, 1919. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. than 
value of its common stock in three years, entirely from earnings. 
On December 31, 1918, total assets amounted to $107,916,441. De- 
ducting $57,798,001 for good will and patents, $16,770,900 current 
liabilities, $8,347,540 reserves, etc., and $25,000,000 preferred stock 
there remained $33,321,986 balance of assets behind the common 
or more than $55 a share. At the close of 1915 total assets were 
$94,722,634. Good will and patents were then carried at $58,219,- 
992, current liabilities $4,402,642, reserves, etc., $4,100,000 and 
preferred stock $28,000,000. Deducting these items there remained 
$12,363,598 or about $20 a share as the asset value of the $60, 
000,000 common outstanding. 

For the six months ended June 30 last, net profits after all 
charges but before federal taxes were $7,700,000. For the cor- 
responding period last year net profits before taxes were $7,150,- 
000. At the current rate, earnings for the full year would ap- 
proximate $15,500,000, which after preferred dividends would be 


equal to more than $21 a share on common before taxes. 
* K + 


Illinois, de- 


Massachusetts, declared 


Rubber Pennsylvania, 


has more doubled the asset 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is expected to show gross sales 
for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1919, of upwards of 
$90,000,000, which would compare with $75,801,000 for the 1917- 
1918 year. 

Net profits after depreciation, but before Federal taxes, will 
probably approximate $10,000,000, which would be equal to about 
$27 a share on the 350,000 shares of common stock after pre- 
ferred dividends. Firestone sales have come up from $7,462,000 
in 1910-1911. 

* + * 

The listing last month of The Fisk Rubber Co.’s shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange is a testimonial to the rapid advance 
in financial and industrial power of the Springfield company 
Four years ago Fisk produced 1,000,000 tires and tubes a year. 
This year the production will be 2,000,000. In 1915 sales were 
$16,203,283 and net profits $1,791,579. Estimated sales for 1919 
are $45,000,000 and net profits, $4,250,000. Including sales of the 


Federal Rubber Co., subsidiary, the Fisk system should turn over 
$60,000,000 this year. 
x x « 
Net earnings of the United States Rubber Co. ior the six 
months from January Ist to June 30th, 1919, after deducting all 


interest charges and after allowing for depreciation, Federal 
taxes and reserves, were $10,815,750.33. 
* * * 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co, reports sales for six months 


ended June 30, of $10,061,375, against $5,327,136 a year ago. 
* x 7 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has just sold $1,000,000 
worth of preferred stock, and its directors recently passed a 
resolution approving the sale of approximately $800,000 worth 
stock. This makes the total capitalization of the 
company as follows: First preferred, $7,500,000; second pre- 
ferred, $3,000,000; and common, $10,000,000. 


of common 


MADISON TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC. 

The authorized capitalization of the Madison Tire & Rubber 
Co. will be $2,000,000 eight per cent preferred stock (par value 
$100) and 120,000 shares of common stock (of no par value). 
Of this there will presently be issued all of the preferred stock 
and 86,600 shares of the common. The preferred stock shares 
are convertible at option of the holder at any time until July 1, 
1929, into common stock shares of the company, share for share, 
at par. 

The 
and plant capacity daily of 1,200 tires and 2,000 tubes 

In the distribution of its product the company will be rep- 
resented in practically all important cities in the country 
Low, president; Theo. W. Bas- 
Loewenthal, treasurer; and Clarence 


company starts business with net assets of $3,500,000 


The officers are: Rudolph A. 
sett, vice-president; Max 
H. Low, secretary. 

RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 

The following rubber stock quotations on 1919, 
are furnished by John Burnham & Co., 41 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Illinois: 


August 20, 


: Bid Asked. 
Ajax Rubber Co er eee re ee 102% 
Fuestoue Tire & Rubber Co., common.... ee 175 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred......... ‘cas @& 101% 
Fisk Kubber Co., The, common........ Sarr 44 46 
Fisk Rubber Co., The (new), Ist oreferred.... os a 101 
Fisk Rubber Co., The, 2nd preferred.......... ; .. 160 175 
Goodrich Co., The re, I cod wee eas aie done , 76! 77% 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., preferred........... , 10234 104% 
Goodycar Tire & Rubber Co., The, common........ 335 345 
Goodyca1 Tire & Rubber Co., The, Ist preferred.... 105 107 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, 2nd preferred... 106'4 108 
Kelly-Springficld Tire Co., common.............. ; 125 127 
Kelly-Springtield Tire Co., preferred......... s 95 97 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co... ine shank gman ae Sion 291, 30% 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co.............. ey ‘ : 55 
Miller Rubber Co., The, common...... ‘ ; 214 222 
Miher Rubbcr Co., The, preferred . 103 106 
Rubber Products Co.............. 3 . — os ae 151 
Portage Rubber Co., common SS SRO <a co Oe 148 
ee Se Or Gs as cancer eacecvcresece. Me 9 
United States Rubber Co., common....................- 128% 129% 
United States Rubber Co., preferred............. 116 117% 


FOUR YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

During the four-year period from December 31, 1914, to De- 
cember 31, 1918, the 104 leading American industrial companies, 
despite heavy expenditures for new construction and acquisi- 
tions, and record-breaking dividends, added a total of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 to their working capital, most of it from surplus 
earnings. 

This explains in large measure the material appreciation in 
the market value of industrial securities, yet many are stil] sell- 
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ing far below their respective intrinsic value based upon actual 3rooklyn, New York, has become identified with the Spadone 
addition to asset value over the last four years. Machine Co., 126 Duane street, New York City, manufacturer 
Rubber and tire companies prospered during the war, and of vertical bias cutters. 
their expansion still continues The B. F. Goodrich Co. in- —- 


ereased its working capital from $19,037,977 in 1914 to $43,024,619 
ia 1918, a 


was equivalent to $5 


gain of 125 per cent, and the surplus after dividends 
a share. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co. increased its capital from $10,724,323 to $55,655,663, a gain 


of 418 per cent, and the surplus after dividends was equal to 
$146.44 a share The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. increased its 
capital from $2,435,491 to $8,382,681, a gain of 224 per cent and 
added $33.45 to th alue of its common stock. The United 
States Rubber Co reased its capital from $41,423,828 to 


$101,552,038, a gain of 145 per cent and added $82.70 to the value 


of the common stock \ large part of the increase in assets ot 


the foregoing companies was due to new financing 


Among allied trade firms there was also much expansion. The 


Corn Products Refining increased its capital from $8,996,186 
to $23,896,300, a gain of 166 per cent, and the surplus after divi- 
dends was $32.60 per share of common stock. The E. lL. du 
Pont de Nemours & ». increased its capital from $35,132,736 


$ 
to $186,001,738, a gain of 429 per cent, and added $154.16 to the 


value of its common stock The General Electric Co. increased 
its capital from $104,624,462 $189,302,514, a gain of 81 per 
n und added $28.62 to the value of its stock. The Westing- 
1ouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. increased its capital from 
$32,605,769 to $91,322,867, a gain of 180 per cent, but the value 
f its comn tained a deficit occasioned by payment 
»f $15,688.99? cash and stock common dividends 
PERSONAL MENTION. 

} K. Carr, w became vice-president and general manag 
of the B. ¢ Tillinghast Rubber Co. Inc., 236 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at the death of the late B. C, Til 
linghast, and who has ever since endeavored to combine with his 
duties as salesman on the road those of managing the business, 
has yw retired, a 29 years on the road, and will devote 
all his time to the management of the company, with which he 
has beet nnect 399 years . 

Charles Hess, Ir., salesman for the B. C. Tillinghast Rubbet 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will replace J. K. Cart 
m the road 

John W. Higgins, for two years general foreman of the ma 
chanical rubber goods department of The Federal Rubber Co 
of Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin, has resigned to accept a position 
with the druggists lries department of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio 

W. W. King and H. E. King of Typke & King, Limited, 
Mitcham. England, dealer in rubber-makers’ chemicals, were in 
New York City ntly 

H. S. Doty, formerly chief chemist of the Manhattan Rubber 


a member of the Gas Defense Service, 


New York City, as head 


Co., and during the war 


is now with Frazar & (| of the chem- 
ical research department 

Orlando F. Weber has been elected president of the National 
Aniline & Co., succeeding William J. Matheson, 


has been serving as chairman of the board of directors and presi 


Chemical who 


dent of the company since 1917 as a patriotic duty during the 


and has now accordingly resigned 
B. Allan, 


Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


war, 


George Texas representative of the Yarnall-Waring 


who has been located at Hous 


ton, Texas, will hereafter make his headquarters in Dallas for 


the sale of “Yarway” fuel-saving specialties. 


Harry D. Benner has been appointed manager of the accessory 
sales department of The Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois, Cudahy, 
Wisconsin 
with the Cameron Machine Co.. 


Frank C. Risselt, former] 


CHARLES J. DAVOL. 


goss JoserpH Davo, the president and treasurer of the 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island, is the son of 
the late Joseph Davol, who, in 1870, founded the great business 


now conducted by that corpora- 


tion 

The subject of this sketch was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, 
April 14, 1868. He was edu- 


cated in the public schools of 


Providence, and in preparation 
for a college course at Brown 


Mowry & 


Classical 


University, attended 
Goft’s 
School, graduating in the class of 
1885 


Ensign and 


Meanwhile he abandoned 


the idea of a professional life, 


and, after several months of 


travel, entered his father’s fac- 


tory, where he worked his 


through the 


way 


various 





depart- 


ments, thereby acquiring a 


Davo. 


CHARLEs J 


thorough knowledge of the de- 


tails of both the manufacturing and executive branches of the 
business, and was elected general manager. 

assistant of his father during 
At his father’s death in 1909, 
he was elected president and treasurer, which offices he continues 
to hold had the management, the 
business has steadily grown, the plant has been greatly enlarged, 


close confidant and 
the last ten years of the latter’s life. 


He was 


During the years he has 
its equipment thoroughly modernized and its scope of products 
widened until it is claimed that the concern is the largest manu- 
facturer in the world of fine rubber surgical, dental, station- 
ers’ and druggists’ sundries, and special articles used in many 


arts, crafts, and professions. 


Mr. Davol is a man of varied activities. He is an ardent 
sportsman and dog fancier, and his estate, “Wildacres,” at 
North Kingston, Rhode Island, is a fine shooting preserve. 


the famous Wildacres Farm Kennels, noted for 
Mr. Davol 
is a member of the Pointer Club of America and the English 
Setter Club of Hunt Na- 


There also are 
their pure strain of pointers, setters, and beagles. 
Club and the 


America, the Agawam 


tional Audubon Association of America 

He is an enthusiastic yachtsman, and near his estate, in the 
land-locked harbor at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, he main- 
tains moorings for his palatial yacht “Paragon,” of the powet 
He is a member of no less than seven yacht clubs, 
namely, New York, Eastern, Boston, Larchmont, Rhode Island, 


Bristol, and East Greenwich 


cruiser type 


He is fond of travel, and having made two voyages around 
the world, he is a member of the Circumnavigators’ Club of 
New York, besides the Rocky Mountain Club and the National 
Geographic Society. As a descendant of early American’ set- 
tlers he is prominent in the Society of Mayflower Descendents, 
Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of the American Revolution 
and the Rhode Island Historical Society. His affiliations with 
business and local organizations include the Providerice Athe- 
naeum, the Commercial Club, the Economic Club, and the 
Rhode Island Hospital Corporation. Besides all these he is a 
life member of the Navy League of the United States and the 
American Defense Society and a member of the National Com- 
mittee. He is a director of The Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., and chairman of the Rubber Sundries Division of that asso- 
ciation 
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TRADE NOTES. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently made for Fred Stone, the comedian, a set of tires bear- 
ing his autograph in bright red rubber on a jet-black tread. 

The Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, has sent out 
plans and specifications for a new power plant. 

The Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, will build a new 
tire plant, to have an initial capacity of 1,000 tires and 1,000 
tubes daily. 

The M. & W. Tire Co., Inc., 1311 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan for the distribution of 
sundries, and re- 
tail. The officers are: George J. Moebs, president; Herbert J. 
Woodall, vice-president; Charles J. Woodall, secretary and 
treasurer. The concern has a subsidiary known as The M. & 
W. Tire Repair Co., at 7 Harper avenue, Detroit, whose of- 
Herbert J. Woodall, president; George J. Moebs, 
vice-president; Charles E. Barton, secretary and treasurer. This 
subsidiary does repair work in general, in addition to selling 
standard makes of tires and tubes. 

The Majestic Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, re- 
cently incorporated in Indiana, will manufacture a high-grade 
cord tire to be known as “Majestic” cord, and a high-grade tube. 
The officers of the company are: R. H. Syfers, president; E. B. 
Oscars, vice-president; O. C. Pantall, secretary-treasurer; J. B. 
Hilliard, superintendent and production manager. The 
pany has increased its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Independent Tire Co., Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, has 
opened a branch store under the same name, at 211 East Jef- 


Michigan, is incorporated in 


American-Akron tires, tubes, and wholesale 


ficers are: 


com- 


ferson avenue, St. Louis, and has appointed Carl J. Reifler rep- 
resentative in that territory. 


The Eastman Rubber Works, Inc., 213 West Fortieth street, 
New York City, has increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000. 

The Virginian Rubber Co., Charleston, West Virginia, re- 


cently incorporated in that state, will manufacture pneumatic 
cord tires known as the “Virginian,” and dipped and pressed 
rubber goods. The officers are: A. A. Lilly, president; Houston 
G. Young, vice-president; and W. D. Guyer, secretary-treasurer. 
The company has purchased a factory site on the Kanawha 
river, comprising twelve acres of land, and is having plans and 
This is 
in the natural gas region, which offers an additional advantage. 

The Latex Tire Co., Collins Block, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
elected the following directors and officers at its first annual 
meeting: F. S. Dannenberg, president; J. T. Brofka, vice-presi- 
dent; J. T. Jones, secretary; and Orlando J. Kohl, treasurer; 
directors—T. W. Meiklejohn, J. T. Brofka, J. T. 
Lambright, F. S. Dannenberg, Edward Yockey and Orlando J. 
Kohl. The factory site will be at East Scott and Main streets 
and building activities will start at once on a two-story structure. 

The Evans Tire Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana, has incorporated 
The Evans Tire & Reliner Co., in that state, capitalized at 
$100,000, to make inner reliners and skived-edge boots for vul- 


eo Be 


specifications drawn for both building and machinery. 


Jones, Grant 


canizing purposes, and rebuild tires by the Evans method. 
Evans is president and R. O. Beecroft, sales manager. 
The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New York City, at its 
annual meeting of stockholders held 1, 1919, reelected 
Walter Liss- 
Miller, Julius 
Lichtenstein, Benjamin Lissberger, and Walter Loewenthal. At 


August 
the following directors for the ensuing year: L. 
berger, Joel Jacobs, Sydney Bernheim, Nathan J. 


the organization meeting of the new board of directors, the of- 
L. Walter 
Joel 


ficers of the company were also reelected, as follows: 


Lissberger, president; Sydney Bernheim, vice-president ; 


Jacobs, treasurer; and Walter Loewenthal, secretary. 
Mills, Inc., Killingly, Connecticut, is 
offering some of its cumulative preferred seven per cent stock 


The Goodyear Cotton 


to employes at $100 per share, on the instalment plan at $1 a 
week, and will allow new employes to subscribe at the time 
ef entering the company’s employ. Each employe who remains 


with the company is to be allowed a bonus of three per cent 
yearly 

The Story Rubber Corp., until recently at 1328 Broadway, 
New York City, has removed to a store at Broadway and 
Sixty-sixth street, under a long lease. All communications 
should be directed to the new address. 

The London Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is to be 
incorporated in that state in conjunction with the present busi- 
ness of A. L. London & Sons, manufacturers of rain coats, rub- 
ber cloths, inner tubes, etc., to manufacture high-grade tires 
and tubes. The officers of the new company are: A. L. Lon- 
don, C. M. London and H. London. 

The Mohegan Tube Co., Scott avenue and Meserole street, 
Brooklyn, New York, is building a one-story addition to its 
plant, to cost about $75,000. New equipment is also being in- 
stalled in some departments, and it is hoped that the company 
will be able to double its present capacity. The Mohegan com- 
pany is now supplying the rubber trade with heavier gage seam- 
less tubes instead of welded tubing. 

The Standard Emarex Co., 208 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has discontinued its office at 185 Madison avenue, 
New York City. 

The L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., 100 William street, New York 
City, has taken a long-term lease of the five-story and-basement 
building at 239 Front street, where it will consolidate its office 
and storage facilities and be enabled to carry increased stocks 
of its color, mineral, and chemical specialties. 

The Acme Belting Co. and the United & Globe Rubber Co. 
have removed their Chicago branch, under the management of 
Elmer E. Bast, to 23 North Franklin street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The L. A. Dreyfus Co., Rosebank, Staten Island, New York, 
manufactures and refines rubbers and gums. 

The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York, 
manufacturer of presses, pumps, valves, etc., has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The Acushnet Process Co., Inc., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York City, has increased its capitalization by authorizing the 
issuance of $195,000 worth of preferred stock to supply funds 
ior increasing its capacity for reclaiming friction. It expects 
to double its capacity by the first of the year 

The Metal Hose & Tubing Co., Raymond and Tillary streets, 
3rooklyn, New York, has increased its capital from $15,000 to 
$300,000. 

The Cupples Co., St. Louis, Missouri, will build extensive addi- 
tions to its tire plant at the corner of Sixth and Spruce streets, 
according to plans drawn by the Osborn Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CANADIAN NOTES. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
to expend $1,000,000 in extending the Dominion Tire Factory, 
Two large additions are being built, one 
at each end of the present structure. It is hoped to double pro- 
duction with the new facilities and space. 

The Gregory Tire & Rubber Limited, Vancouver, has 
been incorporated in British Columbia, at $1,500,000 to manu- 
facture tires, tubes and accessories, and will build a plant for 
this purpose. The officers are: J. A. Cunningham, president; 
Morton Gregory, vice-president; Frank Parsons, secretary; and 
S. A. Madge, treasurer. 

N. S. Braden has been elected vice-president of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. H. M. Bost- 
wick succeeds him as sales manager. 

J. I. Frank Anthes is establishing himself as a manufacturers’ 


purposes 


at Kitchener, Ontario. 


Co., 


broker and agent for materials required by the rubber and leather 
shoe industries, his office being at 707 Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. Mr. Anthes has connected with the 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, ever since its estab- 
different footwear, 


been 


lishment, in an executive capacity in its 


mechanical, and tire factories. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL STOCK. 


T A MEETING held August 7, 1919, the directors of the United 
A States Rubber Company voted approval of several important 
recommendations of the chairman, Colonel Samuel P. Colt A 
meeting of stockholders for ratification will be held at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, September 9, 1919. Chief among the 
recommendations was an increase in the capital stock to $100,- 


$300,- 
greater 


000,000 first $200,000,000 common, a total of 
000,000, and the -retir 
part of which has alrea 

The present zation is $70,000,000 first pre- 
ferred, $10,000,000 second pre ferred, and $40,000,000 common, a 
total of $120,000,000. Of this there is now issued and outstand- 
ing $63,022,100 tirs' preferred, $403,600 second preferred and $36,- 
000,000 common, a tal of $99,425,700 


years the capital stock has remained sub- 


pre ferred 
ement of the second preferred, the 
been acquired by the company. 


y 
authorized capitali 


During the past five 


stantially the same, while the volume ot business transacted by 


the company ha een increased in round numbers as follows: 
$83,000,000 in 1914; $92,000,000 in 1915; $126,000,000 in 1916; 
$176,000,000 in 1917; $215,000,000 in 1918 

The indebtedness of the company was funded in 1917 into 


5 7 he sar 017 
long-term 5 per cent bonds. Surplus earnings tor the years 1917 
and 1918 were equivalent each year to about 30 per cent on the 
stock, and the earnings for the first half of 1919 have 


first half of 1918 


common 
as for the 


been substantially the sam 

For the past two years the company has been unable to meet 
the demand for its tires, and notwithstanding the fact that its 
capacity has already been substantially increased, further con- 


struction has been authorized which will require in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000,000 for its completion, and which will double the 
present capacity 

As the 
pared with the property of the company is relatively small, it is 
proposed that $36,000,000 stock 
common stockholders at par, in 


amount of the present outstanding common stock com- 


»f additional common be issued 


and offered to present order to 


provide ample capital to meet the enlarged business of the com- 
pany without the application of so large a proportion of earn- 
ings for that purpose as has been the case the past few years. 


It is also recommended that dividends at the rate of 8 per 
annum be paid upon the common stock beginning in 
and further, that either in 
stock or in cash, such as may be warranted under all conditions, 
be made early in 1920 to 

The money be obtained from the increased issue of stock 
will be 


cent per 


October next, an extra distribution, 


common stockholders 


used: 


(i) To pay off all current indebtedness that can be paid 
(certain accounts payable and acceptances will always exist) 

(2) For new construction planned and in process designed 
principally for the increase of the product of automobile and 
truck tires ; 

(3) For extension of 
to facilitate the carrying of 
benefit of employes 


plantations in 
under 


rubber the East, and 


stock profit sharing for 





NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Armotcord Tire Co. of New England, Tuly 9 (Maine), $200,000. D. O. 


Campocil, president and treasurer; G. W. Campbell, viepanentionte F. 
Arnold, secretary; R. E. Hall,-clerk. Principal office, Sangerville, Maine. 
To manufacture and deal in rubber tires, tubes, etc. 

Atlas Tire Co., August 13 (Delaw: are), $100,000 H. E. Harper, W. C. 
Hildebrand, both of Zelienople; C. C Meeder, Pittsburgh—all of Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware agent, Capital Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover Delaware. 
To manufacture, buy and seli automobile tires and tire accessories. 


Bailey Rubber Heel Co., May 22 (Massachusetts), $75,000. M. Shuman, 
1435 Sommonwealth avenue, Boston; D. Barkin, 501 Shirley street, 
Wiathrop; R. A. Jordan. 55 Saltonstall Road, Haverhill—all in Massa- 
ehuseits. Principal office, 52 Chauncey street, Boston, Massachusetts. To 
manulacture, buy, and sell rubber heels and soles and rubber goods of 
ali kinds. 

Bergougnan Rubber Corp., August 1 (Delaware), $1,500,000 >. -€ 
Bergougnan, chairman of the board of directors; H. H. Coleman, president; 

reuier, vice-president and secretary; W. Clapp, treasurer; M. Leon, 
gencral counsel. Principal office, Trenton, New Jersey. To manufacture 
and sell tires and other rubber products. 


Tire & 
ind general manager; F. 


Rubber Co., The, June 7 (Ohio), $1,000,000. J. W. 
M. Sharp, secretary and treasurer; 


Cascade 
Mart, 


president 


M. E. Nichcls, M. Fleisher and F. E. Clyde, directors. Principal office, 
Room 12, Riddle Block No. 1, Ravenna, Ohio. To manufacture cord 
tircs, tubes and pneumatics 


$125,000. D. L. Powers, presi- 


Eureka Tire Co., July 28 (New Jersey), 
i vice-president and treasurer, 


ent, 961 West State street; F. G. Hasselman, 
J11 berkeley avenue; H. P. Messlor, secretary, 332 Mercer street—all of 
renton, New Jerscy Principal office, 26 West State street, Trenton, New 
lcisey \gent in charge, M. G. Buchanan. To sell pneumatic tires and 


imucr iubes tor automobiles 


F.trite Garter Co., July 25 (Massachusetts), $25,000. B. Hochberg, 23 
johnston Road, Dorchester; A. I. Karpas, 451 Walnut avenue, Roxbury; 
S. Raymond, 255 Chestnvt street, Chelsea—all of Massachusetts. Principal 
vince, Loston, Massachusetts To manufacture “Fitrite” garters. 

Forstcr Tire & Rubber Co., The, May 18 (Ohio). $1,000,000. H. Forster, 
president and treausrer; W. E. Davis, vice-pre« ident and general manager; 
Lb. W. Davies, manager cf sales: M Schule: * Crites and 7 * 
Miller, directors Principal office, Millersburg, Ohio. To manufacture 
tircs. 


August 6 (New York), $30,000. S. and 
New York City; M. G. Garber, Norris- 


Rubber Co., Inc., 
West 54th street, 


Garber Tire & 
A. Newman, 244 


tuwn, Fennsy!vania lo manufacture tires and rubber ecods. 

Hiatrd Rubber Miils, Inc., July 14 (New Jersey), $300,000. A. C. Doig, 
i156 West 105th street; I \ldrich, 37 West 103d street, both of New 
York City; G, Maurer, 516 58th street, Brooklyn, New York. Principal 
ofiice, toot of DPerrine avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. To purchase, sell 
acai in ind manufacture rubber 

Hianland Tire Sales Co., Inc., August 15 (New York), $15,000. J. L. 
Iubin, 52 Winter street; J. W. Becker, 296 Sumner Place; F. L. Kuhn, 
OO De street all of Ruffalo, New York Principal office, Buffalo, New 
York To manufaciure tires and tubes 

Inter-State Tire Corp., June 28 (New Jersey), $125,000. W. E. Gilmore, 
119 Prospect street; H. M. Friend, !45 South Arlington avenue, both of 
East Orange, New Jersey 1. E. Salomon, 190u Lexington avenue, New 
York City Principal office, 16-22 Lawrence street, Newark, New Jersey; 
agent in chaige, H. M. Friend To buy, sell, manufacture, and deal in 
dutemolile tires 

Kelley Tire ( » ae, \ugust 8&8 (Delaware), $1,000,000 J. Kelley, 
4243 Noith Derien strect: M. J. Brown, 17 South Exghth street; A. Potter 
2336 Last Cumbeiiand street—all cf Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Principal 
whee, Suite 475, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvani: To carry 
yn a «ubber business 


Liveity Tire & Retread Co., The, June 18 (Tennessee), $20,900. W. M. 
Selcer, H. S. Wilheit, H. Goldstein, K. L. McKenzie, L. Goldstein. Prin- 
cipal office, Nashville, Tennessee To deal in and retread tires 


Lyon Tire Co., January 2% (lIllinois), $5.000 P. H. Stewart and 
otncrs. Principal office, 401 East Monroe street, Springfield. Illinois. To 
deal 1 automobile tires. 


Mc(aaw Tue & Rubber Export Co., Inc., August 8 (Delaware) auth rized 
capitai 1,000 shares without nominal or par value. T. L. Croteau; S. E. 
Dill; A. M. Hooven—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, Corpo- 
ration Trust Co. o1 America, Du Pont Luilding, Wilmington, Delaware 
To manvfacture and deal in tires and rubber goods of all kinds 

Madisen Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., August 13 (New York), $2,600,000. 
j. Nchselman, 30 East 42nd street; E. H. Dodge and F. H. Berg, both of 
1 Broadway—all of New York City. Principal office, 254 West 57th 
street, New York City 


Majcstic Tire & Rubber Co., The, 
Syfers, president; E. B. 
treasurer; J. b. Hilliard. superintendent and 
cipal office, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(Indiana), $250,060. R. H. 
O. C. Pantall, secretary and 
production manager. Prin- 
To manufacture cord tires and tubes. 

Master Tire & Rubber Co., The, August 2 (Ohio), $300,000. W. B. 
Ruston, president 2nd general manager; G. H. Witsaman, vice-president and 
taciory manager; F. C. Vail, secretary and sales manager; H. G. Egbert, 
treasurer and credit manager; R. N. Brumbaugh, attorney. ’ Principal office, 
$06 Scawind Building, Dayton, Ohio. To manufacture cord tires. 


April 14 
vice-president; 








Oscars, 


Newark Tire & Rubber Corp., The, July 30 (Delaware, $1,000,000. M. L. 
Rogers, L. A. Irwin, W. G. Singer—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware 
agcut, Delaware Registration Trust Co., 900 Market street, Wilmington, 
Deiawaie. To manutacture, buy, sell and deal in all kinds of rubber tires. 

Oldham Armor Tire Co., July 25 (Delaware), $1,000,000. F. Giles, 
M. M. Lucey, L. N. Jen nings- —all of W ilmington, Delaware. Delaware 


agent, Colonial Charter Co., 927 
manufacture, repair, 


Market street, Wilmington, 


Delaware. To 
vulcanize, and deal in all kinds of tires. 


Owen Tire & Rubber Co., February 10 Cae ,~welan). $25,000. W. 
Owen, president; J. C. Self, vice-president; W. O. Self, secretary and on 
urcr. #rincipal office, 714 Flatiron Building, p Raa Georgia. To carry 


on the business of jobbing tires and accessories. 


Pike Manufacturing Co., Inc., The, August 6 (Delaware), $100,000 
C. B. Bishop, A. M. Fox, A. S. Bishop—all of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Delaware agent, Delaware Charter Co., 9600 Market street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To manufacture and deal in hose supporters. 


Set. August 13 (New York), $50,000. R. J. Cronan, 
rosnan, 146 West 74th street; D. Straus, 60 
lew York City. 


Pneumatic Rubber Heel Corp., July 21 (Delaware), 
Van Voorhis, 205 Union street, Jersey City, New Jersey: A. R. Oakley, 
learl River; W. E. Schiels, ar. 51 Division avenue, Brooklyn—both in 
New York. | Delaware agent, Registrar & Transfer Co., 900 Market street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture, purchase, and deal in rubber heels, 
tires, etc. 


Pyiamid Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., August 11 (New York), 
Jacubs, S. Barnheim, W. Loewenthal—all of 1877 Broadway, 
Uity. To manufacture tires and tubes for automobiles. 


Rebcr Rebuilt Tire Co., August 6 (Delaware), $30,000. T. L. Croteau: 


Pioucer Rubber Co., 
50 Frospect Place; 
Wall street—ail of N 


$1,250,000. R. A. 





$10,000. J. 
New York 


S. E. Dill; Hooven—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To manufacture, rebuild, retread, vulcanize, and repair rubber tires 


and tubes 
Rebuilt Tite Co., Inc., 


Fourtcenth avenue. 
strect, Brooklyn; E. 
cf New York. 


August 5 (New York), $10,000. C. D. Nolen, 475 
Long Island City; E. L. Blessington, 131 Fifteenth 

Gollubier, 407 Westervelt avenue, Staten Island—all 
To manufacture tires and tubes. 
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Roussey-Centlivre Rubber Co., June 23 (Indiana), $100,000. <A. J. 
Rousscv, Cail Centlivre, Charles Centlivre all of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Pi.cipa tic Fort Wayne, Indiana To manutacture, buy and sell tires 

id tube 


Rubber Prouucts Finance Co., July 29 (New Jersey), $100,000 Ss. M 


Hollanuer, S. Kneip, N. M. Fruchtman—all of Newark, New Jersey. Prin 
cipal office, 790 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. Agent in charge, 3. 
Keeip. To manufacture and sell tires, tubes and other rubber accessories 


for automulnics 

Speedway Tire & Rubber Co., The, August 19 (Delaware), $160,000 
W. M. Nelson, Wardman Park Hotel; H. L. Clendening, 4037 New Hamy 
shire avenue; W. F. Roche, The Arlington Hotel—all of Washington, D. (¢ 











Delaware agent, Delaware Registration & Incorporators’ Co., 927 Market 
street, Wilmington, Delaware Io manufacture, repair, and sell rubber 
goods of every description 

Squires Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., August 7 (New York), $250,001 ( 
ilen:y Squiucs. president; Coulson H. Squires, secretary, both of Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut; A. C. Squires, treasurer, Richmond Will, Long Island, 
New York ?rincipal office, Roon O&, Queens Plaza Court Building, Long 
Island City, New York To manufacture high-grade tires and rubber goods. 

Tan:burcllo Rim Wheel Ce July 17 (Delaware), $1,000,000. M. L. 
tlorty, M. Cc. Kelly, S. I Mackey-—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Dela- 
ware acent, Delaware Charter Guarantee & Trust Co., Du Pont Building, 
Wilniiugton, Delaware iv inufacture automobile rims, wheels and 
ace S$507.cS 

United Tire & Rubber Cory August 7 (Delaware), $500,000 H. H. 
Nesbit, W. G. Keen, W. F. Saltmarsl all of Wilmington, Delaware Dela 
ware agent, G. L. Townsend, Jr., 509 Ford Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 
To manutacture, buy nd sell tires 

Universal Wheel Corp., The, \ugust 14 (Delaware), $1,500,000. J. Haus 
mann, 210 West 44th street; H. Denton, 220 Audubon avenue; J. Newma 
251 West 89th street—all of New York City Delaware agent, | M 
Walker, 901 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and 
sell the wheel known as “Resilient™ and to deal in tires, wheels, and other 


accessories lor automobiles 


Vineiand Siwe Co., Inc., May 30 (New Jersey), $20,000. G. D’Ippolito, 


presiacui; L. D' Ippolito, vice-president; D. Gasper, treasurer and general 
manager, 4 Ippolito, secretary Principal office, Sixth street and Chest- 
nut avcaue, Vineland, New Jersey Agent in charge, G. D’Ippolito. To 
imanuiacture rubbe: soles and heels 

Virginian Rubber Co., The, June 2% (West Virginia), $1,200,000. A. A 
Lilly, resident H. ¢ Young, vice-president; W. D. Guyer, secretary 


anu usuicr; A. J. Sobien, W. A. Abbitt, M. J. Hopkins, J. S. Banister, 
W. L. Burruss, W. S. Johnson, W. C. Mitchell, V. E. Vining, directors 
Priacipal office, 1110 Union Trust Bvilding, Charleston, West Virginia. 


fo maaufacture pacumatic rubber tires and to manufacture dipped goods 


Washington Garter Corp., July 1 (New York), $100,000. M. L. Margo- 
lish, M. M. LDeskind, both of 627 Broadway; L. Margolish, 1387 Clay 
avenue—all of New York City To manufacture garters. 

Whickinn Tire & Rubber Co., July 24 (Delaware), $100,000. M. C 
Kclly, S. L. Mackey, J. D. Frock—all of Wilmingten, Delaware. Delaware 
acat, Delaware Charter Guarantee & Trust Co., Du Pont Building, Wil 
mington, Delawarc fo manufacture automobile tires 





BERGOUGNAN TIRES IN AMERICA. 

French capitalists, owners of Etablissements Bergougnan, 
with factories in Clermont-Ferrand, France, Moscow, Rus- 
sia, Turin and Italy have purchased the plant of the Delion 
Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, the firm to be known 
as the Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, of Trenton. The com- 
pany’s office is at 49 West 64th street, New York city. 

Plans for additions are rapidly going forward and _ forty 
acres of land have been purchased for new factory buildings. 








TRENTON PLANT OF THE BERGOUGNAN RUBBER Corp. 


The present plant is now turning out about 350 tires a day, and 
the capacity will be increased to 5,000 daily. Later the com- 
pany plans to manufacture solid tires also. 

The officers of the company are: Herbert H. Coleman, of 
East Orange, New Jersey, president; W. A. Clapp, East Or- 
ange, treasurer, and Jean Grenier, of Trenton, vice-president and 


general sales manager. The directors of the company, besides 
the officers, are: John E. Thropp and Peter D. Thropp, of 
Trenton, and Jules Berthier, L. Larrouze and Raymond Ber- 
gcugnan, of Clermont-Ferrand, France. 


RETURNS TO THE TIRE BUSINESS. 


=e MacKone Miner, for several years connected 

with rubber trade publications, has resigned the editorship 
of “The Rubber Age and Tire News,” and gone into the manu- 
facture of motor tires. 

Mr. Milner was born in Lafayette, Indiana, June 3, 1887, and 
there received his early education, 
but removing to Europe in his 
youth, he attended colleges in 
England and France. Having a 
command of several languages, he 
was first connected with a 
tourist agency in London, but re- 
signed to become a salesman of 
automobile specialties, tires and 
mechanical rubber goods. 

Returning to this country ‘in 
1914, he was for a time connected 
with the automobile and motor 
truck industry, and a year or so 
later he became a member of the 
editorial staff of THe INpIA Rus- 
BER Wortp. Later, after a short 





time in the automobile business, 
W. M Mie he was assisted in establishing 
“The Rubber Age and _ Tire 

News,”’ of which he became the editor. 

He now becomes assistant general sales manager of the 
American branch of the Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, the 
well-known French tire manufacturing concern, which has ac- 
quired the plant of the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., at Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Milner’s duties will be largely the establishing 
of agencies and branch stores for the Bergougnan tires 
throughout the United States. His many friends in the trade 
wish him success in his new position. 


A RECORD BELTING ORDER. 


The largest single order for belting which has ever been 
shippped by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, was for the 





A Recorp SHIPMENT oF GoopriICcH BELTING. 


Northern Central grain elevators at Canton, near Baltimore, 
Maryland, owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The ship- 
ment shown here on the traction trains leaving the factory, ag- 
gregated 44,594 feet of belting, approximately 8% miles, and 
weighed about 131 tons. 


“CrupDE RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” AND ”Rus- 
BER MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the library 
of every progressive rubber man. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
Special Correspondent. 
AKRON NOTES. 
fae B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, has appointed F. O. 
manager of its railroad sales department, succeeding C. M. 
Woodruff, resigned. Mr. Slutz has been with the Goodrich com- 
pany 18 years, the last ten of which has 


By Ow 


Slutz 


been in the mechanical sales department. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has 
completed the last war 
During the war its balloon de- 


order for bal- 
loons 
partment produced seven balloons a day 
and employed about 1,300 people. The 
company also produced 14 dirigibles, 
362 observation balloons and 13 supply 
balloons during the war 

The fourth annual outing of The B 
F. Goodrich Co. will be held at Liberty 
Akron, on Labor Day. The Good- 
sand will furnish music and a pro- 


athletic 


Park, 





rich 


SLUTz. 


F. O. 


gram is being arranged for 


events for both men and women, with suitable prizes for the 
winners. 

The B. F \kron, has suspended its American- 
ization classes for the four weeks ending September 5, the au- 
tumn opening being on Monday, Over 1,500 Good- 
rich employes have availed themselves of the opportunity to 


Goodrich Co., 
September 8. 


enroll in these classes during the last eight months 

. * * 
Akron, held their annual 
thousand 


Employes of The Miller Rubber Co., 
picnic at Summit Beach Park on August 2. Several 


attended and the program of entertainment included speeches, 
games and other amusements 

* * * 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


August 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 


Co., Firestone Park, Akron, spent the first three weeks in 
Adirondacks with Thomas A. Edison, John 


Firestone, Jr. 


in the Burroughs 
ympanied by his son, H. S 


al * . 


and Henry Ford, acx 


C. W. Seiberling, vice-president of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., Akron, has offered a gold and bronze cup, 24 inches 


high, as a trophy to be presented to the 


4 


Industrial League team 


winning the baseball championship of Akron this year 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 


Llewellyn, tor the last seven 


I \ 


years Ohio salesman for the Republic 


Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 


been appointed district manager of the 
Cleveland branch, with offices at 1745 
Euclid avenue [he territory served by 
that branch includes the greater part 
of the State of Ohio. Mr. Llewellyn 
is an experienced rubber man, having 
spent many years in manufacturing 


previous to his iation with the 


assoc 


sales department of this company, and 





is well known in the territory mentioned 


x x * 


L. A. LLEWELLYN 


[he Cleveland Rubber Corp., Cleve- 


land, has engaged A. H. Harris to take 


charge of its engineering work and organization of manufac- 


turing. The Osborn Engineering Co. is preparing plans for the 


buildings and equipment for which contracts will be awarded 


shortly 
* * *# 


The Cleveland Osborn Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cleveland, is 
its main building to increase the capacity 


The offices will be located 


adding another story to 


of its molding machine department. 


in the new story. An additional story is also being built on the 
brush factory, to which the brush stock room will be moved. 
* * * 

The Cleveland Rubber Mold Foundry & Machine Co., 406 
Schofield Building, Cleveland, has purchased a plot of land on 
Warner Road, comprising approximately five acres, where it will 
build a plant of three units separated by fire walls. The foundry 
building will be 180 by 110 feet; the light machine shop, 180 by 
100 feet; and the main machine shop, 220 by 160 feet, with a 
mezzanine floor above the side and east end bays 

MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has elected E. G. 
Tillotson, senior member of the firm of Tillotson & Wolcott of 
Cleveland, and W. R. Green, secretary of The Guardian Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland, to membership in the board of directors 
to succeed the late D. N. Mason and fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of M. B. Mason. 

* * * 
Barberton, Ohio, has appointed 
A campaign on 


The Rubber Products Co., 
Glen Buck, Chicago, Ill., advertising agent 
“Stronghold” tires is being launched. 

x * * 
conducting a 
druggists’ 


Ohio, is 
“Wearever” 


Rubber Co., Ashland, 
campaign on its 


Faultless 
advertising 


The 
national 
sundries. 

* * * 

The Knox Tire & Rubber Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, capital- 
ized at $2,000,000, has a 20-acre factory site within one-half mile 
of the business section of the city and will build there a plant 
100 by 225 feet, of concrete, steel, and brick. In addition to the 
main building there will be a power plant of the same con- 
struction. The site has a frontage on the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and the company possesses water rights from the 
Kokosing river. The officers are: B. E. Frantz, president; E. 
Scott Canneil, vice-president; F. D. Spencer, secretary and 
treasurer; C. B. Carpenter, sales manager: and V. V. 


The Chamber of Commerce is backing the 


Hender- 
shot, superintendent. 
concern. 

7 ~ 7 


The Central Rubber Co., Inc., Defiance, Ohio, is now equipped 


to reclaim all grades of scrap rubber. 
- * om 

The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
corporated in that state to manufacture the “Master” cord tire. 
The officers are: William B. Ruston, president and general man- 
ager; George H. Witsaman, vice-president and factory manager ; 
Frank C. Vail, secretary and sales manager; Harry G. Egbert, 
treasurer and credit manager. J. J. Black, formerly mechanical 
engineer and superintendent of The Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., has been engaged as chief engineer and factory super- 


has been in- 


intendent. 
x + x 

The Owen Tire & Rubber Co., has installed a restaurant and 
cafeteria for its employes on the roof of its factory at Bedford, 
Ohio. 

* * 2 

The Forster Tire & Rubber Co., Millersburg, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $1,000,000. The officers are: 
Henry Forster, president and treasurer; W. E. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; W. E. Davis, general manager, and 
M. S. Lower, superintendent. 

- * ” 

The Cascade Tire & Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, which in- 
corporated in June for $10,000, has increased its capital to 
$1,000,000, under date of July 3, 1919. The officers are: J. W. 
Mart, president and general manager; F. M. Sharp, secretary 
and treasurer; M. E. Nichols, Milton Fleisher, and F. E. Clyde, 
directors. The company will manufacture cord and pneumatic 
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tires and inner tubes. The first factory unit will be built at an 
early date 


NORMAN A. SHEPARD, PH. D. 


D‘ NorMAN A. SHEPARD, who, as was mentioned in THE 
Inpta Rupper Wortp last month as succeeding Dr. John 
P.. Tuttle as research chemist at the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s plant at Akron, Ohio, al- 
though a young man, is well 
known in the scientific world. 
He was born April 8, 1890, 
in New Haven, Connecticut, 
where he _ attended _ school, 
graduating from the high school 
in 1907 as valedictorian of his 
class. He then enrolled in the 
chemical course of the Shef- 
f Yale 


University, from which he 


field Scientific School « 


graduated, with the degree of 
Ph. B., in 1910. He continued 
his study in the Graduate 
School of Yale for three years, 
majoring in organic chemistry 





under Professor Treat B. John- 


son, who is recognized as an 


NormMAN A. SHEPARD. 


investigator of marked ability 
in this subject. He was a member of the Yale faculty from 
1910 to 1919, trst as laboratory assistant and successively as 
assistant tn instruction, instructor, and assistant professor, which 
office he resigned last July to accept his present position. 

Dr. Shepard received his degree of Ph.D. in 1913, and three 
years previous to this he was elected a member of Sigma Xi, 
a national honorary organization of men and women interested 
in original scientific research. 

Dr. Shepard has contributed several able articles to the 
“Journal of the American Chemical Society.” During the recent 
war he was instructor in the Student Army Training Corps, 
and was detailed on research work on high explosives in con- 
nection with the government plant at Bound Brook, New Jersey 
He is considered a worthy successor to Dr. Tuttle, who becomes 
chief chemist of the Firestone company 

MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO. EXPANDS. 

Following the detailed announcement of the building of a mill 
to supply tire fabric, that appeared in Tue INpIA RuspBeR Wor -p, 
\pril 1, 1919, comes the report that The Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio, will double the capacity of its plant, contracts 
having been placed for two large additions. This, it is claimed, 
will place this company fifth in point of production among the 
tire manufacturers in the Akron district. This is the third time 
I 


1 


the capacity of the plant has been doubled in the last three years. 
The establishment of the cotton fabrics mill, and the enlarge- 
ment of the tire factory will require 500 additional employes, and 
to provide proper living conditions for them, The Mason Housing 
Co. was incorporated July 16, 1919, under the laws of Ohio, with 
a capital of $100,000, to assist and encourage employes to own 
their own homes. The directors and officers of the company are 
the same as those of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 

Two recent additions to the production list of the company are 
40 by 8 pneumatic cord truck tires and 30 by 3% cord tires. 


EXPANSION IN GOODRICH PLANT OBLITERATES RUBBER BUILD- 
INGS ERECTED 35 YEARS AGO. 

The accompanying illustration shows leveling crews engaged in 

razing one of the Akron rubber industry’s oldest lands marks 

The buildings in this group were the home of the American 


Hard Rubber Co., for a number of years and were originally 
constructed by the Goodrich company about the year 1884. It 
was in these buildings that the Goodrich company first manufac- 
tured hard rubber products. Four years later the Goodrich 
Hard Rubber Co. was formed, the land, buildings and stock 
of the hard rubber department being transferred to the new 
company. 

In 1898 the American Hard Rubber Co., a combination of sev- 
eral small companies, was organized, taking over the holdings of 
the Goodrich Hard Rubber Co. This new company retained 
possession of the buildings until last year, when they removed 
to their new quarters in East Akron 

A mammoth cight-story-and-basement building costing $1,- 


500,000 will replace all of the buildings in this group. In fact 














REMOVING Otp GoopricH LANDMARK. 


from the standpoint of floor space it will be the largest building 
in Akron. The construction and equipment will be of the most 
modern type. 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

HE UNUSUAL MIDSUMMER QUIET. of past years has not been 
T so marked this season in the rubber trade here, though, to 
be sure, the footwear factories have been shut down for two 
or three weeks, Considerable new machinery has been installed, 
and more would have been added, but manufacturers of rub- 
ber-working machinery and appliances are sold up to capacity 
several months ahead. The tire business is naturally very brisk 
at this season, all manufacturers reporting good business, while 
many new enterprises in this field have started or are con- 
templated. Clothing people have had some labor troubles, but 
apparently these have been straightened out. Mechanical plants 
are busy. The reclaiming business is the one which is feeling 
the greatest absence of activity, due to the low price of crude 
rubber. Manufacturers prefer to use new rubber rather than 
reclaim at present rates, and the demand for the latter is little 
if any over 50 per cent of normal. This condition is reflected 
in the dullness of the waste rubber market, and dealers are carry- 
ing much larger than average stocks, with litthe demand for 
any scrap except inner tubes and boots and shoes 

September 1 is the usual date when the manufacturers of 
rubber footwear announce their prices for tennis shoes for the 
succeeding season. Higher prices are anticipated, and naturally 
so when the rise in values in all lines of merchandise is con- 
sidered. Crude rubber, to be sure, has declined over 30 per cent, 
but the rubber cost in tennis footwear is but a small proportion 
of the total. With all other materials costing much more, and 
labor costs soaring, there is every reason to believe that the 
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new price lists will show material advances over last year’s’ ager of the company, was chairman. Afterwards there was 
rates dancing in the hotel ballroom, visits to Paragon Park and other 
. * 8 forms of entertainment. 
The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. reports a remarkable One of the most interesting events was the fat men’s race, 


call for jar-rings. Even though the normal wholesale season is 
over, the retail demand, now at its height, is being reflected by 
the reorders from wholesale distributers, 

This company is building for completion and occupancy about 
October 1 a one-story brick and steel building, 165 by 50 feet, 


to be used for the manufacture of imitation leather. Consid- 
erable new equipment will be installed to double the present 
output. In addition to motor fabrics, material is being produced 


for baby-carriage manufacturers, handled in conjunction with 


the company’s tire business; also imitation leathers for the shoe 


which the company furnishes heels and soles. 


* * * 


trade to 

George and Samuel Grow have formed the George Grow Tire 
Co. and purchased and equipped the plant of the C. C. C. Fire 
Hose Co. at Canton, Massachusetts. The manufacture of 
and fabric tires has been started with an output of 75 tires per 
day, which they expect to increase to 500 tires by next spring 
The used in 


producing the fabric tires, all 


cord 


cord tires are all hand made, and machines are 


of the latter being oversize and 


containing one ply more of fabric than the standard 
will have charge of The 
intendent is L. J. McDonald, for twelve years with the Revere 
Rubber Co. and the Patterson Rubber Co., and for nearly five 
years with the Needham the last year as superin- 
tendent of the latter company’s factory. 


* * * 


Geerge Grow sales. factory super- 


Tire Co., 


manufacturer of fountain pens and 
hard-rubber stationery trade, recently 
removed its plant from Causeway North Washington 
street, Boston. The present plant occupies the entire top floor 


of the Trade Building, 


The Vaughn-Upton Co., 
pencil holders for the 


street to 


is excellently lighted on three sides, and 


is laid out to facilitate manufacturing operations to the best 


advantage 


x « ra 
Seaver & Co., 120 Milk street, Boston, manufacturers of fine 
ivory and bone black, will be located at 3 Tremont Row, in the 
Olympia Building, after September 1, 1919. 
* * * 
The First National Bank, Boston, has purchased the Equit 
able Building on Milk street and the properties immediately ad- 


joining at the rear, the total having an assessed valuation of 
almost $2,000,000. The present buildings on the site will. be torn 
down and a new one erected which will be one of the finest 


banking houses in the country 
* * +. 

Last month there was an auction sale in Boston of 43,000 pairs 
of hip rubber boots salvaged from the steamship Port Hunter, 
which was sunk off Long than The 
goods were owned by the Government, and despite the fact that 
they had lain for several months under water they were found 
The boots were offered in 500- 

and no bidder was allowed to 


Island more a year ago. 


in surprisingly good condition 

pair lots, well sorted as to sizes, 
The lowest price at which they were 
and the highest $2.51. As the trade 
price of hip boots runs from $4.50 to $4.75, these 
specially heavy and sold to the Government at a much higher 


buy more than four lots. 
sold was $2.45 per pair, 
and were 


figure, the buyers must have considered them bargains 
* * * 


Business at the Boston establishment of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, was suspended on August 7, 
the entire force participated in an outing at Nantasket Beach. 
The company assembled at the Goodrich Building, on Boylston 
street, and, headed by a band, marched to Rowe’s Wharf. Ar- 
riving at the beach, a program of sports was offered by the 
Moore, New England man- 


when 


general committee, of which F. T. 


which was won by Manager Moore, with W. H. Hickey second. 
There were no entrants in the fat girls’ race, but a number re- 
sponded when candidates were called out for “pleasingly plump 
girls.” Miss T. G. Ribbs won first prize. There were three-legged 
races, pie-eating contest for the office boys, various dashes for 
men and girls and other events. The party returned to Boston 
on an evening boat. 
* < . 

Herbert T. Mason, recently with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is now treasurer and sales manager of the 
Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield, Massachusetts. 

« * *« 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, is planning 
an extension of its welfare work and service to employes. This 
began by the employment in June of Mrs. E. A, Webster Cross, 
an American nurse, who had served for about three years with 
the British Army in England and France, and who for a con- 
siderable part of that time was engaged in the industrial service 
of the British Government for munition workers. During the 
first month Mrs. Cross has treated about 150 cases, and while 
the injuries were not in many cases of a serious nature, it is 
estimated that much real trouble has been avoided by prompt 
treatment, so that time has been saved both to the individual 
employe and to the company. Excellent hospital rooms are 
being fitted up in two of the buildings of the company. 

In July an employment and service department was established 
under the direction of Ralph E. Nash, who has had several years 
experience in industrial service work overseas. He undertakes 
the work with no fixed plan, both he and the company feeling 
that whether or not his work follows the approved and accepted 
methods of this country or the liberal English 
methods, depends quite as much upon the employe as upon the 
company. The introduction of such a department indicates 
the attitude of the company towards cooperation with its em- 


more recent 


ployes, to which it feels a hearty response will be accorded. 





TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Regular Correspondent 


THE RUBBER 

By Our 

sj HE MONTH OF AUGUsT has in a great measure been a recon- 
structive the manufacturers of rubber goods in 
Rhode Island, as it has been the first period in nearly four years 
when there has been so near a complete cessation of production. 


one for 


In consequence of the long period of continuous operation, an un- 
usual amount of overhauling and repairing of the machinery and 
other equipment of the several plants has been necessary to 
bring them back to the normal standard. Renovations, rearrange- 
ments, extensions and the erection of several additions have been 
among the activities noted at the various concerns 

The help situation continues to harass the manufacturers, with 
but little hope of any immediate relief. The abnormal wages 
paid to laborers during the war by industries that were engaged 
on governmental contracts attracted hundreds of employes, and 
few have returned to their regular vocations. It is safe to say 
that the manufacturers of rubber goods in this city and vicinity 
could immediately place at least 1,000 employes in their various 
departments 

* * x 

The plant of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol, which 
closed down July 31 for two weeks, did not resume operations 
at the date expected, but was idle for an additional week because 
of the tie-ups occasioned by the strike on the railroad system. 
It was not until the 25th that the first of the departments started 
up, and a week later before all departments were in operation. 

During the shut-down the gum-room building in the central 
part of the factory was raised from two stories to three in 
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height, thus materially increasing the capacity of the department. 
General work was done in practically every part of the plant 
and the factory put in exceptionally good condition. 

The National India Rubber Co. has ordered a bronze honor 
roll tablet to be placed in front of its plant at Bristol, listing 
the names of those who were in its employ at the time they 
entered the service of the United States during the World War. 
The list is in the hands of Andrew W. Anthony, Industrial 
Relations Manager, who has 237 names on the roll, three of whom 
are in the list of deaths. When completed, the tablet is to be 
unveiled and dedicated with appropriate exercises. 

The maintenance department of the National 
Co. enjoyed its annual outing and clam-bake on the afternoon 
Bay at Bristol. 


India Rubber 


of August 10 on the shores of Narragansett 
Games were played, including baseball. 

Laurence S. Greenwell, in charge of the Planning Department 
of the National India Rubber Co., Robert Ford, of the 
same department, during their two weeks’ vacation hiked through 
southern Rhode Island and eastern Connecticut, camping in the 
woods or fields, using specially adapted sleeping bags. 


* * 


and 


During their vacation in August, Joseph A. Kennedy, superin- 


Tubular Woven Fabric Co., of Pawtucket, and 
J. O. Lindsley, assistant superintendent, captured on a mackerel 
hook a shark weighing between 500 and 600 pounds. The shark 


put up an exciting fight and it was nearly two hours before he 


tendent of the 


was landed at the side of the boat 
‘ k * 

The first annual outing of the Foremen’s Council of the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co., which comprises the Alice Mill at Woon 
socket and the Millville plant and the Lawrence felt mill, was 
held Saturday afternoon, August 16, at the Warwick Club on 
About 130 foremen and guests were present 
clam-bake. \ 
track events and a baseball game among the members was much 


Narragansett Bay 


and enjoyed the luncheon and program of 


enjoyed. The party went to Warwick in two special cars, Among 
the invited guests were Myron H. Clark, Arthur Reeves, Henry 
C. Wagner, George Schlosser, William H. Schlosser, Waldo E. 


Kelly, Thomas F. Rogers, B. J. McLaughlin, Eugene Reilly, 


William T. Aldrich, Herman Fahrenholz, Walter R. Williams, 
William Kehlthau, Clarence H. Guild, Arthur A. Spencer, 
Michael J Bowes and Otto Koerner. 

The sale of the Globe Yarn Mills at Fall River, which was 


announced early in the month, was of more than ordinary interest 
“he purchaser was 


This prop- 


in textile and rubber circles in this State 
the Connecticut Mills Co., of Danielson, Connecticut. 
erty is the last of the cotton yarn manufacturing plants formerly 
New Cotton Co., 
which continued until the present time to hold the controlling 
The revenue tax stamps attached to the deed of sale 


owned and operated by the England Yarn 
interests. 
indicate that the purchasing price for the property was about 
$760,000. 

The Globe Yarn Co. is capitalized at $1,000,000, of which 
$500,000 is 7 per cent accumulated preferred stock and $500,000 
common stock, and operates 54,000 spindles, producing hosiery 
yarns and thread. Extensive changes in equipment will be 
necessary, as the new corporation plans to make yarns for tire 
fabrics. 

* ” ck 

Saturday, August 2, about 500 employes of the Goodyear Cotton 
Co., of Danielson, Connecticut, held their annual outing at 
Crescent Park on the east shore of Narragansett Bay. They 
were conveyed in automobiles and motor trucks and were accom- 
panied by the company’s band. 

~ * * 


Over 1,200 lads and lassies from the Revere Rubber Co.’s 


plant, Valley street, Providence, attended the fourth annual out- 
ing on Saturday, July 26, at Lake Pearl, near Wrentham, Massa- 


chusetts. The party left the Union Station at 8:45 in the morn- 
ing in two special trains, arriving at Lake Pearl soon after 10 
A fine dinner, bathing, boating, dancing, and field sports 
were features of the program. The outing 
was due entirely to the employes of the firm, headed by an 
executive committee, of which Miss Odeal Okell was chairman 
and D. K. MacDonald, secretary, assisted by A. W. Waite, O. H. 
Carr, F. D. Mills and A. N. Smith. 


K * Kk 


o'clock. 
success of the 


The Bourn Rubber Co., Warren street, Providence, is running 
steadily on large contracts for rubber shoes, with encouraging 
prospects for an indefinite period, although hampered by the 
Superintendent F. W. Foote has 
female help, notwith- 


handicap of a scarcity of help. 
found it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
standing repeated offers of better wages than ever before offered 
for similar work. 

ss * 

The new refrigerator building that was recently erected on 
the ground of the O'Bannon Corp., at the former plant of the In- 
ternational Rubber Co., at West Barrington, has been completed 
and placed in operation. The company reports an increasing 
demand for the rubberized goods that it is producing for use in 
automobile and carriage tops. 

x a # 

Samuel Fish and Nathan Siegalman have purchased the Su- 
preme Tire & Vulcanizing Co., at 318 Smith street, Providence, 
heretofore conducted by William and Isador Cohen. 

 - - 

Ellery Merritt, chief electrician, and William Wood, assistant 
electrician, of the Millville Mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
have been spending a month's vacation at the Panther House, 
Moosehead Lake, Maine. 

* « 

The What Cheer Tire Co., 3 Claverick street, Providence, is 
owned by Frederick A. Gautmer and George Cetenich, according 
to their statement filed with the City Clerk’s office 

* * ~ 

The Narragansett Tire Co., 146 Bellevue avenue, Newport, is 

being operated by the Fulton Tire Supply Co., of Boston, with 


Israel Smith as resident manager. 
< * * 
Hyman Abrams and Harry Gordon are conducting the Are 


Vulcanizing Co., 385 Canal street, Providence. 
* * * 
The local branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is now 
H. J. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


at 18 Snow street, Providence. \itken is manager. 


T HE THERMOID Rupper Co. has purchased a tract of land, 375 

by 946 feet, along the Pennsylvania railroad as a site for a 
new factory to cost about $300,000, and which will give employ- 
to 600 workers. William J. B, Stokes, president of the 
Thermoid company, says that the concern now has engineers at 


ment 


work on preliminary plans for the proposed structure and that 
it is the desire to have the construction begun early in the fall. 
The new plant will be of steel and concrete and equipped with 
tire machinery of the latest type. 

” * * 
Inc., Trenton, with 
Carl 


The employes of the Ajax Rubber Co., 
their families, held an outing at Springdale Park recently. 
Dibbel, night superintendent of the Ajax plant, was chairman of 
the committee in charge. 
* * ~ 

The Fineburg Auto Tire & Accessory Co., Trenton, has pur- 
chased the carriage factory of Lewis W. Reeder on South War- 
have Day 

Several thousand dollars’ 


ren street, where solid-tire presses been installed. 


and night service will now be given. 
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additional machinery will be installed at the plant and 


Mr. Reeder will be 


manager 


‘x 
The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, has 
ulded a three-story extension to its plant, which will provide 
about 12,000 additional square feet of floor space. The com 
pany has just installed a complete department for the manufacture 
of high-grade molded garden hose 
* * " 
rhe | tan Rubber Co., successor to the Panther Rubber Co., 
rrenton, has tiled articles of incorporation in the office of the 
Secretary ot Stat The new company will occupy the Panther 
plat m Perrine avenue, and manufacture rubber heels, soles, 
d similar a le \ssociated with the new company are, 
frank Bernstein, William Bernstein, Miah Marcus and Tobias 
Gord who rrent agent of the new firm. The Puri 
" " ipitalized at $250,000, of which $80,000 is paid 
Trentos inufacturers find enjoyment in different di- 
vers fur nmer months. John A. Lambert plays golf 
" ret ( ( Howard C, Whitehead cruises in his 
yach hn S. Broughton takes frequent trips to the seashore 
res Horace B. Tobin enjoys fishing at Forked River; Charles 
H. Semple is w on an extended motor trip through the New 
England stat Robert J. Stokes spends the summer months with 
us family e Po Mountains; A. Boyd Cornell motors 
when he is not playing golf at the Trenton Country Club; Clit- 


ford H. Oakley votee to golf; Bruce Bedford spends 


a few weeks each summer with his family at Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
syivania, and William J. B. Stokes enjoys motoring and golf 

The Brighton Mills, Passiac, New Jersey, manufacturer of 
cotton fabrics, has let contracts for Unit No. 2 at its Allwood 
plant, to be a duplicate of Unit No. 1 with the exception that 
the equipment will include particularly machinery for increasing 
the output of cord tire fabric. It is expected that the new plant 
will be in operatiot January 1, 1920 

The Overland Tire Co., Newark, New Jersey, has purchased 
a plot on Cortland street and will erect a one-story plant cover 
ing about 35,000 square feet at a cost of about $100,000. The 
plant will be used for making new tires and rebuilding used 
ones. John D. Olwell is president and James A. Whitman 
secreta ind treasu the company 


OVERLAND RUBBER CO. BECOMES STANWOOD RUBBER CO. 


The Overland Rubber Co., Newark, New Jersey, which, by the 
way, is not a subsidiary of the Willys-Knight interests, has re 
incorporated as the Stanwood Rubber Co., with an authorized 


of $3,000,000 preferred and 500,000 shares of 
The change of 


capital stock com 


mon stock without par value name has been 


made in order to avoid confusion with other companies includ 


the name “Ov 


in their corporate titles, with none of 
onnection. The Rubber Co 


of the Militor Corp., at Newark, New Jersey, 


, . 
ing erland 


which it has any Stanwood has 


purchased the plant 
in which it is installing equipment for the manufacture of “Stan- 

and tubes at 
} 


wood” tires in early date. Orders for machinery 


and ing placed, including that for the 


The officers of the company are Charles | 


equipment are 
power-house Barker, 
Edward Hutchens, 


Gillette, secretary and treasurer; S. P. Woodard, chairman board 


president ; vice-president and engineer; R. B 


of directors 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


RESTONE, manager of the Los Angeles branch of 


F' MAR S. Fires 
the Firestone 


onference of the factory branch managers. 


Tire & Rubber Co., has been in Akron attend- 


ing a ¢ 





F. P. Harrington, manager of the accessory department of the 
Miller Rubber Co., 
pointed the International Sales Co. of Los Angeles, distributors 


Akron, Ohio, on his recent coast trip ap- 


of the Miller Ad-on-a-Tire in Los Angeles and the southern 
part of the state. 
The Ehman Tire & Rubber Co. of California has opened 


offices at 742 South Olive street, Los Angeles, for the distribu- 
tion of Ehman fabric tires. The local representatives are E. F. 
Riley, H. S. and (.. FF Mr. 
one time in the tire business in Pasadena while Mr. Turner is 


Turner Turner. Riley was at 
a Los Angeles pioneer in the tire business 
* < K 
The B. F 
the 


Goodrich Rubber Co. in its campaign to increase 
distributed 
The peak 


of travel was reached during August when motorists from all 


interest in touring in California has this year 


approximately 250,000 route maps through the state. 


over the United States applied to its various bureaus for in- 
formation \ large number of tourists made the trip to the 
East by way of the Midland or Arrowhead trails to Salt Lake 


City, thence along the Lificoln highway, while others took the 
route via the Santa Fe Trail, taking in the scenic spots, such 


as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and the Rocky Mountain 


resorts. 
* * * 

The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Stronghold tires and tubes, has entered the Southern California 
field. The company plans to limit dealers’ territory in order 
to provide more secure protection of their trade. The B. & B. 
Tire & Supply Co. on South Main street has been appointed 
Los Angeles representative At the head of the Pacific Coast 
organization of the Rubber Products Co. is Edward Slosson, 


formerly with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s motorcycle 


tire department. He will make his headquarters in San Fran- 


cisco, leaving B. W. Cunningham in charge in Los Angeles. 
Edwin M. Fowler & Co., 
jecting a tire fabric plant which will be equipped to utilize its 


Los Angeles, cotton dealers, are pro- 


own waste. 
* * * 

The San Francisco branch of the Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 

Ohio, has practically doubled its facilities to take care of increased 

business W. 


G. Fitzgerald, formerly Kentucky representative 


of the company, is in charge. 

M. B. Rapp, San Francisco, has left for Akron, Ohio, to 
put the finishing touches to his education as a tire salesman 
for the Granfield-Baston Tire & Supply Co., distributors for 


Diamond cords and fabrics and Goodrich solid tires. He is well 
known as a hand-ball player and all around athlete. 


* cd ¥ 
P. H. Lyon of San Francisco, secretary of the Chanslor Lyons 
Co., distributor for Lee tires, has just returned from a trip to 


the Lee factories at Conshohocton, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


The energy with which the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
“ship-by-truck” movement is attested by the thousands 
of celluloid buttons, papers of matches and watch fobs on which 
is shown a large truck wheel, across the face of which are the 
” The recent parade held in 


pushing its 


words in script “Ship-by-Trucks. 
Oakland was a huge success 
* * - 


Munnell-Sherrill Co., 40 First street, Portland, Oregon, a tire 
jobbing house, has been appointed a distributer of Mohawk tires 
and will carry a large enough stock to facilitate prompt ship- 
ments in the Northwest. 
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The Oregon Tire Co., 61 First street, Portland, Oregon, has 

been assigned the Portland territory for McGraw tires. 
x * a 

The Deaton Tire Co. of Seattle has been appointed agent for 
the distribution of the Oldfield Tires for Kings County and 
has opened a salesroom at 1211 Pine street. 

* 

The Rubber Service Co., 1023 East Pike street, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed distributer for the Mohawk tire and 
will carry a large stock of casings and tubes. 


320 
Washington, has been appointed distributer of 


avenue, Spokane, 


Mohawk 


The Jensen-King-Byrd Co., Riverside 
tires 
in its territory and will carry a complete stocx. 

Pacific Coast representatives in Congress have been especially 
active in promoting the National Highways movement and many 
of the two score bills before that body have been sponsored by 
the Western 
note in analyzing the proposed road measures that the demand 


statesmen from the slope It is interesting to 
comes from all sections of the United States, showing that the 
movement for national highways is a genuine growth and that the 


road question has passed beyond the sectional stage 


NEW ERA FOR INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ley FRANK A. SEIBERLING, president of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., drove the first pick into the ground on 
the site of the great rubber plant to be erected in Los Angeles, 
a project which is a result of the free 
Whether 
facturers will follow in his footsteps and take advantage of the 


he gave an impetus to 


industrial policy of that city. other eastern manu- 














AT Los 


DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE GOODYEAR 
ANGELES. 


BREAKING GROUND 
opportunities that Los Angeles offers for growth untrammelled 
by the interference of labor agitators, remains to be seen. 

“We Mr. Seiberling, “because we 
thought that here was not only an adequate supply of labor, 
but an adequate supply of free labor capable of being trained 
into the skillful occupations that are required in our industry. 
That was one of the controlling factors in our decision.” 

Summarizing the reasons for building a Goodyear plant on 
the Pacific Coast, and for selecting Los Angeles as the site, 
Mr. Seiberling continued: 

“We are handling, from Akron, this coast ap- 
proximating $13,000,000 annually. The raw materials from which 
it is made are crude rubber and cotton, the two main factors. 
The rubber comes from the Far East to these western shores, 
is transported by cars to Akron, manufactured into product, 


chose Los Angeles,” said 


business on 





The cotton grown in the Salt 


and shipped back to the coast. 
river valley is caried in cars to Goodyear, Connecticut, 
from there to the plant at Akron where it is manufactured into 
product and shipped back to the Pacific Coast. In other words, 
the two main factors loop across the United States, in railroad 


That 


and 


transportation, making an unnecessary and wasteful cost. 
is sufficient justification to bring us to the cvast. 

“By a process of elimination we got down finally to Los 
Angeles. The main factors in a rubber factory are cheap fuel, 
an abundance of water and cheap power. 
portation facilities for gathering raw materials and for distribut- 
All these factors should be as nearly ideal 


You must have trans- 


ing your product. 
as you can get them. 

“When we came to survey the coast we found that Los Angeles 
had the cheapest power on the Pacific Coast where used in large 
quantities and that Los Angeles had the only supply of fresh 


water sufficient for our needs.” 

Regarding the advantages of the company’s plan in establish- 
ing a system of homes for working men in connection with the 
new plant, Mr. Seiberling said: 
have in my 


work- 


that I 
workman 


“Our workingmen have all the comforts 
the the 
ing in our factory receives wages as high as are paid in the 
art anywhere. What ask 
“What that It has established conditions 
in the factory and given us a body of men that have an interest 
in our that 
not thinking of Bolshevism, I. W. W.-ism, or the other isms. 
“The policy of getting workmen, heads of families, men of 
the 
We shall assist them in every degree in out 


home without frills and burdens. <A 


more can he for? 


has done for us? 


business, have their future in it; and they are 


character, to buy homes that we build, will be continued 


in Los Angeles 
them acquire homes that will be sold on long 
the believe that we 


conditions in 


power to have 


and terms. As result we 


the 


payments easy 


will obtain Los Angeles as we have 
in Akron.” 


President Seiberling predicts the greatest future development 


same 


for Imperial valley cotton. 
“This year, California and Arizona will produce 150,000 bales 
Less than 5,000 bales is made up 
When the Goodyear cotton mill is 
its 33,000 spindles in Los Angeles you will then be 
but three-hundredths of the this 
You have one-twentieth of the population living and 


of the best cotton produced. 
here on the Pacific Coast. 
running 
making one cotton used in 
country 
consuming cotton products on the Pacific slope, that is using 
cotton of 1,500,000 spindles. So, you see the opportunity 
you have for developing cotton mills to manufacture the cotton 
which is grown here, instead of shipping it East and then send- 
ing it back in manufactured form.” 


The plans of the Goodyear plant have so far 


the 


developed that 
it has now been decided to produce 7,500 instead of 3,000 tires 
daily. The cotton mills will have 33,000 spindles instead of 
22,000. <A giant aeronautic plant will also be 
the Goodyear establishment. 


built as part of 

The ceremony of the ground breaking brought a large number 
of Goodyear officials and prominent citizens of Los Angeles 
to the site at Ascot Park. In the party which assembled, in- 
cluding Mr. Seiberling, were Paul W. Litchfield, F. L. Landon, 
C. Slusser, D. J. Koonce, William Hunkin, George Bellis, Henry 
K. O'Melveny, W. H. Daum, George C. Griffin, W. A. Quine, 
M. E. Kreitler and John Breen. 


Morris, R. G 


MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold a convention September 11 and 12 at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, New York. Although this will be 


convention, subjects of the 


primarily a credit 


importance to entire automotive 


industry will be discussed. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


THE SHORTER WEEK AND PRODUCTION. 


T THE ANNUA MEETING of the National 
A Council for the Rubber Trade, 


Joint Industrial 


held in Manchester on 


July 9, 1919, Mr. J. T. Goudie was reelected chairman on 
the suggestion of the operatives, notwithstanding the fact that, 
according to the constitution, it was the right of the latter to 
elect a new chairmat The operatives said they were grateful 
to Mr. Goudie for his nstant courtesy and for the impartial 
way in which he had administered the business of the council 
It will be interesting to see if this action of the rubber workers 
is copied in any er of the various industrial councils Che 


most important feature of Mr. Goudie’s address was in reterence 


to the 47-hour weel He assured the operatives that the 
employers are in no way opposed to shorter hours and higher 
wages, but he emphasized the vital necessity for a full pro 
duction The fullest possible output is necessary in order to 
cope with the competition which, keen at present, is likely to 
become even more severe in the near future. He made the 
suggestion that both sides should appoint special subcommittees 
to consider this matte his is a really important subject and 
it is agitating e minds of employers in most branches ot 


industry. It is no good thinking the fact that the shorter work 





ing week means a decreased output, a more unfortunate state 
of affairs wher rder books are well filled Nor do I think 
that a remedy will be easily found by appeals to the operatives. 
The British workman will not readily change his acquired habit 
of turning out so much work in a given time. The policy of 
hustle, which I believe is not unknown in America, does not 


appeal to him, and 1 am afraid that the economic interests of 


the country generally do not come up for much consideration 


From what employers in the Rubber Trade tell me, I gather 
that they are not at all hopeful of increasing output except in 
the way of doing nachinery what has hitherto been done 
largely by hand, and would mean that there is plenty of 
scope tor the exercis f ingenuity in bringing about the tran- 
sition from hand to machine work in departments of the industry 
in which manual labor has hitherto ruled supreme 

Although the trade generally has plenty of business and, 


both tor home and foreign account, we seem t e continually 


held up by labor troubles of one sort or another 


THE COAL SITUATION 


At the time of writing the coal strike in Yorkshire has caused 
many textil neerns to shut down [The temporary closing of 
the works of the Bradford Dyers’ Association has caused a stop 


page of the delivery of certain classes of textiles urgently wanted 


by the Manchester proofing works. Then there is the 6s. per ton 


addition to the cost of coal, which the rubber manufacturers 


say will have to be passed on to the purchaser of goods. With 


regard to this item of cost in manufactures generally, it will 


probably turn out that it will be made the occasion, or the 


excuse, for a larger addition to the price of finished goods than 


1 


is necessary or warranted 


There must be borne in mind not only the additional cost of the 


coal used as such, but also the higher price of electric power 


now so largely used in rubber works. Further, the increased 


metallurgists’ and engineers’ cost will be duly passed on to the 
buyers of machinery, which will now cost more. 


It is quite possible that the increase in manufacturing costs 


may improve the rate of organic accelerators, as the point of 


the largest output in a given time will be of greater importance. 
from 


Otherwise, the high price of the accelerators, which cost 


two to three shillings per pound, as against so many pence for 
sulphur, has been against their more extended use. 
PATENTS AND DESIGNS BILL. 

One of the principal objects of the new Patents and Designs 
Bill now being considered, is to prevent foreign patents received 
in this country being exploited mainly in the interests of the 
of their origin. 

PROOFING CASE SETTLED. 
Manchester July Quas- 
Shiers & Co., was settled on terms aiter 
The plaintiffs, Quas-Cohen & Wilks, 
Manchester, 


country 


The action listed at the Assizes, 


Cohen vy. Ferguson, 
being brought into court. 
waterproof garment manufacturers of Cheetham, 
and Ferguson, Shiers & Co., of Failsworth, Manchester, rubber 
proofers, for breach of contract and damage caused to certain 
defective proofing. The with a 
contract which the plaintiff obtained in 1917 for the supply of 
100,000 
which was arranged with the defendants. 
4,000 
examination as not being properly vulcanized and they remained 
Shortly after 


cloth by case was concerned 


military ground sheets, the manufacture of some of 


Of the goods proofed 


by the defendants, however, were rejected in expert 


on this plaintiff's hands as practically useless. 


the case was opened an agreement was come to whereby judg- 


ment was entered for the plaintiff for £1,375, the rejected goods 
to remain in the plaintiff's possession. 


It may, perhaps, be mentioned that the defendants are a 


istinct firm from A, O. Ferguson & Co., Limited, which carries 


on a similar business in the same neighborhood. 


INQUESTS ON FIRES. 
Fire 1868, it is 


ompulsory to hold coroner’s inquests into the cause of factory 


Under the City of London Inquest Act of 


res, although outside London no enquiries are held unless 


fatalities have been recorded. In view of several large fires 


which have recently occurred in the north of England, it has 
been suggested that the London system might be extended with 
the American 
The 


general rule in our towns is to state that the cause of the fire 


advantage to the country, or that, at any rate, 


system of having a fire marshal in manufacturing towns. 
is unknown and it is rarely that any officials desire a proper 
investigation into the circumstances, In the earlier days of the 


war several fires occurred in our rubber works, but there is 
the experience gained could be 
The 


insulation is 


nothing on record by which 


utilized by others as a help to preventive measures. common 


remark that the fire was caused by defective 


resented by cable makers, and spontaneous combustion is fre- 


quently adduced to cover carelessness. It is, I believe, generally 
accepted that fires in*proofing works are more common with 
petroleum spirit than with coal tar naphtha, but I doubt if it is 
generally recognized that the cause is due to the greater facility 
with which the former solvent becomes electrically charged and 

With regard 
fires, it is not 


capable of ignition by a spark caused by friction. 
to the caused by 


nowadays to assert that the 


general question of the loss 


enough loss is covered by in- 


surance. There is the present difficulty of replacing damaged 
machinery, to say nothing of the higher price which has to be 
paid. All things considered, then, it would seem that fire inquests 
should be far more general, and the valuable information which 
would be obtained could be summarized in handy form for the 


guidance of others engaged in similar industries. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 
Mr. Alfred Smith, of Excelsior Works, Clayton, Manchester, 


manufacturers of rubber substitute, reclaimed rubber and 
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rubber chemicals, has converted his business into a private 
limited company, the directorate consisting of himself and his 
The capital is £80,000. The firm has considerably 


recent has. established 


two sons. 
enlarged its 
agencies in a number of foreign countries, the New York City 
address being 98 Maiden Lane. 

The United Kingdom Dental Manufacturing Co., Limited, has 
£200,000,000, 
This is an American 


business in years and 


been registered with a capital of the registered 


office being at 167 Oxford street, London. 
concern, the directors including W. L. Smith, of Pittsburgh, and 
T. G. McCann, of Philadelphia. Although we have in England 
the well-known firm of Claudius Ash, Sons & Co., Ltd, dental 
supplies, a large amount of dental rubber has always come in 
the past from America, and no doubt the present and prospective 
have been instrumental in the formation ot 


trade restrictions 


this We have also imported a good deal of 


dental rubber from Germany, and when this was cut off during 


new company. 
the war, there was an outcry against the high price charged by 
same character. 

Works, 


take over the business and assets 


British firms for goods of the 
The Enfield Ediswan Cable 
£200,000, has been formed to 


of the Enfield Electric Cable Manufacturing Co., Limited, which, 


Limited, capitalized at 


it turns out, was the purchaser of Connolly Brothers’ cable 
works at Blackley, Manchester. The sale of this latter concern 
by auction was recently referred to in this correspondence. The 
new company’s works are at Brimsdow, near London, and con- 


siderable extensions are in progress. The chairman of the new 
company is Viscount 


head of the St. 


Earl of Verulam, 


makes the 


Grimston, son of the 
Albans 


members of the 


and Rubber Co., which 


Grimston tire. Other board are C. J. Ford 


and E. E. Hunter, the chairman and managing director of the 


Edison Swan Electric Co., Limited, this taking up 


50,000 shares 


company 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES. 


LONDON RUBBER AND TROPICAL PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 
AND CONGRESS. 


A‘ BBER AND TROPICAL PRODUCTS exhibition and congress will 
be held in London next year. The time set is June 3 to 
June 17, and the place will be the Royal Agricultural Hall, where 


Mr. 
will be assisted by Miss D. Fulton 


previous exhibitions have been held. The manager will be 
H. Greville Montgomery ; he 
and Miss Edith A 


Essex street, Strand, 


Browne. The offices are at 


ww. €. 


present at 43 


NEW FINNISH RUBBER AND LEATHER FACTORY. 
A new Finnish firm will be established for the manufacture of 
rubber and leather goods at 
as the O. Y. Finska Tréugolnik A. B., with an initial capital of 
$965,000. This concern is closely connected with the Tréugolnik 


of Petrograd. 


Helsingfors, Finland, to be known 


Franz Ulthemann is managing director. 


LANCASHIRE FACTORIES BUSY. 

Business in rubber fabrics is very brisk in the Lancashire fac- 
tories, and the garment makers are keeping busy. It is believed 
that the, French 
which will help the French rubber trade at the expense of the 
Cloth for motor hoods is in great demand; it is needed 


Government will remove duties on rain cloth, 
English. 
for the imported American cars, many of which have English 
bodies fitted to them 
MARSEILLES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS RESTRICTED. 

France will give shipping preference to rubber grown in 
French possessions or elsewhere by companies organized with 
French capital and under French* law. The quantity of rubber 
to be imported in the year beginning October, 1918, was fixed by 
the Allied Rubber Committee at 22,000 tons of which 15,000 are 
to be landed at Marseilles. The imports at that port before the 


war were 800 to 900 tons a year, but in the last two years they 
have increased to about 8,000 tons yearly. 
TIRE EQUIPMENT OF FRENCH 
Examples of the tires now used in 
received from a prominent automobile dealer 


MOTOR CARS. 

France are shown in a 
circular recently 
of Paris. A touring car has wire wheels, 820 by 120 m. m., 
equipped with pneumatic tires, the two rear ones being non- 
skid. A heavy truck, carrying 4,000 kilos net, has solid tires, 
front wheels 940 by 130 m. m. with single tires; rear wheels, 
1,000 by 130 m. m. with twin tires. A light truck, to carry 1,000 
to 1,500 kilos net, may wheels with either pneumatic or 


solid 


with tires 920 by 120 m. m., 


have 


tires: for the pneumatic, wheels of Michelin steel plate 
single in front and twin in the rear, 
two being non-skid. For the solid tires, wheels of wood with 


900 by 90 m. m. tires, single in front and twin in the rear. 


GERMAN BELTING SUBSTITUTES. 

German ingenuity during the war was directed, among other 
things, to finding substitutes for leather and rubber driving belts. 
Belts made of tissues sewn together or one rolled inside another 
resistant and strong in the edges. The 
friction was slight, and they could be mended easily. These were 
chiefly of Cellulose 
materials used for medium-sized machinery belts would not stand 


were found to be very 


} ° 
made spun flax, hemp or paper yarn. 


Yarn belts were also woven into tube form, then 


flattened and sewed together, the 


much tension 
material being linen or paper; 
these proved very useful. Substitute rubber was used for belts 
where crude rubber or balata had been used before; it did not 


melt when heated by friction, but it could not stand much tension. 


ITALIAN SULPHUR. 
has been a shortage of sulphur in Italy. 
160 lire ($20.88) a ton a year or so ago, went up to 
425 lire gold ($82.02) when the armistice was signed. The stock 
in Sicily was nearly used up owing to the shortage in labor and 


There The price, 


which was 


the demands of the Allies; now the sulphur properties are to be 
worked to full capacity. 

At Mologna, where they managed to keep the works in full 
operation, a plant has been laid down for making sulphuric acid 
The Monte- 


cutini Company, which turned out 388,000 tons of the half million 


from the vapor that arises from vents and borings, 


tons of sulphuric sulphur produced by Italy in 1917, has amalga- 
mated with the Romagna Co. They will exploit again the Boratella 
and Montecutini mines, which were once esteemed the richest in 
The 


vole, which were closed and partly destroyed in order that the 


Italy, but have been long closed. \goria mines, at Corde- 


Austrians might not get them have started up again. 
DUTCH EAST INDIES RESTRICTION. 

Holland places restrictions on visitors to her East Indian colo- 
nies. They can land only at specified ports in Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, Tunis, and the smaller islands, and even there 
must have disembarkation permits. If they think of staying for 
any length of time they must procure admission certificates or 


permits to settie 


\USTRALIA, IN THE FIRST 
£174,633 in 


RUBBER GOODS TO VICTORIA, 
1919 amounted to 
£112,203 in the same quarter of 1918. 


IMPORTS OF 


three months of value, against 


BRITISH DEALERS ARE TROUBLED AT THE PREFERENCE SHOWN BY 
Brazil and Argentina of late for rubber goods from the United 
States. Brazilian imports of rubber goods from England in 
1918 amounted to 778 tons, as compared with 1,189 tons in 1913, 
the last full year before the war. 

SAMOA HAS BEEN PRODUCING RUBBER TO THE VALUE OF ABOUT 
$100,000 a year, but this is likely to fall off for a time owing to 


plantation difficulties. 
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Rubber Planting on the West Coast of Borneo. 
HE FIRST Hevea seeds to be planted in Pontianak, West In ordinary soil, production on land with 50 to 65 per cent 
Borneo, were imported from Malacca in 1903 by the’ of sand is fairly good, while production on the same ground 


Chinese and an Englishman, A 


came manager of the Kopoewas 


Dekan Estate 
the first to experiment with 
of better ground, they planted 
districts of Mandor the firs 
rkers wl 


Chinese mine-wi 


themselves more and more 


Batavia and other ports of Jay 


and West Borneo being 
pore, is another factor fa 


industry in Borne 


\ Simon, formerly a mining 


around his home at Bet 
the Kapoewas district and 





in 
at Smitau4n the upper Kapoe- 


was where the oldest rubber 


trees of that region are found 
The climate and ground ar 
well adapted t the iltivatior 
of rubber, and in 1910 n 

hinese and inlanders planted 


their rice helds with 
Hadji 


Nestor of the inla 1 rubber 


Ocesoep Saigor the 


unters, persuaded the Sultan 





i 

of Pontianak to tur er his 
grounds around the Kampong 
t tl people yr rt lal 


ing, with the result that now 


there are large plantations in 


that section where hundreds 
volies and tappers earn their 
living. Thousands of seeds in 


small low cases, each nta 
ing from 250 to 500 plants 
tricts in native its | € 
Kans were floating / ea-! 
planted Ficus elast nd J 
were soon replace | the al 
The Europeans, alarm 
enlarge their plantat d 
be obtained for ver little n 
and the inlander, being 
prices could pre ail pla 
Hevea, the cultivation of wl 


In the fourth year the hea 


thenceforth the trees are le 


[The Chinese and 


ol 





The s arcity of coolie labor does 


for he expects to do 

‘hildren, and other relatives 
The importance of the nat 

the Europeans is clearly sh 


European production in 1917 


the native production, and only 


the total export. The total 
2,970,240 pounds 


of European productior The 


Of thi 


rubber plantations, appraised 


more 


an 


1 
was only 


I 


this 


a 


ir 


r 


pre 


at 


year, brings the producing area t 


The unproductive area is even 


8,600 hectares. Planted about 
would be 7,250,000 trees 


OOO trees per 


the well-to-do 


Simons, who later be- 
Rubber Maatschappij, Soengei 
inlanders were 
new industry, and for want 


id peat beds. In the Chinese 


, } ‘ 
eT planters were 


rmerly 


he mines failed, devoted 
iculture The commerce with 
s sidera nportance 
steame n Singa 

¢ dg t eS 4 yer 
ginee ] lanted the st seeds 


“De Indische Mercuur.’”’) 


TAPPING RUBBER 


veved to the upper dis 
lecks of the little Chinese tong 
series In the beginning they 
also were seen, but these 
lier Hi 

e rubber prices, did not 
g 1917, and plantations could 
ne Seeds were iis cneaper 
ie pinion that the ese! low 
ted every available space with 

h is not difficult 
iest underbrush is cut down and 
to grow without further care. 


1ot concern the small planter, 


the assistance of his wife, 





jlanters in comparison with 


in the export figures. The 
one-fourth of that of 


little more than one-fifth of 


export for 1917 was estimated at 


less than 560,000 pounds was 


luction of inland and Chinese 


550 pounds per hectare’ per 


’ 
4.349 hectares, more or less 


greater, being estimated at 
bouw’ the total 


TREES FROM 


with 70 to 75 per cent sand is very good, and level ground with 


a standard of 80 to 85 per cent of fine sand, strange to say, also 


yields a fairly good average; trees on the latter, however, 


should be tapped very early as the ground dries out quickly. 


In Pematang soils, where the amount of sand is 85 per cent 


(highest sand percentage), the absence of plant diseases is 
noticeable, ihe growth is quicker, and the bark harder and 


thinner than on rich and old peat soil. The production is 
' 


above average, apparently due to the ease with which the 


water is drained from the land in case of foods, while in dry 


weather, at a long period of drought, when the top soil is hot 
nd very dry, it is cool and moist under the surface. This con- 
dition suggests the feasibility of dry farming 

such as 


with 


roeduects 
: hic 


Various 


vegetables. are planted 


Hevea 


young, even sugar-Ccane 


while the trees are 
being 


grown. Coffee is not a profit- 


able venture. as the rubber 
trees cast considerable shade 
after a fe vear retarding 
the growth of the ffee plants. 

Plant diseases general 


are not numerous, the most 


important emg the Dyamoer 
pas (striped 


knobbe d canker 


annxer), and 


orming no- 


dules in the rtex of Hevea). 
The latter is most generally 
known in Pontianak sec- 
tion. 

In Pontianak the average 


production of one laborer, tap- 
ping about 300 trees per day, 
Boats. is 1% to 2 catties” for trees 
vider than 7 years and 1 to 1% catties for trees younger than 7 


wears. On Pematang grounds the production from six-year- 


Id trees is 5 grams per day from one tree. On marshy ground 
near ihe shore the average is 3 to 4 grams for 5 to 6-vear-old 
trees. As the trees are very close together and the pi 
methods crude, this is considered a good average. The Euro- 
pean plantations number about eight in that region, and having 
contract laborers, show better results in general. It has been 


is possible for trees older th 10 vears and 


“ulti- 





younger than 14 years, planted on good soi] and well 


vated, to yield 2,200 pounds of dry rubber per hectare per year. 
and it has also been proved that 6 or 7-year-old trees will 


yield an average of 6 to 10 grams per tree per tapping 
[he most commonly used methods of tapping are the V-cut 
Every Chinese and native 
Wealthier planters have 20 
to 40 tappers who do the work entirely on the European scale. 


and the herring-bone with two cuts. 
planter prepares his own rubber. 


Calenders with smooth and ribbed rollers, a work-shed and a 


smoke house, nearly all of primitive construction, are their 


only requirements. Alum is used a great deal as an accelerator 
of coagulation, being cheaper and more easily obtained, the 
large carboys of acetic acid being beyond the means of mos 
Alumalso has the advantag: 
lating without the danger of its becoming moldy 


f the native planters coagu- 


Mixing inferior rubber with Hevea was often done in the 





heginning. Bush rubber having been in water for some time 
Th \ de ve in “De Indische Mercuur.””’ Maré 
*A catty 1.33 pounds. A hectare = 2.4711 acres A bouw = 1.754 
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and not fit for sale was mixed with Hevea and worked through 
the machines into crepe, scrap, etc. 

Zinc coagulation tanks were gradually replaced 
ones. The little Chinese earthen-ware cups were used as latex 
cups, which served the purpose very well and are to be ob- 
tained at a very reasonable price. The Chinese inlander or 
exporter pays little attention to the packing, the rubber sheets 
coming from various sources being bundled and tied with ropes 
and hoisted on board the ship for the Singapore market. Not- 
withstanding the crude methods of preparing and packing the 
rubber, it is unusually pure and free from foreign matter. 

Pontianak boasts of a rubber market where rubber dealers 
from inland and elsewhere present their rubber to be sold to 
the highest bidder. Lately the Japanese have bought rubber, 
not only from the European, but from the Chinese planters as 


by wooden 


well. 
The question of labor has caused the proprietors of the larger 
plantations much trouble. In the beginning, coolie tappers re- 


ceived 24 florins a month or 80 cents (Dutch currency) a day. 


Free coolies, Pontianakers, Javanese, etc., were also employed. 
These arbitrary people went from one plantation to another, 
terrorizing the foremen who had little authority over the labor- 
ers who worked as long as they pleased, and at their own terms, 
so that many plantation owners were forced to shut down. 
Conditions, however, have changed and coolies are satisfied 
to work for 9 to 10 florins per month. 

The Chinese planters are also in need of workers. For- 
merly Chinese labor was plentiful and cheap, but in 1913 the 
government imposed a levy of 25 florins for Chinese entering 
the country. Not long ago a law was passed forcing them to 
make payment in Singapore. Previously this could be done 
in Pontianak. The government fears that after planting Hevea 
and other well-paying crops the people will not care 
rice any longer, and will suffer for want of food 


to raise 
The Chi- 


nese have the best rice fields in the west, and also raise pepper, 
t 


gambier, sago, cocoa, rubber and even sugar cane. and although 
they are said to be ignorant and careless, the fact remains that 
they are directly responsible for the progress of : West Coast. 


Rubber Planting Notes. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN WEST DUTCH BORNEO. 


—_ 
UBBER culture has extended greatly in West Dutch Borneo 
R in the last ten years. Nearly 90 per cent. of the plantations 
belong to Chinese, Malayans, and, more recently, to Japa- 

nese. The climate is well suited for rubber; rain falls the year 
around, and there is no dry season as in Java. Labor conditions 
are favorable, for Borneo has plenty of native laborers, Dyaks for 
the hard work, like felling the jungle, and Malayans for lighter 
work, like weeding, tapping, etc. Most of the estates are of 
comparatively small size. Nearly every Malayan has an estate 
of 50,000 to 60,000 trees, too closely planted, and their handling of 
the crop is primitive. They borrow of the Chinese, who in that 
way come to own plantations too, while the Malayan sinks to 
the status of a coolie. The rubber production of West Borneo 


was as follows 


1915 Is 100,936 
19i6 313,616 
19i7 . 542,145 
19.8 . 750,640 


It is expected that in five years the output of the Sambas 

estates alone will be 6,600,000 pounds 
RUBBER PLANTING IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

In 1917 about 3,000 additional acres were planted in British 
North Borneo, making the total acreage 34,828, according to 
the “Annual Report for Agriculture.” British North Borneo, 
1917. Of this area, 21,400 acres, representing half the total 
number of trees, were tapped. The production in 1917 was 
2,611 tons, of which 2,444 was exported. In 1917, 14,292 coolies 
were employed, the number having doubled in two years. Much 
of the land is hilly and the question of soil erosion is serious. 


EXPORT DUTY ON FRENCH COLONIAL RUBBER. 

A proposal to put a duty of 1.50 francs per kilogram 
($0.13+- per pound) on raw rubber that is not produced in the 
French Colonies has been made by the Deputy for Indo-China. 
The Paris Chamber of Commerce has protested vigorously 
against the proposed law. 

RUBBER LANDS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

The new governor of British East Africa, Gen. Sir Edward 
Northey, in expatiating on the advantages of all East Africa, from 
Somaliland and Abyssinia to Natal, for white immigration, owing 
to the accessibility to temperate climate on the mountains and 


high tableland, called attention to the variety of crops that can be 
b] r 


raised, among them rubber, along the whole extent and especially 


in the Lake Nyassa region. 


AMENITIES OF MALAYAN RUBBER CULTIVATION. 

Various incidents recorded in the “Straits Budget” show how 
the monotony of plantation life is broken. In Kajang a herd 
of elephants broke into an estate and destroyed 600 rubber trees. 
\t Tangakah the coolies would not work because a tiger was 
carrying away pigs; he was shot a few days afterward and 
weighed 300 pounds; at Sungei Senai another tiger carried off 
a tapper in broad daylight and only fragments of the man were 
found later. In Singapore itself a 16-foot-long cobra was found 
one one of the piers, and, after it had been noosed, dragged off the 
pier to the highroad three men who were holding it 


PARA RUBBER IN UGANDA, AFRICA. 

In Uganda, Para rubber has become the main crop on most 
plantations, particularly those in the more humid parts of the 
Protectorate. Other rubbers are neglected because Hevea proves 
well suited to conditions, and suffers little from pests and 
diseases. The 1918 output was 144,727 pounds of plantation rub- 
ber valued at £9,965, and 9,362 pounds of forest rubber worth 


he United 


++ 


£923. Prices are low on account of the restrictions 
States on imports and prices. 


EXPORT DUTY ON NETHERLAND EAST INDIAN RUBBER. 

The Persbureau Vaz Dias of Amsterdam, Holland, reports 
that plans are being made to levy a tax of 10 to 15 cents Dutch 
currency (4 to 6 cents U. S. currency) per pound on crude rubber 
shipped from the Netherland East Indies. 

Protests have been made by the /nternationale Vereeniging 
voor de Rubberkultuur (International Society for Rubber 
Culture) at the Hague, representing nearly all the Netherland 
East Indian plantations, and also by de Amsterdamsche 
Vereeniging voor den Rubber Handel (Amsterdam Society for 
the Rubber Trade), which is made up of dealers, brokers and 
plantations. 

Fear is expressed that higher prices, which necessarily must 
follow the adoption of the proposed plan, would prevent com- 
petition with the Netherland East Indian rubber in the world 
market. While an export duty might not result in profit to the 
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yider plantations. it would without doubt adversely affect the 
younger ones 

EXTRACTING OIL FROM HEVEA SEEDS. 

Planters of Hevea have been led to believe that they could 
make large profits by extracting oil from the seeds, but experi- 
nents, the results of which were published in the “Bulletin Eco- 

mique de I'Indo-Chine,” show the expense of collecting the 
seeds and extracting the oil to be so great that the net returns 
are not encouraging The percentage of oil in the seeds was 

und to be 30 instead of 40 as anticipated, and the number of 


seeds produced by each tree was much less than the estimates. 
It seems probable that better results may be expected trom 
improved methods of gathering and treating the seeds, as the 
oil content 1s considerabl 

WAX-COATED COAGULATING TRAYS. 

Wooden trays made waterproof by being coated with a 
spec ial composition of wax, and inter ded to take the place of the 
enamelled dishes used in coagulating rubber latex have been 

ented by G K é Ceylon he tray is as large as 
I 1 | he i if 1¢ 

RUBBER ACREAGE IN INDIA. 

I following was the acreage of rubber cultivation in 
India at the end of 1917: South India, 47,631 acres, 37,510 in tap- 
ping. Burma, 63,857 acres, 27,172 in tapping. Assam, 3,064 acres 
hicus 1st 

WET ROT IN HEVEA ROOTS. 
cs pseudo-ferrcus is the cause of “wet rot” in the roots 
f the Para rubber tree, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Federated Malay States, Bulletin 28. Three species 
have now been found that can live parasitically on Hevea mes 
nosus, the white root fungus; fomes lamasensis, the brown 
root disease, and / ps ud rreus 


INDIA RUBBER IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 


tther scientific 


en THE INVESTIGATION f botanists and « 
travelers and from many practical agricultural 


experiments, 


t has been demonstrated that in [Italian Somaliland many 1m- 
portant rubber-yielding ants are be found growing wild, and 
als hat the sur gs, 1 p yperly chosen, are favorable for 
the culture of Wanithot Glasiowti. Though experiments in culti- 
ation have m«¢ ‘ irving success colonial farmer, P 
Guelfi-Camajani, asserts in the “7ribuna Coloniale,” Rome, that 
hey have taught both scientific men and practical farmers how 
surmount the ¢ tacles I their Way and strong efforts to 
establish rubber culture would already have been made had it not 


been for the war 


Various members of the Apocinaccae family flourish in Soma 
liland; those found so far are: Landolphia Florida, Landolphia 
petersiana ldeniun tanu and Hlunteria Africana. Lan- 
dolphia Florida, in Somali “Mabargo,” is found all over Africa; in 
Somaliland it grows in moist places and gives plenty of latex 
[he analyses of the plant latices were all made in the Pirelli 
laboratories, the report stating that the Somali Landolphia Flo- 


rida yielded 18.8 per cent caoutchouc and 79.2 per cent resin, the 


rubber being of light color and possessing nerve, the resin having 


a low fusion point. The Landolphia petersiana has its home in 
East Africa. The London Imperial Institute’s analysis of that 
grown in British East Africa gave 82.5 and 80.7 per cent 
caoutchouc, with 13.4 and 12.6 per cent resin; the quality is 


close to that of the Hevea Para. The Hunteria Africana seems 
to have some rubber qualities, while the analysis of the latex of 


Adenium coétanum by the Pirellis gave 85 per cent resin and 15 


per cent of a substance like gutta percha 





Of the Euphorbiaceae there are half a dozen varieties, only 
two of which, however, have a rubber value. Euphorbia cuncata, 
in Somali “Da-ri-nder,” gives a latex containing 17.7 per cent 
caoutchouc and 81.80 per cent. resin; the latter is hard, fragile, 
and neuter. The caoutchouc has little nerve, cannot stand a tem- 
perature above 50 degrees C., but, it is believed, can be utilized 
Euphorbia Tiracalli, in Somali “Dauno,” 

it could be planted in the many desert 


in the rubber industry 
flourishes in arid places; 
| an abundant latex which yields 
12.2 per cent caoutchouc and 87 per cent resin. This rubber in 


utilized in the rubber industry, 


yortions of the land. It gives 
Senator Pirelli’s opinion can be 
and can be substituted for jelutong. 

The 


the Ceara rubber, flourishes admirably in East Africa. 


Manthot Glaziowi, imported from Brazil, where it yields 
In Soma- 


liland it is the only plant that is cultivated on the rubber plan- 


tations, The field is open for Italian enterprise to develop the 
production of both the cultivated and the wild forms of 
aoutchouc 

Meanwhile, at the Versailles conference, Italy is pleading to 


have her Eritrea and Somaliland colonies joined by the conces- 


ier of British Somaliland and the intervening strip of 


sion to 


This would cut off Abyssinia effectually from the sea. 


coast 


RUBBER SOURCES AND RECONSTRUCTION 
POLICIES. 


LISTING OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL of raw material 


, - among 
the reconstruction policies of European nations again draws 


attention to the complete dependence of American rubber in- 


dustry upon importation of crude rubbers. The situation is con- 
in the “Commerce Reports” of August 1, 1919, by 


an 


cisely set torth 


the following statistics compiled by a representative of 


\merican company 
While it is intimated that the reconstruction policies being 
formulated abroad will not be without effect on America’s sup- 


ply of crude rubber, it hardly seems credible, in the face of the 
present great over-production and the anxiety of thousands of 
plantation shareholders, that any government will find it either 
the 
planters with their best customers in the United States. 

The facts and statistics presented are in part as follows: 

During 1917 Far Eastern plantations produced about 79.5 per 
cent of the world’s supply of crude rubber; the British colonies 
turned out approximately 80 per cent of this, or 63 per cent of 
the total production of the world 

The only place on American soil where conditions have been 
found favorable to rubber growing is the insignificant total of the 
Philippine Islands, where 147 tons was produced in Mindanao 

1917, or sufficient to last one of the large American manufac- 
turers about one day. Owing to an insufficient supply of good 
labor (our Government prohibits the importation of 
Chinese coolies) and government restriction limiting to 2,500 
acres the amount of land which corporations can own, the in- 
American capital has been restricted and dis- 


necessary or wise to hamper normal dealings of rubber 


cheap 


vestment of 
couraged 


OWNERSHIP OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN THE FAR EAST. 


It is notable that 76 per cent of planted acreage of plantation 
rubber is owned by British capital and 2.8 per cent by American 
capital, according to best available authorities, as follows: 





Piantation Interests Acreage Per Cent. 
Briti 1,513,576 75.9 
Dutch 260,000 13.0 
French and Belgia 109,900 5.0 
American ‘ ; 55,000 2.8 
German 3,400 2 
All other , 63,577 3.1 

Total 1,995,553 100.0 


The 55,000 acres planted and controlled by American capital 
comprise the estate of the United States Rubber Plantations, 
Inc., in Sumatra, American interests have also recently acquired 
40,000 acres of undeveloped land in Sumatra. The Goodyear 
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Sumatra plantations include 20,000 acres. A very limited area 
is also planted to rubber in Mindanao, Philippines. 

A fraction of over 66 per cent of all rubber plantations are 
situated in British colonies, so that Great Britain exercises both 


political and financial control over the supply of this important 


raw material. Of the total acreage under British control 807,491 
acres are in the Federated Malay States and Johore, 159,500 
acres in the Straits Settlements, 251,500 in Ceylon, 41,820 in 


South India, 29,880 in British Borneo, 26,390 in British Burmah 
and 5,000 in the South Sea Islands. 

Under the Dutch flag there are 352,455 acres in Sumatra, 238,- 

830 acres in Java and 10,100 acres in Dutch Borneo, giving the 
Netherlands political control over 49 per cent of the total world 
acreage in rubber plantations. France controls 10,000 acres in 
Cochin China, and the share of all other countries amounts to 
62,577 acres. An almost unlimited area of desirable land for 
rubber plantations is as yet available for development in 
Sumatra and Borneo, but such is not the case with the Malay 
Peninsula, Ceylon and Java. 
SINGAPORE REPLACING LONDON AS THE WORLD'S RUBBER CENTER. 
war plantation rubber was shipped direct from 
Singapore, Colombo, and other ports in the Far East to London, 
where it was sold at auction. London had always been the 
world’s greatest rubber market. But the submarine menace, to- 
gether with high ocean freight and war-risk rates and lack of 
tonnage, placed London at a disadvantage, so that the Singapore 
market and the Far East has become, temporarily at least, the 
world’s rubber market. The Singapore rubber auctions are grow- 
ing more and more important and buying of crude rubber is 
largely centered there. In addition to representatives of all large 
American manufacturers, all large American and London dealers 
now have buyers at Singapore. Sales in the Singapore auctions 
have grown from 552 tons in the year of their origin (1912) to 
24,316 tons in 1917. Practically all plantation rubber is now im- 
ported into the United States via the Pacific direct from the 
Far East, in Japanese tonnage. 

Although the London market seems without 
fluence on conditions here, from a broad point of. view, 
not discount consideration of London as a factor in the rubber 
market; for the majority of rubber plantations are British- 
owned, and in nearly every case have their central offices in Lon- 
don, and from that city the directors are controlling the sales. 
It is not unlikely that after shipping, financial, and other con- 
ditions resume normal state London may again become a greater 
factor in the rubber market. 

RUBBER LANDS RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 
rubber lands restriction enactment of 1917, 
Government of the Federated Malay States, was intended 
to discourage American and other alien interests taking up land 
at a time when British interests were involved in abnormal con- 
ditions and at a disadvantage, and provided for discontinuance 
of land grants of more than 50 acres in extent to aliens. An 
amendment was passed by the Federated Malay States Legislative 
Council late in 1917, however, placing British subjects on a par 
with aliens so far as their position with regard to acquiring rub- 
ber lands is concerned 

\ll British plantation companies, in addition to excess-profits 
tax, were required to pay export duty of 2% per cent ad valorem 
on output of estates when the price of cultivated rubber does not 
exceed 2s. 6d. per pound, f. o. b. east (which is equivalent to 60 
cents gold), and otherwise 5 per cent. The established price is 
based on standard first latex crépe. Alien producing companies in 
British territory, including American, were likewise subjected to 
the payment of export duty. 

MINIMUM PRICES AND RESTRICTED PRODUCTION IN THE FAR EAST. 

After the American import restrictions were imposed, and 
with immense stocks accumulating in primary markets, there de- 
veloped among far east plantation interests, particularly their 
financial interests in London, considerable agitation for govern- 
ment regulation and protection of producers by establishig mini- 
mum prices and restricting output. 

Early in August, 1918, Ceylon adopted 125 
maximum production. With prices near the cost of production 
and the situation acute, an investigating commission was ap- 
pointed in Singapore by plantation interests, to formulate definite 
plans and recommendations to submit to the local colonial gov- 
ernment and the home British Government, for fixing prices and 
restricting production. In the meantime temporary measures of 
relief were provided by the colonial government's suspending ex- 
port duty and war tax and granting temporary loans to rubber 
cultivators. 

Later the investigating commission appointed by the plantation 
interests recommended a total restriction of 50 pounds per acre 
per quarter and the formation of an Imperial trust to buy prime 


Before the 


particular in- 
we should 


an ordinance 


The 


of the 


pounds per acre as 





qualities at $1 Straits ($0.5634 gold) per pound ex warehouse 
Singapore; or, as an alternative, for the Government to fix the 
price at $0.80 Straits ($0.45 gold), and to appoint a rubber con- 
troller to place orders. The Dutch Government was alleged to 
be favorable to this plan. The commission estimated that the 
world consumption of plantation rubber during 1919 would be 
117,000 tons. 

In order to control raw materials the Netherlands Govern- 
ment prohibited the export of rubber from the Dutch East Indies 
except by permit. 

JAPANESE RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
of Japanese rubber plantations in the Malay Penin- 
chiefly in the State of Johore, and held by 125 
93,803 acres, of which 51,166 acres are 
vield 344,000 pounds, or about 154 tons 


The area 
sula, located 
men, is estimated at 
already planted and 
monthly. 

Rubber manufacture in Japan is making gradual progress. 
Imports of crude rubber into Japan amounted in 1917 to 3,748 
tons, costing $4,565,113, as compared with 2,961 tons, costing 
$3,623,005 in 1916—an increase of 27 per cent. Japan during 1918 
is said to be importing double the amount of rubber imported 
during 1917. 


THE RUBBER SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 


rubber trade 
23, 1919. 


Brazilian 
” for April 


INTELLIGENT EXAMINATION of the 


N 1! 
A appears in “Wileman’s Brazilian Review 





A few figures serve as a text: 
SHIPMENTS oF Rusrex. 
Tons Value. 
i - 36, £10,375,.000 
3 OLE Cee ‘ ‘ 4 33,998 7,484,000 
1918 22,662 3,998,000 


In 1918 the exportation was one-third less than the year before, 


while the rubber brought in was only about one-half as much. 
The quantity is not exact, because 6,000 tons more were pro- 
duced, but were retained by the Brazilian banks and not ex- 


ported. The writer thinks fairer and more scientific to com- 
pare the figures for the 4 war years with the 4 years preceding. 
For those periods the decrease in tons was 35,810, or 18.6 per 


cent, while that in value was £52,018,000, or 61.1 per cent. “These 


figures show the tenacity with which the Brazilian rubber in- 
dustry has in the face of tremendous deprecis ation and difficulties 
of every kind, maintained a brave front,” and has put off “the 


East” of the wild rubber 
fine rubber enjoys a premium over 
Yet hard 
9d. a pound in 1910 in the London market, 
April, 1919. 

In 1900 Brazil’s rival in rubber production was 


complete extinction and transfer to the 


industry. “So long as hard, 


every other kind” that prediction will not 
to 12s 


sank to ls. 84d. at the 


come true. 
ne which rose 
beginning of 
Africa; the 
Eastern plantations producing only 4 tons; the figures being 26,- 


750 tons for Brazil and 27,136 for Africa, the only year save one 


when Africa was ahead. In 1918 the Eastern plantations pro- 
duced 200,950 tons, Brazil 30,700, and the rest of the world, 
chiefly Africa, 9,929 tons. 


Percentage 
of Increase 


Production or Decrease. 


Plantation. Brazil Rest Totals. Per Cent. 
SU sracaenovess 3 26,750 7.136 53,890 co 
1901 5 30,300 24.545 54.850 4- 1.7 
, =e 8 28,700 23,632 52,340 4.5 
1903.... : ea? »] 31,100 24,829 55,950 + 6.8 
eer 3 30.060 32,077 62,120 +11.0 
re 7 145 35,000 27.000 62.145 “+ 04 
wee ‘ ° 510 36,000 29.700 66.210 + 6.5 
=~ 1,000 38,000 30.000 69,000 + 4,2 
see cae 1,800 39,000 24,600 65 400 §.2 
1909 3,600 42,000 24,000 69,600 + 6.4 
1910 8,200 40,800 1,500 70.500 + 1.2 
1911 14,419 37,730 23.000 75,149 + 6.5 
Jee eer 28,518 42,410 28,000 98.928 +-31.6 
1913 47,618 39,370 21.452 108,440 + 9.6 
1914 71,380 37,000 12,000 120,380 +11.0 
err rT ree 107,867 37.220 13,615 158.702 +31.8 
1916.. see .. 152,650 36,500 12,448 201,598 4-279 
SPE 6c6sbenbesdsncensne Se 39,370 13.258 65,698 +31.0 
— 200,950 30,700 9,929 241 579 9.0 
1919 (estimate). «+++ 230,000 33,000 10,000 273,000 +13.4 
Summary: — 

1909-1913 (before war). 102,355 202,310 117,952 422,617 

Relative production..... 24.2% 47.9% 27.9% 100.0% 
1914-1918 (during war). 745,917 180,790 61,250 987,957 

Relative production..... 75.5% 18.2% 6.3% 100.0% 


1 : Inclusive of Brazil, 


Bolivia and Peru. 
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The writer hopes that as the percentage of new acreage for 
the plantations has fallen off greatly during the war, the increased 
proportion of rubber production will be such that Brazil can con- 
tend against it 

The States of Para and Manaos are practically bankrupt and 
have applied to the Federal Government for help; it is suggested 
that that government should assume the administration of both. 
[he Amazon rubber industry has seen its worst, but it has laid 
the The 


demand for rubber may exceed the supply, and the thing to do is 


foundations of an agricultural industry that may feed it 


» improve the methods employed and the quality, and even per- 


haps manufacture in sttw 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PARA. 





HE STATISTICS of the Por i Para Company give the total of 
| rubber exports for 1918 as 29,119 tons (65,226,560 pounds), 
and the following table summarizes the actual rubber exports 

r the last four years, together with the regions from which 
products came 
' 

Fy g 

. Para, ) 
s an ‘ ‘ 8,794,094 
Matto Gros 
\ I $24 718 8 086,990 
f 77 7 2 83 
tw ) 
61 4.062 
' P - das — 
i rie il ame eceived at the | Pa ing 
1918 was 54,716,116 lows 
Pounds 
Pa 4,310,828 
> Amazonas 372,497 
Matto Gros 1,172,765 
4 eleral 15,493,806 
6.053.604) 
, 34,91 
« 14 47 68 
s 54,.716.11¢ 
e net weigh ibber « é vas 47,643,086 pounds, of 
‘ 5 
\ there were sl l 
I r Per Cent 
! 2,878 2 
Ha 5 4 
New Yurk 
< Ame 
47 643,08 4 
The quantities of rubbe $ pped were 
Pounds 
Fir 17,559,821 
Me 1 1,236,123 
Ser y 6,341,284 
Ca 7,776,267 
Other grades 14,729,591 
47,643,086 
[he quantity of Bolivian rubber actually sent to Para during 
the year is registered at 6,672,818 pounds (gross weight), while 
2,334,915 pounds came from Per 
THE RUBBER TREE ASSOCIATION OF AMAZONAS. 
The Club da Seringucira, the rubber-tree club, a section ol 
he Agricultural Association of Amazonas, at Manaos, Brazil, 


was incorporated April 24, 1916, in accordance with the laws of 


Brazil, and designated “an institution of public utility” by the 
Brazilian Government, December 27, 1917. It took over at 
once the supervision of the Seringal Miry, an experimental rub- 
ber estate, which had been started in September, 1916. The club 


also began operations at the Campo de Experiencias da Socie- 


dade Amazonense de Agricultura, which had been handed over 
to the Government three years before when all work was sus- 
vilacqua is director of this and C. J 


T he 


Amazonas and publishes 


pended; Dr. Angelino Be 


Carvalhaes, manager of the Seringal club receives financial 


aid from the State of a monthly bulle- 


tin “A Seringueira,” which contains not only news of the doings 


at the stations it supervises, but also interesting rubber informa- 
tion from all parts of the world. 

The president of the Club is José Claudio de Mesquita, with Dr. 
Alpedo A. da Matta, Dr. Antoni 
de Castro and Dr. Angelino Bevilacqua as directors 
Arthur 

Esmeraldo 


Osman Pedroso, Dr Crespo 


the secre- 
administrative council 
Alcides Bahia, Dr. 


Montiero da Costa. 


Ferreira, who is on the 
\. da Silva Coelho, Dr 


tary is 
with Dr 
Francisco P. de 


\raujo and Raymundo C. 











[EADQUARTERS OF THE CLUB DA SERINGUEIRA 
The office of the club is in the building of the sseociag. u- 
mercial (Business Association), Rua Marechal Deodor vianaos 

The Club has selected June 24 as “Rubber Day” and celebrates 
the occasion by public festivities in the Sering Vu vhere 
experiments in everything that relates to the cultivation and 
extraction of rubber are carried on and suggested impr. vements 
are tried out 

TWO NEW OCEAN CABLES PROPOSED. 

An effort is being made by American firms with tra nter 
ests in the Orient to have a second Pacific cable la The 
present one from San Francisco through Honolul muam and 
Yokohama to Shanghai has become wholly inadequate meet 
the demands of the increased business during and since the war, 
and the average time for a message from San Francisco to 
Yokohama or Shanghai is now about four days. A committee 
has been appointed by the National Foreign Trade ( neil to 
investigate conditions and urge the present Pacinc Cable Com- 
pany to extend its facilities. Reliable estimates place the cost of 


in the neighborhood of $8,000,000, and it is beheved 
h 


another cable 


that such a cable would soon pay for itself with 


trade in the Far East. 


in the United States and Scandinavian 
New York and 
The congested condi- 
with 


Large business interests 
ountries are also projecting a cable between 


Sweden, probably ending in Gothenburg 
of the Atlantic cables, as well as the increased trade 


Norway, 


for the project, but 


Finland and Russia, are responsible to a great extent 
a northern route las been 
needed for some time. 


OUTPUT OF RUBBER FROM 


Brazil are the low level of rubber prices, the abnormally low 


REASONS GIVEN FOR THE REDUCED 


prices for caucho and the epidemic of Spanish influenza which 
impeded work 


THe “Revista DA AssociACAO COMMERCIAL DO AMAZONAS” CON- 


curs in the opinion of THe INpIA RuBBER Wor-p, quoting as fol- 
lows: “Numberless risks might result from any modification of 
the method of extraction—well-smoked “Para rubber is the best 


in the world.” 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 























THE UNITED STATES. 191,924. Inner tube for pneuma oa. S R. eee oe of % 
res ( itima and C, . a all of St. 
ISSUED JULY 8, 1919. interest to b th , eitmann an 
~ Louis, Mo., U. 
» 1.308.774 jose supporter. W. E. Cowling, Sioux City, la 
1,308,846 Metal and rubber tire F. F. Green, Colgate. Okla ISSUED AUGUST 5, 1919, 
1,308,870. Girdle of elastic webbing. M. W. Schloss, assignor t¢ 191.974. Inflatable life-preserver coat. S. L, Ross, Lockport, N. Y., 
the Treo Co.. Inc.—both of New York City ee Sea ee 5 : : 
309,047 Rubber boot r shoe R, B. Price. New York City, assignor er 
to The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, ISSUED AUGUST 12, 1919. 
1,309,249 Tire liner J. H. Grube, assignor to Airsafe Inner Tire ¢ 192,077. 5 ~~ ee roller. J Muskett, Manchester, Lancaster, 
beth of Los Angeles, Calif an eiand. —— he ‘ : 
1.309.44 Tire tread. | mbert, assignor to 1b i & Rubber 192,124. Tire relin and me d of manufacture The Canadian Can- 
1,309,440. Tire tread. I. ee | ignor to Lambert Tire & Rubbe solidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of 
+61 $ t Bb. FE, Chute, Tucson, Ariz Kearns, Detroit, Mich., U. 5. A 
ISSUED JULY 15, 1919. 
.691. Hose supperter. C. E. Morehouse, Milwaukee, . THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
765 Man's garter Cc. L. Meyer Bellevue Borough, Pa 
5 Tire-stem ca R. A. Campbell, Minneapolis, Minn ISSUED JULY 2, 1919. 
1.912. Garter. H. J. Penn, Madison, N.C. 125,795. Device for bathing the eyes. J. J. Pouly, 13 rue de la Répub- 
045. Demountable rim for tires. E. K. Baker, assignor to the U1 lique, Lyons, and J. M. Daujard, 56 Chemin de Pierre-Bénite 
versal Rim Co,—both of Chicago, Ill. Oullins, Rhone—both in France. 
Hose supporter, E. C, Jones, Toronto, Ont 125,859. Marine life-saving apparatus and one-man boat for submarine 
Non-puncturable tire. H, H, Culmer, Chicago, III observation, having rubberized sleeves and leg portions at- 
Elastic strap fastener _ D. Harper, Akron, O., assignor to tached to a metal casing electrically propelled. W. R. Bar- 
The B. EF. Goodrich Co., New York City. ringer, Kenmark Hotel, 17th street, Denver, Colo., U. S. 
1.316,121 Inner tube G. A. Lane, Perris, Calif. — 125,870. Friction pad with elastic cord encased at edge, to prevent slip- 
1.310 1S¢ slow-out atch of rubber-coated wire fabric, with va im-cuj ping of shoes at the heel J. T. Wells, 696 Romford Road, 
outer surface L. PF. Clark, Fanwood, assignor 6 to Torest Gate, Essex 
L. Stebor, Jr., Plainfield—both in New Jersey . 125,882. Tire protector consisting of metal plates secured to a rubberized 
1,319,186. Rubber-covered pads for attaching to automobile pedals. F. ¢ leather band, for use on pneumatic or twin tires. T. H 
_ Grant, Chicago, III. , : ; Gyton, 162 Noone street, Clifton Hall, Victoria, Australia. 
310,212 jeari cure for pneumatic tires. H. K. Raymond and I. R. 25,906. Fountain pen. O. B. Wade, Mayleigh, Petersham Road, Peters 
Renner, Akron, O., assignors to The B. F. Goodrich Co., ham, Surrey 
New York City. . } ‘ ; 125,940. Veil with elastic cord inserted at edge. Bonnie-B. Co., 222 
] 1,300 mati ishion tire H. H, Schramm, New York City : Fourth avenue New York City, assignee of I, Silverberg, 
364 rim for tires. C. De C. and G, A. Moll, Olathe, Sea View avenue, Far Rockaway, N. Y.—both in U. S. A, 
125,947. Nut for use with pneumatic-tire valves, etc. H. P. Kraft, 219 
Gow “nue tidgew oc N lS Y . 
ISSUED JULY 22, 1919. eer even e, Ridgewood, > ie - S. A. (Not yet 
acce} 
310.438. Inner tu for pneumatic tires, composed of numerous con 125,967 Nasal douche. H. B. Nichols, 145 East 36th street, New York 
tiguous <heets of rubber with eS running in different direc City. (Not yet accepted.) 
tions lk. T. Roberts, Cleveland, 125,981. Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, N. J., 
1.314 3. Resilient tire. E J. Taylor, _ peg Alta. U. S. A (Not yet accepted.) 
1,310,527 Tobacco pouch. V. Guinzburg, assignor to I. B. Kleinert Rub 125,989. Cushion tire. J. N. McFate, Phoenix, Arizona, U. S. A. (Not 
ber Co.—both of New York City. yet accepted.) 


Respiratory apparatus. J. M. Ganzer, Poughkeepsie. N. Y 


Resilient wheel. J. Stuart, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria ISSUED JULY 9, 1919. 





1,311,309 Cwo-part interlocking pneumatic tire. B. E. Bliss, Wichita, Pa., > (Not yet accepted.) 


Split rim tor tires. J. Kelsey, assignor to Kelsey Wheel Co. 126,116. Pneumatic tire. C. R. Rawdon, 3618 Juniata street; J Heit- 
In both of Detroit, Mich. mann, 4411 Laclede avenue; and C. DD. Hall, 5920 Pot 4 
avenue—all in St. Louis, Mo., U. S 
ISSUED JULY 29, 1919. 126,176. Revoluble metal and rubber heel. J Ww, Wasdell, 54 Mason 
1.311.163 Resilient t G. E Gilmere, Cleveland, and H. -M. Hanes, street, Carters Green, and H. 5S. Brierley, 31 Tenscore 
Wellington. assignors by direct and mesne assignments to street—both in West Bromwich. 
ike Security Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland—both in Ohio. 126,177 Engine packing having core of rubber, etc. A. E. White, 88 
1.269. Wheel rim with removable side flange for tires. C. W. Gressle, Chancery Lane, London (Crane Packing Co., 29 South 
assignor by mesne assignments to The Standard Parts Co. Clinton street, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A.) 
both of Cleveland, O. 126,297 Respiratory apparatus J. W. Paul and C. Hall, Fittsburgh, 
‘ U A 





Kans 
1,311,444 Corset with elastic inserts. G. Heilner, New York City. ISSUED JULY 16, 1919. 
1,311,545. Composite heel with resilient tread portion. H. R. Abbott, 126,437. Streamline fairing of ebonite, etc C. H. Gray, India Rubber, 
assignor to Brockton Heel Co., Inc.—both of Brockton, Mass. Gutta Percha, and Teleg: aph Works Co., Silvertown, Essex. 
1,311,720. Detachable tread for pneumatic tires. L. T. Sintzel, Los An- 126,491. Packing for stuffing-! yoxes. A. E. White, 88 Chancery Lane, 
geles, Calif London. «< rane Packing Co., 29 South Clinton street, Chi 
1,311,728. Rubber udder-protector. F. A, Thornton, Corsicana, Tex cago, Ill., U. S. A. 
1,311,743. Resilient sandpaper drum, with facing of sponge rubber. M. L. 126,718 Wie eenields for airplane landing-wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Beal, Pasadena, Calif. r 14 Regent street, Westminster, and F. J. Keegan, Alma 
1.311.750 Detachable tread for pneumatic tire. A \ trashear, Santa street. Coventry. 
Barbara, Calif. 126,738. Aviator’s garment to maintain normal atmospheric pressure on 
Sectional pneumatic tire. H. B. Coats, Veedersburg, Ind the body. A. F. S. Kent, 10 Downfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Laminated rubber and asbestos fabric for tire casings. C. RB. 126.746 Earpiece for acoustic receivers, provided with filling of sponge 
Doolin, San Antonio, Tex rubber for deadening sound. H. W. Metcalfe, The Claver- 
ings, Harbledown, Canterbury, Kent 
126.767. Fountain pen O. S. Wolstenholme, 2 rue Rosetti, Alexan- 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. dria, Egypt. 
ISSUED JULY 15, 1919. ISSUED JULY 23, 1919. 
191,312. Garment supporter. R. T. Clarke, olumbus, O., U. S. A. : 126.772. Demountable rim for tires M. L. Scrimgeour (née Wakelin), 
191,580. Rt tbber sole for turn shoes. The United Shoe Machinery Co 187 Brunsfield Place, Edinburgh 
f Canada, Limited Maisonneuve, Que., assignee of S. W 126,792. Demountable rim for tires. Dunlop Rubber Co., and W. W. 
Winslow, J:., Beverly, Mass., U. S. A. z . Hamill, 14 Regent street, Westminster. 


125,859. Marine life-saving apparatus and one-man boat for submarine 


126.823 \ppliance for preventing movements of patient in bed. C. F. 
»bservation, having rubberized sleeves and leg portions at 


Smith, 77 Cannon street, London. 


. ¢ : ~a6 y -lec ~ , elle » ub- . 
tached Rn ve "Ce, comms a a ~ _ ' 126,839. Rubber fastening band for pocket-books, etc. W. G. Hall, 36 
Secece’ Cal Oat °S — of e ‘N. sarringer oth oT Camomile street, London. 
Denver, Col 126,914. Joint-making packing. Schneider & Cie., 42 rue d’Anjou, Paris. 
‘TasvED TuLy 22, 1919. ; : 126,950. Demountable rims for tires. Baker Wheel & Rim Co., 140 
191,729 i ntain pet The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O South Dearborn street, assignees of E. K. Baker, same ad- 
es A dress—both of Chicago, Ill., U, S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
] 952 Strip m r , ing 7 
ISSUED JULY 29, 1619, ak Sele SEY OF ere ee ne 
191,766 *ountatt en G. B. Munn and C. H. Marker, coinventors, 126.967. Buoyant rubber garment for_use at sea. A. V. Sims, 2 Rector 
Warren, Pa., U. S. A. street. New York City. (Not yet accepted.) 
191,779. Fountain pen. D. Cameron, Edinburgh, Scotland. 127,059. Oil hose. J. L, Hancock, Limited, and H. H. Rogers, 266 
191,793. Resilient tire. B. Dahl. Minneapolis, Minn. Goswell Road, London, and T. R. Cave-Brown-Cave and A. D. 
191,812. Pneumatic tire casing with outer shoe of tar-impregnated fabric, Ritchie, Royal Naval Air Station, Kingsnorth. Rochester, Kent. 
farris, Benton, Ill, U. S. A. es 127,124. Respirator. _ Sir W. G, Armstrong, W hitworth & Co.. Elswick 
191,869, Fountain pee j. FF, Siegienski, Thorp, nd +. W — on se. = H. S. Rayner, Deepdene, 
19],915 Yemountable rim for tires. 1e niversa ire Filler o., sroadway, ithington, Lancashire. | 
Portland, Ore., assignee of M. G. Tennent, Seattle. Wash.— 127,148. Puncture-preventing band for interlining pneumatic tires. TV, 
as in C7 SG. CA Creassey, Upper Parliament Street, Nottingham 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 695, 696. Machinery Patents on pages 698, 699, 
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] 410 
127,476 
127,532 
127,562 
127.591 
489,605 
489.807 
490,999 
491,101 
491,102 
441,219 
491,23! 
491,291 
491,292 
491,316. 
491,375 
491,403 
491,404 
491,443 
491,474 
491,498 
491,499 
491,503 
491,510 
491,602 
491,607 
491,635 
40,623 


N° 109 


110,165 


24,635 


ISSUED JULY 30, 1919. 

Goggles n nted in sponge rubber eye-sockets, adapted for at 
taching gas-mas et I I P. Goodyear, Colley Corner, 
Reigate H Ss ey 

Eraser f aminated r er st et W. W. Beau 
mont, Stra Westminster 

Fountain pe ( B. Wade, Mayleigh, Petersham Road, Surrey. 

Fountain | I Anderson Gundstrip, near Otterup, 
Fune D i N et accepted.) 

Surgical ! Ht. S. White, Canadia Military Hospital, 
Orpingt K Not t accepted.) 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. 

















(Marc! ) . I in electric cables having sev 
eral luctis str $ 1 process of manufacturs Sw a 
Beaver and E. O. Clare nt 

(April 20 18 Prot e spectacles specially designed for 
aviation and 1otmobiling Société Chainat, Soulat & Cie 

(Iuly 24, 1 . | vements in self-filling fountain pens 
I ( I M facturing ( 

(July Lose f Societe Flury & Schwaller 

(July 1918 I ents tires for vehicle wheels 
Ta 

(August Respiratory mask to protect against harm 
ful ar ating ase l Peyres 

(August S Resilient tire K F. & C. Tire & Rubber 

(September 4 Removable bber heel \. H. J. Pesron. 

(September ) Halter-mask for rses I \. Clayton 

(August . Imy 1 pne a tube and { s f 

ur n I B. J rie 

(July 9 1 I en and The Conkl Pen 
Manufacturing ( 

(August I ve nt etallic wheel n 
suring ra ‘ at tires P. Momiglia 

(August s Metallic rim for aut vile wheels G. A 
Merin 

(August 24, 1918 Maromete \. Se ader’s Sor ' 

(August 27 18 D e bag. G. Whittaker 

(August 8, 1918 Improvement in fountain e1 -_ 
halar 

(August 28, 1918 Life-saving suit S. P. Edwards 

( igust 28, 1 . k lient tire 1M \ver 

(August I rovements resilient tires S. Gross 

' 

(Septe er & Res r tir H. ¢ Babel 

(September ] Hose coupling Eureka Fire Hose Man 
facturing ( 

(Sente he 1 S I P ( N D il 4 } } 
Ver 

NEW ZEALAND. 
ISSUED JUNE 26, 1919 
Table having I rface and clamping bar faced wit 
be f g threads fr n al intes es 
TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
653. Conventionalized resentation of automobile eadlig 
giass ea e Ar Coat 1- 
coat é I Cleveland, O 

Representat n eagle with spread wings standing on a coil 
f hose t 1 Eurer rubber fabr r rubber 
und = fabr I a Fire Hose Manufacturing Co., New 
York Cit 

The werd SxNat fountain pens. General Manufacturing C¢ 
sou Cit 1 

A blue r and ning along the center of belting made 
f rubbe and fabr The Gutta Pe a & Rubber Manufas 

turing ( \ y Cit 
€ rd I ‘ xtinguishing ound I amite 

birefoa ( N ) k City 

Repres t fa r ling a child ead and the 
words 7 I ged that the apital T arts 
A rd 

rh 1 “Dir balls I Worthington Ball (¢ 
Elyria, O 

The w M ball I Wort gton Ball ¢ 

F ia, ¢ 

The A I EX ered chemica aterial fi acce 

erating v i t f ber € Katzenbac & Bullock 

( , New Y k 

The words W I t rubber or compwsition heels and soles 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

I word | ERSA rasers, pens, rubber bands, et \meri 

‘ Lead | ( New York City, U. S 

Representatior tfa< le bearing a rope, ving im the pper 

part e word M k's, in the center the words Trr-Coror, 

and rt the letter M—rubber footwear, cloth- 
ing ‘ s, rubberized fabrics, belting, hose, tires 
nsulating mate l, and rubber cement The Miner Rubber 

Co., I te M al, Oue 

\ black acker nd wit the word Raywnster placed ab 

the Domin S t and the words Mape tn Canapa below 

rubber t Canadian Consolidated Rubber ( 

Limited, Montreal, Oue 

The words Dias Grip and the representation of a diamond 
and a hee rubbe eels Robert E. Miller, Inc., New York 


Na AH YDE irticles c« Canadian 
idated Rubber Co., Limited, 


artificial leather 


ntaining rubber. 
Montreal, Que 
The Keratol 


Co., New- 


4.496. The word Rap pneumatic tires. Van der Linde Rubber Co., 





Limited, Toronto, Ont 
24,79 rhe representation of a circle bearing the semblance of a rope 
having in the upper part the word Miner's, in the center 
part the word Invincisle, and in the lower part a design 
resembling the letter M—rubber footwear and clothing, rub- 
berized cloth, belting, hose, insulating material, tires, and 
rubber cement The Miner Rubber C« Limited, Montreal, 
Que. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
26,323 The word Duratex—imitation leather Ihe Duratex Co., 768 
Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, N. J., U. S. A 
2¢€ ( ] words Mo-Jo—chewing and medicatel gum The Chicle 
Products Co., Mount Pleasant, Newark, N. J.. U. S. A 
26,33 Representation of tiger's head holding rectangle in open mouth 
chewing gum The Chicle Products Co Mount Pleasant, 
Newark, N. J., U. S. 
26,342 The words “Paraxnit’” TrapeEmarK—corsets, girdles, garter 
abdomina! bandages, ctc. ‘reo Co.. 160 Fifth avenue, New 
rk City, U. S. A 
26,288 The words Hatr-Sote Tire—rubber tires The Gates Rubber 
Co., 999 South Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S 
NEW ZEALAND. 
15,438. The word TesTsesTos—asbestos textiles not included in classes 
other than No. 50 American Asbestos Co., Norristown, Pa 
I 5. A 
15,458 The word V>« articles of clothing in class No. 38 Misha 
waka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Hill and Water streets, 
Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A 
DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
N° ee Patented July 8, 1919 Term 14 years E. O. 
Fritch, assignor to Hood Rubber ( both of Water 
town, Mass 


3,498 ir Patented July 8, 1919. Term 14 years. M. Greenspan, 
Chicago, Il 
3.511 lire Patented July 8, 1919. Term 3! years. A. L. Weeks, 


\la 


Gadsden, 














, "i 
il 
Ux Ya 
muy 
53,555. 


3,5 Tire Patented July 15, 1919. Term 14 years G. S. Ande 
son, Akron, O 

53,555 lire Patented July 5, 1919. Ter 7 ears ( R. Baker 
\kron. O 

58 Tire Patented July 15, 1919 Ter 7 years B. W. Hartley 

Halleybury, Ont 

53,608 Tire Patented July 15, 1919. Tern years S. Reele, 
Houston, Tex. 

3,625. Rubber heel Patented July 15. 1919 Term 14 years ( 
Wright, assignor Racine Auto Tire (¢ both of Racine, 


Wis 




















53.49% $3, 5x¢ 53.608 53,661. 
3,635 Horse-shoe pad Patented July 22, ‘ Term 14 years 
W. J. Kent, Brooklyn, N, Y., assignor to Revere Rubber Co 
re lence, R. I 
63 Automobile wheel Patented July 22, 19 lern years 
W. J. P. Moore, New York City 
3.653. Tire Patented July 29, 1919. Term 3', years W. B. Buck- 
ley, Washington, D, ¢ 
53,661 Tire Patented July 29, 1919. Term 14 years J. H. Koh 
siek, Kenmore, assignor to The Oldfield Tire (¢ Cleveland— 


both in Ohio. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


4,608. India rubber rubber Patented June ¢ 919. Russel Suthe 
iand Smart, Ottawa, Ont, 
ROBERTSON M. R. 
This new grade of mineral rubber is manufactured by a 
patented process in which direct heating is eliminated, thus 


avoiding all possibility of carbonizing the crude materials. 
The resulting product is suitable for use in manufacturing 
high-grade rubber product where mineral rubber has not 


usually been accepted as a destrable ingredient. The usual ad- 
vantages of mineral rubber are said to be exceeded in the new 


material. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 


uRING Aucust the crude rubber market advanced slightly, 
but steadily. Prices were very firm, with buyers quite eager 
and back. There is plenty of rubber on 
hand, waiting for better market conditions. Manufacturers ap- 
pear to be well supplied; usually they lay in their stocks in 
August, b utthis year many bought earlier; some are trying to 
Trading is still hampered by the delays with the 


sellers holding 


buy now. 
cables to Europe and the East, as well as to Brazil. 

While there was some dealing in futures a month ago, it is 
now difficult to do any business, The fall in sterling exchange 
was expected to lower the price of crude rubber, but it had, 
if any, a contrary effect. The Singapore market is much higher 
than New York, but it is difficult to do business direct, owing to 
the cable troubles. In Brazil there is little change. The Para 
market is quiet, with prices unchanged from the beginning of 
the month 

The following quotations indicate the price movement of plan- 
tation and South American rubber: 

PLANTATION HEVEA. 41% 
cents; September, 42%4 cents; October-December, 43% cents, and 
January-June, 1920, 45% 

August 25, first latex crépe, spot 45 to 45% cents; 
December, 45% cents, and January-June, 1920, 47 cents. 


August 1, first latex crepe, spot 
cents. 
October- 
August 1, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 40% cents; September, 
411%% cents; October-December, 42% cents; January-June, 1920, 
44% cents, and January-December, 1920, 45% cents. 
August 25, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 43% cents: 
44 cents; October-December, 44% cents; January-June, 1920, 46 


cents. 


September, 


August 1, No. 1 amber crépe, spot 38% cents; August-Decem- 
ber, 38 cents; January-June, 1920, 40 cents. 
August 25, No. 1 amber crépe, 41% cents; August-December, 


41% and 42 cents; January-June, 1920, 43% cents. 


August 1, clean thin brown crépe, spot 35% cents; August- 
December, 36% cents; January-June, 1920, 37% cents. 

August 25, clean thin brown crépe, spot 38 cents; August- 
December, 38% cents; January-June, 1920, 40 cents. 


August 1, No 
cember, 30 cents; 


1 roll brown crepe, spot 30 cents; August-De- 
January-June, 1920, 31 cents. 
August 25, No. 1 roll brown crepe, spot 32 cents; October- 
December, 32% January-June, 33 cents. 
SouTH AMERICAN ParA AND CAUCHOs. 
gust 1, upriver fine, 5434 cents; 
coarse, 32 


cents ; 
Spot prices were: Au- 
islands fine, 47% cents; upriver 
coarse, 203% 
21% cents; caucho ball upper, 32 cents. 
54% cents; fine, 4714 
islands coarse, 21% cents; 
caucho ball, 31% cents. 


cents; island cents; Cameta coarse, 
August 25, upriver fine, 
islands cents; upriver coarse, 32 cents; 


Cameta coarse, 21% and 22 cents; 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago and on 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 


August 26, the current date: 


September 1, August 1, 
1918 


1919. 1919. 
Free Rubber. 

First latex crépe........ 63 @ 41 @41% 454%@ 
Amber crépe No. 1........ 00 @ 38 @ 41“%@ 
Amber crépe No. 2........ 60 @ 37 @ 40%@ 
Amber crépe No, 3........ 58 @ 36 @ 39% @ 
Amber crépe No. 4...... . 57 @ 35 @ 38% @ 
Brown crépe, thick and thir i 
: clean . liebinnatie € dntees 60 @ 35 @ 38U%@ 
Brown crepe, thin specky... 50 @ 52 @ 36% @ 
Brown crépe, rolled fide ies 44 @ 29 @29% 32 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, stand : 
_ ard quality OE Ay RE: 62 @ 40 @ 44 @ 
Smoked sheets, plain, stand e 

EE * Snort ws cdioania 61 @ 39 @ 41 @ 


August 26, 


September 1, 
1918 


August 1, August 26, 


Free Rubber 1919, 1919. 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 
quality ...... weve 60 @ 38 @ 39 G 
Colombo scrap No. 1 ve08 46 @ 32 @ 33 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2 : 44 @ 30 @ 31 @ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crepe : 58 @60 *58 @ *58 «@ 
Assam OMiONS .......e000. 54 @ (a (a 
Penang block scrap..... , 37 @ *40 @ *40 « 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin setae 15 @ 134@ 10% @ 
Palembang .... . 16 @ 14%@ 11% @12 
Pressed block . PP rene: 25 @ 21%@ 21 @ 
Sarawak ° 14 @ ll @ 9y4«@ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 
Upriver fine ‘ rivwee 68 a 544% @55 54Y4.@ 
Upriver medium em 63 @ *S2 a 514Y@ 
Upriver coarse one 40 @ 32 @ 314%4@ 
Upriver weak, fine.... 56 @ 39 @ 40 @ 
Islands, fine * 59 @ 48 G@ 48 @ 
islands. medium er 52 @ "44 @ 44 @45 
Islands, coarse .... 27 «a *21 @ 21 @ 
Madeira, fine .. : a 55“YG@ 55 @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine..... (a 55 @ 54.4@ 
Cameta, coarse 8 a *2> @ 214%0a 
Peruvian fine ‘ a 53 «@ 53 @ 
Tapajos fine ... ; a 53u.@ 53 « 
CAUCHO— 
Lower caucho ball.... 360 O@ 2 a 29 @ 
Upriver caucho ball..... 40 @ 48 @ 31 «@ 
M ANICOBAS—- 
Ceara negro heads....... 37 a *34 a *34 @ 
COSTE GETED 6c cccesce 37 @ *29 @ *29 @ 
Manicoba (basis 30% loss 
washing and drying) 3614 @ *32 i *32 @ 
Mangabcira thin sheet... 35 ' *38 @ *38 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ...... 39 a 1 a 31 
Esmeralda sausage , ° 39 @ 3 ‘a 31 «@ 
CAE GU ove ctscceuses 39 @ 31 a 3] a 
Central scrap and strip.... a x a 291% fa 
Central wet sheet, 25%.. a 2 @21 23 
Guayule, 20% guarantee 35 @a 25 a 25 ! 
Guayule, dry teens 48 @ 35 a 35 @ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime ..... 28 @ a @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% 33 @ 24 @ *24 a 
Benguela No. 2, 32%%. 9 @ 25 @ *25 @ 
Congo prime, black upper 48 @ 35) @ 144@ 


ongo prime, red upper... 48 a 3§ a 34 @ 35 
‘= 55 


( 

Rio Nunez bal : = 5 a a a 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings a a @ 
Conakry niggers . ‘waned 55 a C a 
Massai sheets and strings. 5 @ a a 


GUTTA PERCHA— 





Gutta Siak one 28 @ -2 @ 20 i 23 

Red Macassar ...... 3.00 @ 2. 61 a 2.50 @2.6 
BALATA— 

Block, Ciudad Bolivar 71 @ 78 @ 70 «74 

Colombia : 61 fa 61 a 62 56 «ass 

Panama jae 39 Ga 48 a 45 w4pe 

Surinam sheet .. 5 @ @94 90 a@92 

amber . 17 a G4 a 9s 92 a4 


* Nominal. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
The market is characterized by Purchas 
ing is limited to routine orders, with no effort at anticipating 


continued dullness. 


future demands, There is slight activity in reclaims for insula- 


tion work and a fairly good market for the stock reclaims 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
Avcust 25, 1919 


z a Subject to change without notice 
Standard reclaims: 


0 ee ee eee it 30 @ 35 
Friction er lt 2 @ 35 
Wcchanicas paedne wees Sockeas Jui -ll @ 12 
rie tb eaws bbidoe vow . v2 “CY 20 @ 25 
gee Pe rere bayer Tt ka . «Ib. 15 @ 15 
res, auto ............ ee lb. 15 @ 16 
wi WER. «x0. _ imnee 2 db. ALYA@ 1. 
V hite eee It 24 @ 5 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
\ugust IMPORTS. 
anuary 1 to July 7. 
PLANTATIONS 1918 1917 bene hat am etl 
. ¢ co 4] $0.63 $0.6 $0.6 a@ $0.56 Crude rubber 1918. 1919. 
Smohk ‘ ¢ t ¢ 65%4@ .64% From Straits Settlements pounds 1,471,419 1,379,322 
PARAS India 1,419,061 705,489 
{ 68 70 @ .68% Bu nd other tries 3,107 ueseees 
{ ) rT 48 i 47% a —S 
Isla ; - 6l\iu@ 59% Totals ... 2,893,587 2,084,811 
Roles t 7 30 i 9% EXPORTS. 
' . & : : : Va Crude rubber: 
To United Kingdom 7,925,985 17,072,967 
Belgium - nea 29,120 
France a oa 100,642 330,010 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. Victoria ores 694,709 89,795 
‘ al sit » Albert B. Beers. beokes *New South Walcs 213.614 91,700 
gard nar situatior > eers, é in < de - ° rs - “A 
ur mmmercial paper, No. 68 William street, New York Cit United States - 10,886,132 35,710,780 
Sateen on Gollan Canada and Newfoundlan 4,804,976 260,016 
“During t first part of August the demand for paper was very light India . 2,313 
. r t A banks, the best rubber names going at Straits Settlements 454 
6 per nt, and those not so well known 6 to 6% per t, but Japan 144,026 
att ' I ites eas little to about t ee 
t Totals ‘ 24, 513,955 53,73 1,181 
' These figur include csrgoes for transshipment to New Zealand, other 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. ports of and dependencies 
GUTHR IMITED, Singapore, report [July 10, 1919 (Comptled e Ceylon ( ber Commerce.) 
Not l g values in ndon and N York — 
t firm k The as 1 
/ a marke Ne py ye * 1 PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
. 1 g t the sale Four months 
lib tained last week’s value of 67 ts and April Ended | Apeit 30 
62 ) nt was ; f 1 few really fine lots Fine on crépe was in — _ 
on at ces C5 toe el a vette 8 219 1918. 1919. 
" k Clean brown and dark crépes ere a I Holland L ‘ - ign 120.000 
i 1 es vn anced t td ents Phe antity England tases 1,882,000 1,659,000 2,961,000 
i aaa” , France ‘ - ree 176,000 
, } ios United States . 7 2,000 1,586,000 2,131,000 6,621,000 
In S ane Canada 16,000 Ss 36,000 
Px Lond Singapore 1,325,000 594,000 1,702,000 _—‘1,985,000 
, » . Tapan 16,00 53,000 254,000 178,000 
s é 2 63 1/ 8% @ 1% . ; 
» anid < S64 1/ 6% @ 1/856 Australia 26,000 143,000 
‘ t nale 6 67 1/ 9% a 1/9% Other countries 11,000 
Crepe, good pa 5 63 1/ 5% @ 1/83 = . - —— 
< fine A 5( 1 1/ 4% @ 1/6% Totals .. 1,413,000 4,157,000 5,746,000 12, 171,000 
Cr good row 4 a . . : : I 4% Forts of origin 
a ia ~ , « "Aa P NSH Batavia .. 738,000 1,887,000 3,083,000 5,920,000 
, ! @ 1/23 > ann 7 
: Samaranc 8,006 47,000 61,000 203,000 
ns . of S67 Soerabaya .. 667 ,000 2,001,000 2,600,000 5,463,000 
: Totals .. 1,413,000 3,935,000 5,744,000 11,586,000 
BATAVIA RUBBER MARKET. Five months 
HERMANS, M \RSMAN & CO., Batavia, report [May 15-June 15, 1919]: May Ended May 31. 
During t nont nder review the market was very quiet and buyers —— - _ - —— 
show y le interest in almost all qualities. The quotations re F718 1919 1918. 1919 
ecived from the toreign markets showed a downward tendency. The markets To Holland .. . 2,000 . 122,000 
closed th ¢ tollowing otati England 780,600 1,659,000 3,681,000 
In Batavia Equivalent France Mentitanss .eawwee »'andeks  _. Uteeaies 176,000 
Per %-kilo.* Per %-kilo in United States 1.358.006 1,225,000 3,489,000 7,876,000 
Guil ders U. S. Currency Canada yt bd ig 36.000 
I * pal 1.17 $0 468 Singapore . 1,315,000 546,000 3,017,000 3,804,000 
Prime smoked sheet 1.18 472 Japan : 310,000 1,000 564,000 179,000 
Fis : pa as ent ase ' sy 442 \ustralia 143,000 
. . Other countries 11,000 
0 r '5-kil 1.11 n Dutch Indian guilders ($0.40) Totals 2 983.000 2,584,000 8.729.000 16,028,000 
Ports of origin 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. Batavia 1,347,00 1,678,000 4,431,000 7,598,000 
An off t n Kuala Lum states that 7,094 tons of rubber Samarang 28,000 41.006 90,000 204,000 
mene eunes : a , om the % ederated Mae alay States in the month of Tune Soerabaya 1,607,000 865,000 4,208, 000 6,328,000 
compared with 7,308 tons in May and hidt tone te the @ — - —-———_ 
month last year The total export for six months of the present ye otals 2,982,000 2.584,000 729,000 14,130,000 
50.717 to st 4 7 tons in 1918 and 39,476 tons in 1917 _— 
= 1017 1918 1919 PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 
as 5.995 7.588 7.16 (These figures include the production of the Federated Malay States, but 
. . 7.250 6,820 0.809 not of Ceylon.) 
Ma 7,088 7,709 16.67 January to Ma arch 31. 
\ 5.955 7,428 664 . o < a 
Ma 7,179 5,851 7,308 Port to Fe. 28, 
me 6,009 5,161 7,094 Singapore. Malacca. Swettenham. Penang. Totals, 
476 40.557 717 To United King 
é dom...pounds 12,561,200 16,629,197 3,512,400 32,702,797 
The Continent. . 6,507,200 aoe es 6,507,200 
Japan A haere Cae 211,206 8,334,000 
ngenieyy SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. oe ol 50.000 844.024 894,024 
An official re Singapore states that 5,059 tons of rubber (of United States 
" 48 tons were transhipments), were exp: orted from the Straits Set and Canada.. 90,528,400 7” : .ssee» 2,052,460 92,580,800 
tlements in the month of June, as compared with 15,845 tons in May and Australia 88,000 88,000 
ms im the yrresponding month last year. The total export for six China (Hong 
f the present year was 82,725 tons, against 42,180 tons in 1918 kong) nd ae ene oe eee es) ee 
$16 toms in 1917 Appended are the comparative statistics Other untries 64,806 64,800 
1917 1918 1919 —— - . — na 
— 3.562 4,302 14 404 Totals..... 117,922,400 eee 17,47: 3,221 5,776,000 141,171,631 
“ebruary 6,495 2,334 15,661 Es aes ee. eee ~ — 
Mar 8 299 8.858 20.908 For the year 1918 225,100,000 i? Riiereeee 12,479, 200 238,416,800 
April 6.103 6.584 10,848 For the year 1917 177,901,200 15,113,200 : wal 23.402 000 216,416,400 
May 6,282 13.587 15.845 For the year 1916 135,535,954 7,167,346 3,660,840 30643,565 177,007,705 
lon 8.775 6.515 5.059 For the year 1915 86,067,657 7,898,984 821,445 28,580,663 123,368,749 
For the year 1914 43,534,177 5,218,379 2,052,620 21,912,567 72,717,743 
3 7 (Compiled by Barlow & ( Singapore.) 


Totals 3 42,180 82,725 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 


MANIFESTS. 
PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 


Pounds. 








Mixed Total 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Rubber. Pounds. 
Avcust 5. By the S. S. Ardan, from Para, Manaos, Iquitos, and Ceara. 
Past & Ta. nc cccccscss 100,941 15,876 27,572 7,984 552! 152,925 
General Rubber Co. 114,240 .... 6,720 .. 120,960 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 1€3,0007 ....... 107,500 . 210,500 
H. A. Astlett & Co...... 202,000 62,060 133,000 115,000: 512,000 
Fred stern & Co SEM cn 00 22,400 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 10,890 968 2,992 3,146 17,996 
Paul DBertuch sci : 3,454 2 me 3.674 
Raw Products Co %. 968 486 3,454 
F. R. Henderson , ee ebekcus 198 
Aidens’ Successors 334 230 ‘ 660 
Winter, Ross & Co. 44 88 66 1,980 2,178 
E. T. Greiner & Co...... 2,288 154 2.970 814 6,226 
G. Amsinck & Co. 176 66 374 330 946 
Wi. Schall & Co.... 464 495,528 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc 1,590 . ée08 126,500 
Aucust 12. By the S. S. Tung from Pernambuco. 
Lawrence Johnson C: some ie 10¢ 900 
Aveust 18. By the S. S. Mariana, from Buenos Aires. 
Havemeyer Ilaiding Co.. “a SE tckte Seecéue 11,700 
WE ‘kn0cdeee ee 2.464 3,036 See PADD ic cccss 18,370 
WE \Achenndvineacdat: bhhweed ababae th Utne seeds 684° 60,283 
1Cameta. Pacnages. 
“Including medium Cases, bales and bags. 
Islanas coarse. “Baas. 
PLANTATIONS. 
(Figured 180 pounds net to the bale or case.) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
Jury 16. By the S. S. Empress of Japan, at New York. 
William H. Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 68,400 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore New York 53,820 
cniendiia 9 29 
fury 2). By the S. S. Maneric, at New York. 
General Rubber Co.. Cates tta New York 112,000 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Calcutta New York 44,820 
rer & Brown, Inc Colombo New York 24,000 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. .......++. Calcutta kron, O. 
Poel & Kelly........... Calcutta New York 
Rubber Trading Co. Calcutta New York 
Various eesee 
———— 634,540 
Jury 23. Py the S. S. Slavic Prince, at New York. 
F. R. Henderson & Co Singapore New York 927 000 
F. R. Henderson & Co Penang New York 170,100 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Singapore Akron, O 916,380 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Penang \kron, O 465,920 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Malacca \kron, O. 119,700 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 
Inc. ceccccccccccscee Singapore New York 686,880 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 
Inc. , Belawan New York 40,680 
General Rubber ‘&.. Singapore New York 618,660 
United States Rubber Co Singapore New York 396,360 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Singapore New York 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Penang New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 
Rubber Trading Co.. Singapore New York 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
O. srcccececesscsees Singapore \kron, O 104,400 
W. G. Ryckman, “Ine Singapore New York 78,840 
Raw Products Co... Singapore New York 30.240 
Faultless Rubber Co Singapore shland, O 28,440 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore , New York 1,520,100 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore : ie us 
Fred Stern & Co...... Belawan f New York 405,440 
Ge GP Bs occdencens Singapore New York 379,080 
Hadden & Co...... , Singapore New York 346,320 
United Malaysian Rubbe: 
Ci, Eiek weneses ‘ Singapore New York 252,900 
Curry, McPhillips & Co. Singapore New York 230,400 
The Goodyear ire & 
Rubber Co. ..... Singapore Akron, O. 224,460 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. .......... Belawan Akron, O 101,340 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 195,660 
Federal Products Co. Singapore New York 193,680 
Taeger & Co., Lt Singapore New York 188,900 
Rubber Importers & Deal ’ “—e 
ers’ Co., Inc.. Singapore New York 131.400 





Shipment Shipped 
trom: to: 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
ee Singapore New Yark 
Paterson, Simmons & Co. Singapore New York 
East Asiatic Co., Inc Singapore New York 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. Singapore New York 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
a. Ransthwatedacsdes Singapore Akron, O 
Everett, ‘Heaney & Co... Singapore New York 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 
Robinson & Co... . Singapore New York 
vee Metal & Produce 
Pad cacheneaeidis Singapore New York 
Fer “East Importing Co., 
BS ac eek Bane _ Singapore New York 
H. P. Winter & Co..... Singapore New York 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co... Singapore New York 


New York 
New York 


Belawan 
Singapore 


rhornett & Fehr.. 
Thornett & Fehr.. 


Pacific Tr eae Corp. of 

NE nn bs nun 4s ona Penang New York 
Hood Rubber Co i. Penang Watertown 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd Penang New York 
W. R. Grace & Co Penang New York 
W. R. Grace & Co Pt. Swet’ham — York 
W. R. Grace & Co Belawan New York 
. rae Singapore New York 
Various .....+-. Pt. Swet’ham New York 

Jury 24. By the S. S. Eurybates, at New York 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Singapore Akron, O 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Penang Akron, O 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Malacca \kron, O 
United States Rubber Co. Singapore New York 
Chas. H. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 

MO, 26046 e0ccesesgace Singapore New York 
F. R. Hende rson & Co.. Singapore New York 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd.. Singapore New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Pt. Swet’ham New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Singapore New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Teluk Anson New York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Malacca ew York 
William H. Stiles & Co.. Port Dickson Ne w York 
Sweeney & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
Rubber Trading Co. Singapore New York 
Hood Rubber Co....... Pt. Swet’ham Watertowr 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. Singapore New York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Penang New York 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 
Jaeger & Co., Ltd. Singapore New York 
Hadden & Ce eee i Singapore New York 
Poel & Kelly....... Singapore New York 
The Goodyear Tire & 

ee Te .coee eens Penang Akron, O 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. ......+6. Delo Akron, O 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. .......++. Pt. Swet’ham Akron, O 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Singapore New York 
Federal Products Co.... Singapore New York 
United _ ae sian Rub . ; 

wer Ge Bei cocncsce Singapore New York 
Vernon Metal ‘s Produce : 

Clk. «60: ce neeerekaaesa Singapore New York 
Paterson ‘Simmons & Co. Singapore New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Penang New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Port Dickson New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Malacca New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Teluk Anson New York 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber 

CM, stveeovusedeueess Pt. Swet’ham Akron 
\. G. De Sherbinin & « oO. Singapore New York 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 
East Asiatic Co., a Singapore New York 
Mexican Crude Rubber ee 

Ce. Pt. Swet’ham New York 
National Ammonia Co. Pt. Swet’ham New York 
Various Pt. Swet’ham New York 
Various Singapore New York 

Tuy 4 By the S. S. Korea Mari, via Hongkong, at 
VaertOMR ccccccccccceces Penang San Francisco 

Tuty 28. By the S. S. Independence, at New York 
Curry, McPhillips & Co London New York 
VeRO v6 ctcesccsveses London New York 

iviy 29. By the S. S. Empress Russia, at Vancouve 
Federal Products Co..... Singapore New York 
Mever & Brown, Inc.... Singapore Vancouver 
C. C. Trevanion & Co.. Colombo Seattle 
Varies ccccccccccceces Colombo Seattk 

Tety 29. Ry the S. S. Mexico Maru, from Yokohar 

; Tacoma.! 

F. R. Henderson & Co. Singapore New York 


The Goodyear ire & i . 
Rubber > Sra Singapore New Toront 
Dunlop Tire. & Rubber wi 
Goods Co., Ltd..... Kobe Tacoma 
Ex Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 


Pounds 
129,960 
128,88( 


104,220 
99,36( 
61,2 
so 044 





17.2 IR 


156,060 
119,620 
81,000 
31,500 
28,981 
25,560 
163,620 
97 504 


193,12( 
154,44( 
19,780 
378,181 
115,026 


102,500 
88,20 
69,481 
38,060 
51,12 
36, 0 4 





W) 
6.4 
60 
< 
Q2¢ 
a7 S44 


Totals. 


352,680 
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Shipped Shipped a 
s Shipped . from to Pounds. Totals. 
fre te , Pounds Total  sicod Rubber Co......-: Colombo New York 11,800 
A er 4. my t > 3 tic Prince, at New York. , L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 400,320 
. B. PF. G if gapore Akron, O 520,020 Meyer & Brown, Inc Colombo New York 224,000 
The B. F. Goodr ( Malacca \kron, O 299,160 © C. Trevanion & Co Colombo New York 40,320 
I Johnstone & | , Poel & Kelly . ox Colombo New York 33,600 
Im ~ingapore New York 4 S 4 Fred Stern & Co Colombo New York 22,400 
Aldens’ Succes I Malacca New York 05,140 Various Bk ee OS Colombo New York 57,600 
Aldens’ Succ Singapore New York 1,64 ; - 864,960 
Rubbe | Ira " . = my cenncabeos » : : : “+ \vets . By t S. S. Protesilaus, from Yokohama, at Seattle. 
WV ( Singapore < ] { 
W : 1 St & | falacca New York 124,200 Rubber Trading Co - Hongkong Ne “ York 144,000 
W H. St \ gapore New Yo 10,0¢€ William H. Stiles & ¢ Hongkong New York 13,960 
. . | stone Ce 
is. T. Wilson ( t Singa N York 07.4 ohnstor A . : e 
1 Rubber ¢ Singapore Watertow! 101,28 Inc Manila Seattle 62,500 
R i . Siagase New York 15-634 Charles T. Wilson Co.. 
| H : X lalacca N Yor 61,204 Inc Sts. Settlem’ts. Seattle ; 21886 
| f Ira L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Hongkong New York 263,160 
: New Yor! 66,244 The Goodyear Tire & si 
| 1 t i N York 1,174,140 Rubber ( Ltd oe Hongkong Vancouver 246,780 
‘ i ‘ New Yor 7.4 Edward Maurer Co., Inc Hongkong Vancozver 19,800 
‘ \ ~ r New York 752,64 \ arious - Sts. Settlem'ts. Seattle 40,320 . 
® kK et New Yor 45.924 873,400 
* B “a N Yo $25.64 
ted Mala — BALATA. 
Lid wa r \ Yor f 0 
\. I , N Yor ; Ie by the S. S. Panan it New York 
Mel Sew Y 80K tone nee 
Asiat ( | . New ¥ 149,400 Cristobal New Yor 1,963 1,963 
1 Pr ( é New ¥ 4 4 | iby the S. S. J ere j e, at New York ? 
g \ I i Ne Yor 5,4 of Various . London New York 2,850 2,850 
I \ \ 1 Ss. S. Matur 
‘ \ ¢ < ° - ° 
pe & ¢ Inc _ lrinidad New Yor! 7,050 
| } ( \ Oo 4.84 n«x ( eee Trinidad New York 4,500 
g 2 . 11,550 
- dy i s . 
Rubbe { \kr O 81,900 \ st 4 By the S. S. Frederik Hendri it New York 
Paterson. S . sets New Vou —— Wm. Schall & Co . Cape Haitien New York 7,800 7,800 
= Metal & } ; “ee 
( g N \ 101 \ s i B eS. 5 ruiana, at New York 
Robinson & ( wa N York £9,640 Middleton & Co Demerara New Yor! 1,650 
u ( ! a Ne 1 oF 82,95 Various ‘ owe Demerara New York 3,150 
_metll Sineanere New Yor! 47,700 wai 4,800 


GUST i3 ly the S. S rof at New Yort 














S ore N Y 45,720 . , . ve aoc 
te ar x, < > 00 Earl Bros ; re Liverpool New York 3,730 3,750 
~ apor Nu York 19,800 \us 1 i4 By the S. S. Mayaro, at New York 
‘ Ma cca seatt , ty > American Trading Co . Trinidad New York 50,100 
W. R. Grace & ¢ Malacca New York 15,300 South & Central Ameri- 
Various Singa New } 630,040 ee can Comm'l Co. ...... | Trinidad New York 14,400 
5,197 01S Yelesias & ( . Inc see Trinidad New York 8,700 
B Ss tlancha, at New Yor Various .. : a“ Demerara New York 1,050 
A. Forbes & , New York 160,21 » hes 
F. R. Downing & | ot New Yor 95,940 /,uGUs?T 1 By the S. S. ¢ n, at New Yorl 
- 96.14 Isaac Brandon & Bros... Panama City New York 750 
iby ee Va at San Francis« Various ° . eee Balboa New York 10,200 
- - 10,950 
Firestone itr . . 
( g \kron 600,84 
rm R. F. Good ‘ Sing r Akron 184,860 CENTRALS. 
G ral Rubber Ce Sing r New Yor 112,004 ‘ ; 
William H. Stiles & Singapore New York 51,840 To 1 sy the S. S. Panama, at New York 
Raw Products ( ~ing . » Francisco 49,140 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New Yorl 900 
x er Trading ( “ing t New York 44,800 Various ae Cristobal New York 900 
F. R. Hender x Sing re New York 41,400 1,809 
Poel & Kelly Singapore New York 296,60 : ; — a 
Thos. A. Desn K Singapore New York 43,360 , suey 24. By the S. S. Tenace, at New York. w . 
Fred Ste & ¢ gapor New York 17.280 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 6/6 676 
Urited Malaysian RK Ten + By the S. S. Cari it New York 
Ris , ew rk 185.92u . : . — — a 
Co., Ltd . . N Y 69,70 Andean Trading Co.... Port Colombia New York 3,700 3,700 
Vernon Metal & Prod a~ . ; ag 
( Sing , San Francisco 142,380 \t 1. By the S. S. Matura, at New York 
l.. Littlejohn & Co.. Ir Singapore San Francisco 50.76 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc Trinidad New York 71.700 
Meyer & Brow Ir Singapore San Francisc 112,000 Southern Sales Corpora 
a Fox & ¢ singapore New York 12,240 tion Trinidad New York 3,600 
kK fr R Singapore Kitchener. Ont 11,800 _ 75,300 
arious Singapore N.Y i Bos. 401.400 Avocust 11 By the S. S. Sex Jecint at New York 
2,758,620 : 3 , 4 
i y United States Rubber Ex- ; 
s . 2 a ev rk port Co Puerto New York 14,100 
Meyer & Brown, I lomb New York 121,000 Various i ; Puerto New York 900 
roel & Kelly lomb New York §9,53 ————— 15,000 
R Ae New Yor! 95,24 \voeust 11 by the S. S. Esparta, from Costa Rica 
lhe Rurlob Ass : : - 
—_ = a — New York 05.007 Various ne pihaetias Pert Limon New York 3,900 3,900 
Various lor New York 5.400 sUSst 12 By the S. S. Alamo, at New York. 
: 449 4 American Lead Co...... Cartagena New York 1,600 1,600 
by ¢ 2 anton ” it New York auc le By the S. S. Colon, at New York. 
Rubber Trading ( Singapore New York 12,00 Isa:c Erandon & Bros.. Panama City New York 800 800 
Poel & Kelly Singa t N York 89. 600 
Va 1s Singapore Ne York 9,540 
: 11.14¢ GUTTA PERCHA, 
S. 5. Mississippi, at New York. Jury 23 By the S. S. Slavic Prince, at New York 
Poel & Kelly lon New York 111,000 111,00 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 35,400 35,400 
‘ l ity t v at New Yor Juty 24 By the S. S. Eurybates, at New York. 
endersan he nda ew ork 520 : . : , 2 » 
J rson, Forbes & | I N York 14 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 127,200 27,200 
\ ous ondo New York 289.440 304,020 . . , . . 
, , R 6 \ A st 4 by the S. S. Celtic Prince, at New York. 
Gust 14 ; $ ray at New York : : 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 3,600 3,600 
Curry, McPhillips & C¢ Hull New York 10,440 10.440 = f 
t st 14. By the S. 5S idama it New York GUTTA SIAK. 
Mever & Brown. In olon New York 309.100 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., I Col New York 5 200 jury 23, 1919 By the S. S. Slavic Prince, at New York 
C. C. Trevanion & Co lomb« New York 12,781 United Malaysian Rubber 
< s A. Desmond & € olomb« New York 5,760 _Co., Ltd ey ene Singapore New York 183,000 
rious Colom New York <5,<20 East Asiatic Co., Inc.... Singapore New York 123,000 


376.060 pra 306,000 


\ucust 4. By the S. S. Celtic Prince, at New York. 
nited Malaysian Rubber 
0., d +“ 


Watertown 74,920 ny bucks dane Singapore New York 60,000 60,000 
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Shinped Shipped Shipped Shipped 
from to: Pounds lotals. trom: te Pounds. Totals. 
GUTTAS. as \vucust 4 By the S. S. Celtic Prince, at New Yerk. 
Tety 31 | i n. at New York United Malaysian Rub- 
iy be erga ae or aa : ber Co., Led.... a Singapore New York 167.700 
Rubber Trading Co Live rpool ot York ; 13,500 3,500 Thos. A. Desmond & Co Singapore New York 118,800 
UGV=s1 é by the 5. 5 aniwa staru, N ew York, - en L. Littlejohn & Co., Ine Singapore New York 107,700 
Various Singapore New York 1,500 1,300 394,200 
Aveusi 0. By the S. S. Cheye Maru, at San Frar 
MANICOBAS. Yaeger & Co Singapore New York 5 
jury 12 Ity t = t Indien, at New York |. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore Seattl: 21,301 
Adolph Hirsch & ¢ Ir Bahia New York 18,188 8,183 A. ( Pe: Ge Eis ctdawee Singapore Seattle 12,240 
317,040 
PONTIANAK. \LGus! iz by the S. S. Takiwa “Jar it New Yor 
hess 2 Iy SS She Prince, at New York G. Kawahara Co. ... Singapore New Yor 138,900 
eaene Tine & Mull L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 96,600 
Co ‘ < spore Akron 71.40 Pacific Trading Corp. of 
United Malaysian Rubt 3 \merica Singapore New ¥ 59,70 
Co., Ltd Singapore New York 594,800 295,200 
4 0 
Hadden & Cx singapore New York 43,600 , 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In Singapore New York $4,890 UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1919 (BY MONTHS). 
Yaeger & ¢ Lote sing New Yor 102,600 Manicoba 
Edward Boustead & Co Singapore New Yor! 9,400 n y T 
i I p mT and Totals Totals 
TULY + i t e « , s. at New York I . Atri ( Gua Matto i for 
\ 1eger & ¢ It Singapore New York 4 744 ti is cans s ile Grosso. 1919 1918. 
United Malays R lanuz P 4.906 j - 7 935 0 
ber ( t singapore New York 264,00 5s a? F re ra phe fa 16,084 
. 740 700 february 4,679 701 489 87 17.456 13.108 
Kidder Peabody & ¢ Singapore New Yorl 151,200 March 3,68 8 7 87 . 28,2 17,161 
Fred Stern & ( Singapore New York 100,500 \pril 4.678 7 r 334 110 28.146 13.425 
Suguki & ¢ Singapore New York 56,700 ‘ - ye lhe: 
1. Littlerol \ >ingapore New York 33,900 yune 19,040 64 ‘ Sl 16,319 24,124 
342,300 luly 7,64 ] ¢ S 1 17,965 16,092 
( | e it , 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 


' Included in “Ot 


nanufactures.’ 


’ 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION 


CANADA. 


Included in “Other manufactures.” 











OF 


wed b om — IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
1918. 1919, May 
> ~~ re -_ - = 
UN MANUFAC , Pounds Value Pounds. Value 1918 1919. 
Rubber, gutta percha, et r -~ —_ _ f we —, 
: ‘ — ae ce UN MAN UFACTURED—/ ree Pounds Value Pounds. Value. 
From United Kingdon 69,454 $<0,009 Rubber, gutta percha, etc. 
United States 145,805 $456,354 307,854 131,662 From United Kingdom ae 20,244 $8,297 209,000 $101,623 
British East Indies - . United States san , 754,868 89,091 321,887 139,710 
Ceylon reetees 44,709 16,095 Brazil : 46,365 25,352 
India 41,902 22,731 . ° British East Indies 
Straits Settlement. ... 642,669 = 299,577 509,277 26 Ceylon EY 315,104 162,226 
ther countries 13,036 3,959 Straits Settlements 746,14 34,216 940,289 455,575 
Totals 1,630,376 $778,652 944,330 $375,791 Totals semevseces OS00282 C7 1 $884,495 
Rubber, recovered 398,038 $72,625 214,763 $35,074 Rubber, recovered ......... 132,682 $27,571 $29,667 
Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 3,334 2,601 6,254 4,057 Hard rubber sheets and rods.... 5,250 4,113 110,138 65,808 
Hard rubber tubes ?,281 2,124 Hard rubber tubes....... a 424 2,212 
Rubber, powdered, and yhe Rubber, powdered, and rubber or 
gutta percha scrap 236,277 0,020 183,562 20,051 gutta percha scrap. 345,868 23,600 93,671 4,596 
Rubber thread, not ve 3,031 4,423 940 1,402 Rubber thread, not covered.. 4,668 6,855 6,761 9,972 
Kubver substitut 117,312 19,471 160,866 15,456 Rubber substitute 83,459 12,850 28,562 4,145 
Totals 777,992 $131,421 566,385 $78,164 Totals 971,927 $75,413 418,903 $116,400 
Balata 13 $15 19 $28 Balata jeunwes Pree 19 $19 ehcants Lanne 
Chicle 459,994 $208,955 262,208 $172,950 Chicle ............- $48,243 $255,638 149,869 $98,724 
MANUFACTURED utta MANUFACTURED—d 
Soots and shoes $20,839 $13,813 Boots and shoes $18,956 $16,592 
Waterproofed clothing 16,751 15,851 Waterproofed clothing 15,088 19,672 
Belting, hose, and packing 43,369 24,565 Belting, hose and packing....... 62,068 30,590 
Gloves and hot-water bottles oe 6,566 Gloves and hot-water bottles... @) 2,935 
, ne 126,123 87,464 Tires ieostnae 176,253 129,853 
Other manufactur 131,677 167,580 Other manufactures 184,997 186,604 
Totals , cee “ees $338,159 svecoee 69S, eee eS $457,362 $386,246 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 
April EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 
: A ~ May. 
1918, 1919. panies ona . he 
— A — — oS FF 1918. 1919, 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 7 A. —~ an os - 
of of Foreign of of Foreign Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
Canada Goods. Canada. Goods. of of Foreign of of Foreign 
Un MANU PACTURED— Value. Value. Value. Value. Canada Goods. Canada. Goods. 
Cratt eclien $93,128 UN MANUFACTURED Value Value. Value Value. 
MANUFACTURED Crude and waste rubbe: $406 
ies nits: $18.369 $3,514 MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes 123,811 59,994... eee Hose .......... terseceeeesces $22,453 $5,811 
Clothing acini eaten 7,026 $139 3oots eee eee 139,141 31,460 sees 
Tires 103,629 $342 332,075 1,211 SO. Wibtiescescubwdvedeean 108 - 3,568 $204 
Waste 2.305 34,490 ae | ee 59,811 2,077 413,348 1,000 
Belting at wer 34 re WED Sdceranecisccucseernbons 744 as 63,020 eoeens 
Ae etter Std. dé. 3,650 713 7,763 2,080 All other—n. 0. p......eeeees ’ 5,156 14,272 23,370 7,680 
Totals $251,764 $1,055 $444,896 — $3,430 sotal $227,413 $16,436 $540,577 $8,884 
n,n a ee ee ie $123,505 $36,473 ( hicle SOORESCES SEDO COS OC CRCCS $138,767 $73,049 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1919. 












































Tires All Other 
Belting Druggists’ — “ — Insulate« Rubber 
EXPORTED TO Hose and Boots Shoes Rubber Auto- All Wire and Manu 
Packing —, ——A_.. Sundries mobile, Others Cable. factures otals, 
Value Pairs Value. Pairs. Value Value Value Value Value. Value Value, 
EvuROPE 
Austria-Hungary ‘ -_ ‘ , $5,306 $5,300 
Belgium $2,001 230 $1,468 $24,173 $40,373 $35 11,507 79,872 
Denmark 11,374 7,595 5,479 $7, 184 113,699 2,124 48,685 2,914 221,458 
Finland ,906 ae ‘ 184 22,090 
Frarce é 192,628 7 33,185 64,88° 317,018 
reece 76 ( 86 8,303 : 8,890 
Italy 4le 85 414 , 7.37 945 9,386 
Netherlands 3 15 900 34,895 16,681 32,192 323,292 
Norway 4 s ¢ 4 892 104.504 11,474 2,83€ §84,635 
Portugal $ 41 800 786 121 26,045 
Roumania 570 2,470 14) 3,184 
Russia in Europe a 75 
Serbia, Monteneg t 200 
Spair e° 64 7,194 4.613 2,562 16,86¢ 3,557 168,988 
Sweden 875 55 41,7 0¢ 1,658 269,442 
Switzerland 7,392 53 ‘ & 9,394 13,745 
rurkey in Europe 504 78 000 ‘ gus 1,783 
England s4 4,694 113,426 8 22,063 43,718 56,451 re 08,064 481,861 
Scotland 5. . 623 
Ireland ,07 1,073 
Torats, Evrort . 74.760 $199,710 $40.37 $9017.434 $157.749 $784.75° $295. 850 $2,538,960 
NortH AMERICA 
uda .. ee : $ $184 $189 
tish Honduras $ 753 $953 $i¢ $554 $183 7 2 1,822 
Canada 41,58 87 $11,889 4,536 5,682 22.803 158,293 6,003 27,26 79,490 453,003 
Costa Rica ) ‘ , 54 678 104 5 402 2,317 
Guatemala 1l¢ 412 381 93 3,423 169 s 2,606 7.868 
Honduras 847 321 320 136 1,491 3 25° 4,780 
Nicaragua J 120 84 964 —— 8 €=«=-aseeine - 2,211 5.663 
Panama 8,897 l 63 338 460 202 39,517 10,458 7 ,48¢ 4,255 71,338 
Salvador 1,4 cence 154 4,668 ‘ennes 334 1,196 7,870 
Mexico 51,18 42 158 4,436 4,010 12,970 74,879 3,763 40,80 -6,518 214,292 
Miquelon, Langley, et 61 1,462 4,614 66 — peeses sevees ae ‘ : 4,867 
Newfoundland and Labra 1,357 6,931 17,139 140 1,731 65 1,606 364 4,007 867 30,136 
Barbados . 81 —— . os 690 520 108 es 17 1,416 
Jamaica 15 1,113 676 106 10,897 205 15¢ 50] 13,059 
[rinidad and Tobag 3 ] 1,368 842 747 1,497 8&2 5¢ 283 4,237 
Other British West Indies 393 840 615 734 1,569 7 : 168 3,486 
Cubs S01 79 96 30,152 17,019 6,080 97,390 20,756 12,182 2,124 16,448 
Danish West Indies 24 27 42! 875 eer 257 1,740 
Dutch West Indies 73 2 1,198 7 2,01 112 4,064 
French West Indies 829 21.273 1,063 627 &7¢ 24.668 
Haici . 198 : oe ‘ 59 6,477 on $2 401 7.187 
Dominican Republic 39 528 608 269 9,030 768 78 994 13,490 
Torats, Norte America $144,044 12,399 $33,971 47,147 $33,600 $46.559 $437,692 $44,050 $97,281 $256,743 $1,093,940 
SovTn AMERICA 
Argentina $62.4 $3,970 $20,407 $470,123 $11,634 $251,165 $57,320 ,022 
Bolivia ¢ os , - 1,082 oon 1,887 3 3,063 
Brazil 7 874 4,612 32,637 4,139 59,970 37,151 153,356 
( 43.75 1,47¢ $6,381 5,092 3,644 163,966 7,900 49,07 1,948 311,753 
Colombia ! 178 279 | ees ,32 947 15,865 
Ecuador tees 4 626 9.547 66 ] 262 13.487 
British Guiana 67 300 19 ceeeun 1,788 524 127 3,914 
P , 64 64 
I 5.668 543 23,309 86 572 38.489 
{ 3 899 10,438 4,177 74,140 
\ 4,376 22¢ 22,654 87« 32,092 
Torats, Soutn Am 4 $132.573 1.476 $6,381 11,127 $10,333 $33,236 $745,533 $24,349 $435.42 $135.415 $1,523. 
\SIA 
$5 $446 3.744 $4,314 $2,244 $89 s< 3 $9.97 
China ae 840§©-s @ was eenaee - $28,417 - 
nese China SS 658 597 990 935 1,000 ‘ 283 
n a a ee 144 107 a"  smaee 62 
Inidia 6,20¢ we ‘ 3.969 >? 856 3,861 O85 1,069 26.560 Rie 
Settlements 3,808 12 30 75? 1,008 641 730 632 4.58 7.514 
British East Indies 65 biche ateme 120 5,251 oon 231 
East Indies 4.405 2 15 200 387 : 28,907 354 6.385 4,592 
East Indies 32 : 4,466 , 
Kong 32 351 4.075 3.614 11 16.009 oes 1,244 
‘ 474 S36 40 34.610 7.099 713 57,052 1,347 1,38 1,90 
a in Asia 85 24 85 3,056 62.263 934 
wees 7 230 76 41 549 10.478 
rorals ASIA $54.4 $14,764 48,738 $49,681 $10,687 $495,904 $3,491 $58,456 ¢87 56R $765,976 
OCEANIA: 
RGRIEEED cecce : ¢ 4 $83 93,340 $63,031 $6,735 $126,071 $6,238 $6,204 $15.04 $244,252 
New Zealand 4.6 . 4 > 3,731 6,387 2,630 131,145 4,892 2,11 & 407 164,401 
Other British Oceania 7 , ; ‘ttees —e0nie en 37 
French Oceania . 7 30 40 ’ 611 149 5 1.668 
German Oceania , - con 545 158 es 1.46% 2,171 
Philippine Islands 8.643 5&8 1,358 2.558 3,101 3,322 335,952 12,376 30,562 73.517 498.831 








Totars Oceanta $64,111 080 $6,392 99,659 $72,559 $12,687 $594,324 $23,813 $38,87 $98,506 $911,360 
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Belting, 
Hose and 
Packing. 

Value. 


EXPORTE 


sritish West Africa _ 
British South Africa 55,664 
British East Africa 











Boots. 
— . aS — 
Pairs. Value. 
729 $2,510 
729 $2,511 
51,328 $88,717 5 


Drugeists’ 
Shoes Rubber 


- Sundries. 
Pairs. Value Value. 
25.248 $21,676 $2,919 
25,248 $21,676 $2,919 
06,679 $378,559 $146,461 


merce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


\uto- All 


Insulated 


All Other 
Rubber 





Wire and Manu- 
mobile Others Cable. factures. Totals. 
Value Value Value. Value. Value. 
Suis $11,903 
Lae eee ae 204 
8,588 $5.51 $5,549 $13,874 136,292 
4,988 45 5,033 
656 444 1,100 
soesne 2,500 
Ss 50 234 330 
11,101 350 382 13,325 
$45,537 $5,562 $5,899 $14,979 $170,687 
$3,236,424 $259,014 $1,420,699 $889,151 $7,004,168 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Fiscal Years 1917-18-19 and June 1918-19. 








Torats \ $71,605 
ToTals $585,143 
Compiled te Burea Foreign ( 
l 
Unm 
India rubb 
From— 
brance 
Netherland 
Portugal 0.447 
United Kinedor 1,521,740 
Canada 251.12¢ 
Central America 22.990 
Mexico 182.1¢ 
Brazil 4,826,422 
p 
Oot Sout An 
British East Indies 5 
1) East Ind 1 
Orl t 
I 1 677 447 
Dalat 102,68 
lelutong (Pontianak 
Jelutong (Pontianak é 4+ 146 
Gutta p a 
Totals 4,190,076 
Rubt scrap 734,714 
Totals, unmanufactured. 34,924,790 








MaNUPACTURED—d fia 
India rubber and gutta percha. 


India rubber substitut 


es 


MAN UFACTURED— 
Automobile tires 
To— 
France 
Russia in Europe 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Mexic 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Brazil 






Chile 

British India 
Dutch East Indie 
Australia . 
New Zealand 
Philippine Islands 
British South Africa 
Other countmes 


Totals > eeanse 





All ee Te cnccscensases § ebenen 
Scrap and old l 373,789 
Reclaimed .... : — | 350,462 
Belting, hose and packing.... ...... 
Rubber boots 14,949 
Rubber: shoes 83,207 


Insulated wire and cables 
Druggists’ rubber sundries... 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


Totals, manufactured... 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 

















June Twelve Months Ended J 
8 1919 917 1918 
Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
$300.05 OS 7 $ 803 
9,522 ‘ 
$73,770 ws 1,439,498 538,076 220,133 
824,645 3,288,020 $1,466,303 51,851,269 21,926,945 12,793,606 
108,630 15,159 7,149 1,310,705 4,247 287 518,248 
7,865 61,893 28,398 610,911 736,014 287,247 
67,071 133,258 30,721 611,209 1,033,087 451,915 
1,684,585 3,138,771 854,559 25,654,924 41,277,914 14,307,158 
cecese 87,934 30,046 1,2 3,565,094 1,471,823 
25,965 131,229 57,567 3,182,605 1,299,351 
11,543,605 25,659,290 10,600,470 258,245.724 138,324,996 
741,924 3,771,844 1,460,689 53,663,857 30,504,525 
345,083 116,525 674,395 5,587 
$15,078,060 36,632,481 $14,652,427 $20 2.800.392 
54,136 89,758 54,839 1,278,610 
872,646 209,523 307 341,095 
scce 0860”) eaeenee een 3.376.389 1,044.0 ) 7 501.450 
29,403 2,353,411 ,  * ) eee 7,481,29 474,366 
608,309 102,064 2,021,794 32,223 1,151.31 $7,323 
$15,161,599 40,556,605 $15,324 202 364,913,711 $193,118,855 $14,983,610 $206,543.236 
53.711 1,030,894 74,376 517,328 569,448 13,980, 3 619,2 
$15.215.310 41.587.499 $15,398,578 385,431,039 $194.688,303 428,963 3 $207,562,458 
$58,861 $52,678 $782,9 $616,74 
4,074 12,134 ?102 39,815 136,438 
$82,935 12,134 $54,780 $822,744 $753,17 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
$104.6028 $192,628 $425.13 $661,648 
eens 143,916 94,264 
143,718 2,636,654 618,071 
158,293 1,485,939 1,766,518 
74,879 ‘ 257,413 777 ,984 
. 97,390 1,019,915 1,336,233 
470.123 1,301,344 1,649,840 
32,637 696.876 455,102 
163,966 
35,085 145,820 416,411 
28,907 415,742 347,912 
126,071 783,209 819.755 
131,145 689,705 946,804 
335,952 345,702 863,727 
28.588 391.211 693,065 
1,217,042 1,591,623 2,530,33 
$3,236,424 $13,977,671 
|) ares vo FO errere $1,130,623 
31,933 473,282 62,904 3,696,661 235,811 
63,943 500,175 81,269 4,938,991 i 567,278 
aaee 8 =—Ss a nwnes 585,143 Torre 3,532,384 oeeees 4,578,396 
57,370 51,328 88,717 600,455 1,483,379 1,559,598 4,861,213 
72,357 506,679 378,559 3,356,484 1,716,225 1,244,170 913,128 
82,251 146.461 aed 884,245 
ae 8 §«—«_ bas Hs 889,151 “+ + 8,265,509 . 6,194,816 
$3,192,528 cesses $5,727,642 $31,105,075 $33,343,181 


U0 
1919. 

on — 

Pounds Value. 
347,003 $96,447 
87,422 24,470 
1,498,871 10,090,931 
7,004,949 3,341,512 
360,390 123,943 
2,312,423 815,284 
46,407,924 14,744,409 
3,379,327 1,148,674 


1,826,559 717,675 
272,119,880 108,168,581 
39,467,761 
7,659,012 


402,471,531 $157,928,132 
1,238,852 593,633 
2,990,253 761,060 

11,363,283 1,199,216 
4,151,085 710,510 


422,215,004 $161,292,551 
8,483,383 644,480 


430,698,387 $161,937,031 


nadsate $622,940 
2,159,716 301,479 


2,159,716 $924,419 


1,001,233 
2,009,263 
1,837,884 
667,319 
1,130,873 
447,856 
812,425 
880,118 
884,503 
1,412,929 
620,732 
5,903,180 


$22,630,200 
$1,264,175 
436,009 
616,802 
5,716,016 
1,607,412 
2,559,641 
1,019,170 
8,007,163 


3,886,049 
3,669,693 

443,562 
2,668,663 


$43,856,588 
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I nd 

UN MANUFACTURE! 
Balata 
& 
Jel 69,446 
Gu 
Ir 43 ~ 
x 

lotals i 
MANUFAC RE 


Gutta per 


India rubbe 
Totals 4 
+ tit tes t t a 
EXPORTS OF 
MANUFAC RE 
T \laska 
Belting, hose nd k 
I ts and si , 8,58 
Other rubbe 
Total 
I Hawaii 
Belting, hose and ack 
Tires 
For autumobile 
Othe tire 
Other rubber g 
Totals 
I Philippine Isla 
Belting, hose and packing 
Boots and shoes me 8 
lires 
Other rubber ge 
rotals 
I Porto Ric« 
Belting r nd : } 
Tires 
For automobile 
()ther tires 
Other rubber goods 
Total 
July 1 x beg g 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 


June 

1919 17 
alue Pounds \ alue P Is Value 
2,335 $15,155 879.765 $474,538 

$9. 228 

j t 558 
11,319 379,63 162,632 XOX 7,364,820 
62¢ 215 
0,547 $177,787 $7,780,131 
$63 $421 
$699 10.905 
$69! S¢ $11,326 
50 $131 $1,728 








$9 ) $11,828 $161,464 
26,994 6,766 19,164 111,045 272,688 
5,935 5,109 46,036 
$42,208 $36,101 $480,188 
$5,088 $1 8 $88,766 
043 63,065 
6. 3,84] 
4,74 1,472 
$81,936 $103,776 $1,105,487 
$24,228 $38,643 $63,697 
3, 14¢€ 4,459 88.646 <00,376 
348,328 446,186 
76,839 114,395 
00,619 $468,269 $824,654 
$6,81¢ $4,707 $52,118 
723 66,343 584,732 
. 3,182 8,717 
3,07 15,766 104,563 
$72.731 $89.998 $750,130 
ber 1 


Twelve Montins Ended June 3 


Pounds. 


473,915 





RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Value. 


$344,267 
475 


$15,597 

16,946 

4 $22,543 
senuee $11,098 716,34 $54,954 
Ter $122,583 $113,741 
78,600 217,877 75,34 186,915 
79,411 40,916 

$419,871 $341,572 

$104,221 $101,410 

‘Keene 1,082,331 1,041,059 
81,682 32,244 

226,464 140,415 

eecoes $1,494,698 $1,315,128 
eT $150,092 $283,584 
256,069 179,044 93,127 160,0t0 
1,018,782 1,554,745 

183,84( 500,987 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES RUBBER GOODS, CALENDAR YEAR 1918. 








B x 
Hose ar 
EXPORTED Ti‘ Packing 
EvuROPE Value 
Az s and Ma I 
Bel m 
Der ark ) 
France ¢ 
tof t 
Iceland and Far I S 
Italy 4 
Netherlands 
Norway 7,6 
Portugal 8 
R ia in Euro 
Spai 
Sweder 
Switzerland 4.4 
United Kingdc 
England 4.724 
Torats, } $222,084 
NortH AMERICA 
Bermuda $956 
British Honduras 389 
Canada 511,381 
Central Ame an S$ s 
Costa Rica 6,067 
Guatemala 7,7 
Honduras 11,463 
Nicaragua 7,858 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico .. 
Miquelon, Langley t 
Newfoundland and Labrad 6,783 
West Indies 
British 
tarbados 1,896 
lamaica 8.424 
Trinidad and Tohag 8,618 
Other British 61 
Cuba 386,069 
Danish (Virgir Islands 
the United States) 1,182 
Dominican Republi 17,894 
Dutch . 831 
French 611 
Haiti 3,354 
Totars, NortH America $1,552,974 


Druggists’ 





I ts Shoe Rubber 
- — “~ — Sundries. 

+ Value Pairs Value Value 

3 $167 
190 $32,705 
l 4 1 4 $506 
71 2.120.031 5.076 570 36,58 
627 R68 g 546 85 
1 of 
81 5 8 900 
2 4 1.057 
R48 24H 

460 029 65¢ 6.38 
4 2.98 20,050 4.14 64,268 
896 $2.402.94]1 91,581 $141.67 131.685 
el $114 918 $1,144 $1,042 
25,484 24,284 855 
; 189.566 318.9] 722.994 35.394 
x, 16 76 772 
o.s 195 ” 3.766 
66 146 11,645 1,452 
5.698 1,195 
146 7.177 29,080 5,886 
. 1 136 
196 1,081 24,664 3,992 53,225 
196 7,095 1,165 748 31 
129 125.243 128.866 24,214 296 
42 1,883 1,829 1,336 
1,499 762 2,978 
3,087 2,123 5.438 
4 38 4,738 3,829 1,641 
39] 1.888 83,593 65.9 88,561 
cooces 731 878 447 
1,792 2,162 4,364 
453 402 518 
688 695 42 
1 6 193 304 426 
752 $332,396 652,289 $1,025,976 $412,801 


Tires 


$2,499,376 


$50. 3¢ $54,710 
772,654 871,329 
14,803 21,816 


138,715 


- 


.086,570 


(BY COUNTRIES.) 





All Other 


Manufactures 





Automobile. All Other f Rubber Total 
Value. alue Value Values 
$72 $8¢ $325 
28,718 : 61,423 
‘ ; 6,006 8,059 
901,913 $49,438 910,898 4,155,437 
2,000 1,073 3,075 

3 1,22; 16,833 

5,426 283 229.368 59,463 

215 215 
6.668 300 4.654 40,279 
6,918 1,636 3,367 0,231 

11 9,451 

24,454 6.92 45,993 
18,825 . 18,825 
2,467 7,172 14,039 

198,022 19,665 18,118 1,401,920 
$1,192,542 $73,820 $1,890,824 $6,055,568 
$200 $565 $2,278 $6,299 
4,882 666 1,09¢ 32,175 
1,278,000 66,452 1,730,564 4,734,351 
5,851 901 6% 16,357 
20,073 888 7,761 42,438 
22,014 1,564 2,623 50,907 
3,448 226 11,970 30,395 
117,442 14,064 34,092 287,286 
26,848 349 20,44* 56.358 
999,569 50,769 127,598 1,715,559 
rye a 616 8,525 
15,212 451 24,324 318,519 
30,435 _ 1,656 3,06 40,255 
129,825 12,814 9,854 165,657 
90,862 1,512 8,178 116,731 
29,100 1,349 2,182 41,100 
1,454,090 103,071 386,503 2,486,104 
10,020 197 1,703 14,427 
95,511 7,159 7,917 145 007 
13,515 153 1,414 16,883 
47,684 1,061 443 54,536 
27,439 2,831 3,211 37,571 
$4,422,020 $268,698  $2,402,5 $10,417,390 














5,597 





9 
l 
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EXPORTED TO— 


Sottn America: 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Falkland Islands 


Guiana 
British 
Dutch 
French 


Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Torats, SouTH AMERICA 


Aden 
China 
China, leased territory 


DOD 009 sce ssaediévss 
Chosen 
East Indies— 

British— 
British 
Straits 
Other 

Dutch 

French 

Hongkong 
Japan 


India 
Settlements 
British. . 
Russia in 
iam setecesece 
Turkey in Asia.. 
Toraus, Asia 
OCEANIA: 
British 

\ustralia 

New Zealand 
Bnitish 


Other 
French 
German 


Philippine Islands 


Torats, OcEANIA 


\FRICA: 

British Africa 

West 

South 

East eee 
Canary Islands 
BOyRt ccccces 
French 


Africa 
Liberia it 
Madagascar 
Morocco Terre Tere 
Portuguese Africa..... 


Toracs, AFRICA 


‘Calendar year, 1918 


Fiscal year, 1917-18 
Fiscal year, 1916-17.. 
Fiscal year, 1015-16........ 
Fiscal year, 1914-15.. 

Fiscal year, 1913-14 

Fiscal year, 19i2-13.... 


Fiscal year, 1911-12 

Fiscal year, 1910-11.. 

Fiscal year, 1909-10........ 
Fiscal year, 1908-09........ 


Fiscal year, 1907-08........ 
Fiscal year, 1906-07.... 
Fiscal year, 1905-06........ 
Fiscal year, 1904-05........ 
Fiscal year, 1903-04........ 
Fiscal year, 1902-03........ 
Fiscal year, 1901-02....... 
Fiscal year, 1900-01........ 


1 States separately after 1912. 


1917-18. 


Belting 
Hose and 
Packing. 

Value. 


$163,077 
43,595 
197,360 
389,694 
20,578 
8,292 


2,400 


$948,488 


47,489 
7,051 
1,482 
46.818 
9.836 
13,259 


346,516 


213,517 


$704,806 





$4,525,243 

$4,578,3 
3,532,383 
2,986,952 
1,807,848 
2,372.887 
2,605,551 

$2,315,484 
2,163,416 


Boots. 
—— —— —_-_—_, 
Pairs. Value. 

2 $8 

148 901 
1,628 7,739 
12 38 

18 57 

3 7 

189 977 
24 80 
72 312 
2,096 $10,119 
6 $32 
144 547 
12 3 
347 1,344 
4,500 11,420 
3 29 
5,012 $13,408 
3,008 $8,567 
5,830 17,383 
28 35 
623 1,911 
9,489 $27,896 
96 $192 
3,232 12,117 
12 5 
1 2 





$12,356 
$2,799,186 


$4,861,213 
1,483,379 





4,862 


18 


188,305 


280,001 


118,880 
1,285,110 
1,244,170 
3,356,484 


1,619,260 1,976,896 
726,765 2,219,960 
279,206 1,634,258 
274,330 2,231,467 
Boots and Shoes! 

Pairs 

2,545,076 $1,502,890 

3,984,332 2,219,430 

3,791,084 1,984,739 

2,396,435 1,292,673 

3,080,253 1,614, 29¢ 

2,310,420 1,231,898 

2,693,690 1,505,082 

2,390,539 1,214,342 

2,310,420 1,231,898 

2,307,401 1,056,491 

2,594,708 1,046,315 

1,459,100 724,015 


2 Tires were not specifically reported before 1910-11. 
* These figures are given for the calendar year beginning January 1, 1918, to December 31, 








Druggists’ Tires All Other 
Rubber ———/"————— Manufactures 
— -—-, Sundries. Automobile. All Other of Rubber 
Value. ‘alue. Value. Value. Value. 
$6,181 $35,425 $1,429,647 $89,519 $165,544 
21 90 31,678 411 2,381 
15,339 27,656 389,822 8,115 95,974 
11,729 26,338 951,102 43,809 142,355 
1,254 1,941 49,630 7,374 17 ,02€ 
1,626 3,005 47,379 592 6,29¢ 
5,588 1,792 56,451 1,6§ 6,16 
143 415 3,776 SL 1,332 
os 75 
yacics 21 264 515 
1,192 4,621 205,887 1,495 26,557 
2,004 3,913 213,290 10 19,523 
633 7,592 136,881 2,362 
$45,710 $112,809 $3,515.88 $506,234 
. $2,536 
$3,738 $13,697 71,558 $1,148 $ 328 
63 47 86. 
ll 255 1,422 43. 
205 18,231 294,619 9,447 45,21 
1,210 1,206 510,881 4,110 10,464 
93 12 54,429 1,910 5,421 
910 6,057 519,535 14,764 74,820 
‘ 1,514 355 238 
7 2,317 18,458 894 4,609 
65,082 4,819 118,685 16,747 129,559 
Se #4 £#8}&eeenen 8,806 1,435 1,782 
217 20,762 1,127 
1,967 139 
$79,904 $46,874 $1,624,319 $50,814 $306,994 
$54,996 $31,875 $1,144,405 $31,231 $199,893 
4,687 10,290 950,985 10,287 112,009 
1,737 19 13,842 251 657 
1,966 235 14,859 2,306 3,058 
334 rr 6,188 122 1,746 
50,924 18,341 982,224 133,513 259,465 
$214,644 $60,769 $3,112,503 $177,710 $576,828 
$130 kote $43,948 $4,689 $1,130 
76,356 $7,579 591,378 23,268 75,435 
251 5,216 && 18 
eceene 42 
ooneee = pewnns 15 
550 6 R7¢ 
104 1 ‘ 
—  - (wens 
30 2,698 51 034 
$76,841 $7,610 $644,355 $28,122 $78,678 


1,716,225 aeeund 12 
1,046,102 amiee 17 
yok eee eee 4 
834,289 soeeee 3 
Lae 8 8=3—)—s wnmeue 3 
eaeteee $2 


$13,977,671 


,330,201 


,936,227 


,963,270 


,505,267 


,943,220 


3 $6,194,816 
2  —- 8,265,509 
7 7,290,345 
)2 3,525,486 
2 3,453,472 
8 3,913,03¢ 


n 
ur 
P= 

a 

00 

w 

ow 
"sn 
~ 
ee 
wun > 


“SINICO 


VED w&w wus 


Total 
Values. 


$1,889,401 
78,176 
735,167 
1,572,766 
97,841 
67,190 
2,400 


74,342 
8,029 
116 
1,530 
323,077 
266,947 
178,980 


$5,295,962 


$2,536 
197,341 


972 


8,188 


420,751 
534,958 
63,547 
662,904 
11,943 
44,195 
692,828 
12,097 
22,170 
1,206 


$2,675,636 


$1,908,323 
1,158,126 
16,544 
23,772 


8,487 


1,258,368 


68.040 
$1,391,530 
$30,711,233 


$32,540,092 
29,875,349 
33,881,964 
13,653,531 
11,008,493 
12,511,548 


$11,167,289 
10,947,248 
9,060,895 
6,615,074 
6,705,105 
6,214,910 
5,692,385 
4,780 817 
6,214,910 
4,176,351 
3,462,402 
3,017,268 


® Druggists’ rubber sundries were not specifically reported before 
1918. 
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EXPORTS OF 


EXPORTERS 


Fine 

St ll & Co $6.6 
fancredo, Porto & 
I G \ra ) 
oC \r Ar aze \r lreset 
General Rubhe ( Bra 8 
I Lévy & ( 
Tr. A. M s & 
Higson & Fa 
Adelbert H \ 
Vianna s 4 

Totals Ma + 
fr Tie ¢ P 


7, 
a yy 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 
EUROPE. 


EXPORTERS Fine 





Tancredo, Porta & $94,813 
Stowell & Co 33.96' 
& ¢ 78.05 
( & 
4 
r 
oT 
v 68,264 
I ¢ 
I a l 4,7 
. Va ’ 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER 





Stow & 

J. Marques 492.01¢ 

aur } y ( 

Genera Rubber ( 

Adelbert H \ I 

I t Irmaos 

I ( < & ¢ 

G Fra Y ¢ 62,548 

Alfred Va r 4 

it xk t 8,7¢ 

S 47 
Totals t a 7,798 

S & ¢ i 

rancred I & 494.8 

A I 8 
Gen 2 Rutbbe ( 8 7 
ty \ra 

Adelbert H Ald l 4 

Higs & Fall 

. s 
Tota M 20S 188 4 

' e 7 


4.687 4 


Paré, Brazil 


wel y C 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER 


\ } } 
. \N S27 
i 
' , Ik oY 
Cha a4 
& Q 
Sa < 
. 4 
" 
S " 4 Q 
" 
} Mana 
, 1 - 
m 1 . 
] als $57.78 


NEW YORK. 





INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1919. 


EUROPE. 





Medium Coarse Caucho ToTaLs 
4,994 36,939 480 89.018 
680 P 48.15¢ 164 0.000 
6,74 2.60€ 4 0.000 

¢ 640 

¢ Vou 

4. 87.7 958 « S 
4.4 8 490 71,756 

é 4 5.761 6.448 7 74 





NEW YORK. 
Mediur Cauch 
139.028 31,647 
110,982 294,011 
109,687 85,334 
97,229 163,189 
. 30,960 10,240 
20,232 8,135 12,216 
17 1,069 1,914 
6.24 664 
2.690 6( 18.39 
we 1.628 737 16, 68¢ 
47 l 627 
64 r 
487,08 857,28 799,548 7 
447,87 7 ,8* 8,564 . 837 
4.957 085.17 8 4,143.4 


NEW YORK 








Medi Coar Ca Torats 
1 593 4 4 4 4 1,255,142 
49.260 535.66* 0.025 1,396,970 
S3.5¢ 420.697 1,161,693 
13.9 221.253 786,995 
76.07 68,498 396,104 
7 614 430 441,181 
13.563 1 606 $5,680 64,698 
24,946 10,44 01,805 1740 
79,5 700 7,615 
361 470 1.530 
6,646 7.854 66,198 0.17 
457,4¢ 24 246 334 7 19 R4 
11 8 | 44 94,011 762,364 
] 8 355 31,647 ] 1,000 
47 8 85.334 420,591 
7,229 1 163,189 7 20,0 
) 0,240 41,200 
2 x 6 1 215 52,012 
174 ¢ 1.914 5,04 
8794 16,177 997 88,703 
465,48 857,28 799,547 3 6 
2,224 275.76 833 1,318,153 
145.169 152 8 44,714 ‘ 


) 


FROM PARA, MANAOS AND I 





NEW YORK 
Mediun Coars Cau TOTALS 
04 44.4 7 150,718 
4 000 122.930 
4.9] Os 17 100,227 
7 48 3.1 é 80.120 
7 44 767 é 71.996 
$4 48 6,348 7 0 
- 1 
3.777 4.4 
12 44,97 l 

7 7 44 378 839.011 
177 ] 407 94,655 
7 007 19.300 52,454 
37.397 201.767 89 175 986.120 





Fine Medium Coarse 
21,934 2,240 

$1,433 16,937 4,454 
1,156 9,697 11,897 
60,831 ° R65 
2,761 2,240 

2,192 4,882 

4 $8 

2.5 64.0 = 36 
6.877 3450 797 
39,436 RQ 7.714 





Medium Coarse 
123,466 20,666 
51,693 59,357 
, 8,400 
9,294 29,208 
8.05 81,972 
6,564 7,429 
6,620 17,29 
> 141 1,465 
865 
g 3.5% 
1) 
4 16354 3.178 
) ( 44 ot 7 





EUROPE, 

Fin Me Coarse 
719.370 6.628 5 TRE 

6.77 8 
4,034 4,091 
181 ovo - 

40,195 S 4.661 
11.299 ps - 

1.3 78 5.026 
603,628 46,497 48,001 
290 889 6 59.357 
18,651 8° 6.21 
896,07 8,401 

8.637 4 8 
16.57 6.920 2 848 

31.358 
135.3 414 7,697 
160.745 9, 461 4,146 
448 7 680 868 

9,518 4,096 084 

443 74,27 35 


Caucho. 


51,377 75,547 
1,156 104,000 
32,009 74,759 
385 62,081 

. 15,000 
23,458 48,146 
oa 27,378 
15,611 23,098 
10,370 

123,996 440,371 
8,557 88,862 
162,553 529,233 


Caucho ToTa.s, 
1,394 739,000 
479,281 933,015 
oe 904,472 
28,861 386,000 
131,078 598,985 
cag 241,728 
18,761 170,124 
33,249 115,322 
e« 22,639 

385 62,081 
10,915 31,771 
7,040 

703,924 4,212,177 
54,619 426,154 
858,543 4,638,331 


Ca Ss. 
62 88,057 
52.050 749,792 

5.523 08,372 
797 293 132 
10.142 393,897 
1,463 193,883 
6,250 31,530 
; 182,236 
13,643 59,882 

41,958 191,384 

594,039 3,392,165 

376,434 778,373 

238 635,000 
904.472 

8,861 386,000 
25,809 398,152 
: 231.358 
18,127 167,608 
44,549 238,900 


421,310 


1,244,669 7,553,338 


. a 
TOTALS 





GRAND 
ToraLs. 
164,565 
154,000 
74,759 
62,081 
55,000 
48,146 
48,010 
23,098 
10,370 
960 


640,989 
160,618 


801,607 


GRAND 

ToraALs, 
1,960,000 
1,695,379 
1,325,063 





1,256,991 


8,781,344 


PARA, MANAOS AND IQUITOS, FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 1919. 


GRAND 

Torats 
2,343,199 
2,146,762 
1,370,065 
1,680,127 
790,001 
635,064 
596,228 
481,976 
197,497 
39,530 
1,011,557 


10,692,006 


S 


wm DO i Wo Cotn 


NNOwwW 


oat ome pet tet 
2 es 
coon 
ASw 
eon 


mn 


SNS BODUDA 
StSes 


ou. 


DO ww 


| 


7,051,079 
1,739,463 


19,518,338 


QUITOS DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1919. 


EUROPE, 


Fine Medium. Coarse 
30,090 
30,090 9.48 
4.140 18 2,380 
370,005 43,816 76.720 
28,052 728 7,425 
432,287 44,724 96.006 


— —, 
Caucho. ToraLs. 
30,096 


20,800 20,800 
20,800 60,371 
5,130 11,830 
226,050 716,591 
47,992 84,197 


299,972 


72,989 


GRAND 
TorALs. 


4,859,109 


3 





i 5 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Three Months Ended March. 
nee Te 








pans dina 
1918. 1919. 
Ee A, 
UNMANUFACTURED— Quintals.t. Lire. Quintals. Lire. 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 
From Great Britain ......... fk ae ree 97 
India and Ceylon...... 517 17,365 
Straits Settlements ..... 3,433 8,770 
French African Colonies « ; ere 1,007 
PE §+seessecsesesies 1,292 8,789 
Other countries ....... 393 ‘ 233 
I: wisevdeueasewe 8,082 8,890,200 36,261 39, 887, done 
Rubber scrap ........-..-- 168 nieics aes 20,160 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 
TRE 6. 0.0:66.00:060.06408604 56 123,200 et) 198,000 
Sheets: 
CE BOOED cc ccccccccececes eee eer 1 2,200 
Other kinds, including hard 
SE edccabsdosesibeesues 12 14,400 80 96,000 
Tubes: 
FIOGR  .cccs. ain ite aaa 51 45,900 12 10,800 
Geer GOUUED cc vsccsconns shia  eheons cankee 17 18,700 
BeMME ccccccccoccess - 127 139,700 81 89,100 
Rubber coated fabrics— pieces 
For carding combs............ 49 63,700 77 100,100 
Eee 2 3,000 2 3,000 
Boots and shoes—/pairs......... 8,236 98,832 6,772 81,264 
Elastic webbing ............ 55 110,000 86 172,000 
Manufactures, n. e. s 
From cut sheets..... isla anid 4 10,400 3 7,800 
Elastic fabric ..... eae 40 48,000 673 807,600 
Tires and tubes 
PO ND ov kniccdssecss 835 | 1,471 
Great Britain ... 179 } 1,825,200 2 > 2,653,200 
Other countries . j 1} 
Other rubber manufactures: 
PD ND cc cenagcntedes . 888 24 
Great Britain siamo 395 | 1,666,800 3,587 | 4,602,000 
United States .......... 105 | 6 
Other countries ........ 1} 1J 
Totals, manufactured whee? nisi 4,149,132 ssoscee Gee 
Total imports ... ‘ weseeee 13,059,492 cvoccce Spaumee 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Three Months Ended March. 
— 











ra eee 
1918. 1919. 
icaschctiniicncindie, alias 
UNMANUFACTURED— Quintals.? Lire? Quintals. Lire. 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed 
. FF. eee ie eis die 585} 1,632 - 
United States aoe 1155 245,000 fsa § 653,100 
ere ee ae "245 000 keane S 653,100 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
DE wrens atecenes< vee 18 39,600 84 184,800 
Sheets 
rr ee 6 12,000 22 44,000 
Pr eee 20 16,000 1 800 
Other kinds, including hard 
SEY §nen6<s0 es cbadeeeee 19 19,000 12 12,000 
Tubes: 
Inner tubes . ; ‘ . 3 6,600 1 2,200 
DE addnewseedews ‘eaves 86 68,800 116 92,800 
ee 64 60,800 76 72,200 
PE, ctcenddesedseesas an 35 35,000 94 94,000 
Rubber-coated fabrics—pieces.... 38 45,600 21 25,200 
EURO WORDEME «cc cc ccccccccees 252 478,800 220 418,000 
Manufactures of india rubber and 
gutta percha, n. c. s 
From cut sheets ......... P 45 99,000 24 52,800 
Elastic fabrics ......... 51 56,100 45 49,500 
Tires and tubes: 
To France ...... et — 162} 80 
Great Britain ........ eae 971 | * 
SE turns we ins soe | 2 
Switzerland .. ae cmoenet 1 
British India and Ceylon.. bekiaee } 2.935.400 100 | 3,607,500 
Straits Settlements .......  ....... | 130 f 
DE ecinineseensieee. wnseeris | 241 | 
ED eka won wuree ne 4 | 274 
DR tuedeaetais “—a j 358 291 
Other countries . a 763 952 } 
Other rubber manufactures 
2 4 70) 46 
MEE dnc daac«ec0 86 | 41 
Dt) <tccneedn ewes on 7 | 3 
Switzerland . a ee 106 | 28 
EE 5000. . een 21} 384,000 5} 403,000 
Argentina 31 | 48 
* re 17 9 
Uruguay - re & 4 
Other countries cadena 38 | 219} 
Totals, manufactured.. bathe a 4,256, 700 ee 058,81 300 
Total exports ........ ieens 4,501, 700 éeceaen 711,900 


A quintal=220.46 pounds. 
2A lira=$0.193. 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS. 
June 
1918 1919 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 

UN MANU FACTURED— 
Crude rubber: 
From— 

Dutch East Indies......... 466,300 £55,468 4,740,500 £458,361 
French West Africa....... oegbene ateeien 26,800 1,988 
OO ear 9,900 865 47,700 3,711 
Other African countries... 122,500 11,390 214,700 21,077 
de ee mea al cioaned seenaas 2,352 21,000 
PL. eeincsbisresndece+> 124,600 11,002 124,880 128,582 
Dettiots Tala .ccccccccess 463,600 52,928 661,300 62,933 


Straits Settlements and de- 


——-gasmaape including La- e 
ebsesientenecunst« 1,528,400 184,115 5,949,400 574,949 

















Federated Malay States. 652,300 79,882 5,683,900 553,003 
Ceylon and dependencies. . 991,200 117,207 3,208,500 324,497 
Other countries ......... 182,700 21,455 185,300 18,531 
Teteie. «2 .. 4,541,500 £534,312 22,202,100 £2,168,632 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 7,300 253 606,400 12,095 
Totals, unmanufactured. 4,548,800 £534,565 22,808,500 £2,180,727 
Ge SI: hbosasiesseves 282,800 £56,299 461,400 £111,262 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 2,833 £23,714 3,391 £5, pt 
Waterproofed clothing .....-. ssiuve 6,487 9 200 wee 275 
Automobile tires and tubes.. ....... 36,577 ane oad 107,058 
Motorcycle tires and Shas  <uskews cack | (aaa 817 
Bicycle tires and tubes...... ee nse 1, $31 
TS “40606 cheeases nets £66,778 ceonv~ew £115,118 


EXPORTS. 
UNMANU FACTURED— 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 442,200 £10,956 1,610,200 £24,465 
MANUFACTURED— 





Waterproofed clothing ...... «+.+-+.. 36,407 agesane 108,285 
Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 7,705 11,540 11,747 23,634 
TmOUINNNE WIE ccccccccccces eather 6,662 PPE aTY 96,028 
Submarine cables .......... coueawie 17,200 ae 38,990 
Carriage tires and tubes..... jaunt 15,572 onc awe 16,767 
Automobile tires and tubes..  ....... 107,082 veswewe 239,165 
Motorcycle tires and tubes.. ....... 13,081 okes oes 12,111 
Bicycle tires and tubes...... cuanres 31,826 Ser 134,525 
Other rubber manufactures. . ianeeus 103,028 sonsean 247,155 

TE <p csviennsdaven ieee £342,398 ceesees £916,660 


EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


UNMANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber: 














pl rer oceania ee 775,700 £67,334 
PE <s0s.540e000%'e00 ee £155,944 2,255,700 246,093 
Dn ptekesskse ne deer 373,700 49,580 113,700 123,953 
RS rrerre sapien a ‘anes 27,300 4,0 
United States ........ 414,400 49,374 1,164,700 109,830 
Other countries ...... 237,200 25,994 3,254,000 375,995 
MY bidéuvenek aes 2 369, 100 £280,892 8,614,400 £927,265 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 22,400 600 719 3,340 
Totals ............. 2,391,500 £281,492 8,686,300 £930,605 
Ce BI: givin cove seeus 4,000 £933 70,500 £12,234 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes..dosen pairs ....... cannes 76 192 
TS OO are ech nels nennans ‘ieee 27 
Automobile tires and tubes. . pineduem 1,393 eeeense 9,940 
Motorcycle tires and tubes.. me 326 ceeates 450 
Bicycle tires and tubes.....  .....+. 395 ceebaae 2,584 
Carriage tires and tubes..... neues $22 erry rr 48 
WE Debian veaweae oceennee £2,636 imran £13,241 


MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

Arm A SHORT FLURRY at the end of July and beginning of 

August middling spot cotton fell to 31.50 cents, a price 
to which it clung steadily until August 25, when it advanced to 
32.15 cents, due to rumors of a poor crop. The estimate of the 
crop, which is below middling in quality, is about 11,640,000 
round bales. Considering that crops have been short for four 
consecutive years there would be a cotton panic were it not 
for the war conditions hitherto and for the present scarcity of 
ocean transportation. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON is coming in in small quantities, the whole 
cotton crop is necded in England to enable the mills to return 
to the output of the years before the war. The Alexandria 
market shows weakness, prices ranging from 59 to 62 cents for 
Sakellaridis and from 55 to 56 cents for Upper Egyptian, with 
little business done \ little Egyptian is being doled out to 


American buvers. The fall in sterling exchange should encour- 


age trading. The market will probably continue unsettled till 
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the new crop begins to come down in quantities in October and 
November. 

Sea Istanp Corron.—This must be left out of consideration 
this year. The old crop is practically exhausted, while the boll 
weevil has worked havoc with the new crop, which will amount 
in all likelihood to less than 20,000 bales this year, so that the 
tire fabric industry must turn elsewhere for material. The 
Meade cotton which has been raised as a substitute has not 
proved popular. 

AMERICAN-EGypTIAN.—The cotton that is free will not make 
up for the Sea Island shortage. The crop this year is late, and 
will hardly begin to move before September. The rains have 
had a bad effect, but the crop will be larger than any the South- 
west has previously raised; from 45,000 to 50,000 bales is the 
estimate. No forward business has been doing. 

Tree Fasrics.—The market is very strong, the product of the 
mills has been sold, and the factories, though they are working 
to their limit, will be unable to supply the demand. No new 
factory equipment has been built lately, while labor troubles 
have cut the working time from 54 hours to 48 hours a week, 
thus reducing production. Staple cotton is scarce, and while 
manufacturers are using peelers as a substitute, some factories 
prefer to restrict production rather than continue with the in- 
ferior material. Little business is being done for next year 
though great interest is shown the 1920 possibilities. 

Orner Fasrics.—-Belting and hose duck have been quiet until 
last week; lately the market has been fairly active. There is a 
strong demand for sheetings, which are sold out to the end of 
the year. No demand for Osnaburgs. Carriage cloth is very 
scarce, the mills are sold out practically till the middle of 1920. 
Yarn prices are high and firm, and advancing rapidly. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Aucust 25, 1919. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
ASBESTOS CLOTH: 


Brake lining, 2% | Ibs. sq. yd, brass or copper inser- 


s-seese old, 85 


BURLAPS: 
32—7-ounce 
32—8-ounce 
40—7 %4-ounce 
40—8-ounce 
40—10-ounce 
40—10%-ounce 
48—7 K%-ounce 
45—8-ounce 
45—9 K-ounce 
48—10- ounce 





Cotton (exclusive of linters). 
Pacem > 





Running 
bales, Equivalent — 
Growth year. counting $00-pound Total 
round as bales. 
half bales 
BONE ccccccecsconcacces 11,906,480 12,040,532 11,983,582 
EDEE wecceccesoeeveeses 11,248,242 11,302,375 11,342,780 
PEON edecesccecesooss 11,363,915 11,449,930 11,460,084 
Pt vccntedcswabseaweed 11,068,173 11,191,820 11,124,031 
SOG wvsdGswecsdesesedses 15,905,840 16,134,930 15,934,649 
1913 13,982,811 14,156,486 14,032,792 
1912 13,488,539 13,703,421 13,529,303 
BOER evesscuecedecesacess 15,553,073 15,692,701 15,603,850 
SD weseceecs 60cceewess 11,568,334 11,608,616 11,624,777 
1909 10,072,731 10,004,949 10,148,076 
1908 3,086,005 13,241,799 13,207,157 
1907 1,057,822 11,107,179 11,157,096 
1906 12,983,201 13,273,809 13,117,310 
1905 10,495,105 10,575,017 10,635,023 
1904 13,451,337 13,438,012 13,599,412 
1903 9,819,969 9,851,129 10,205,073 
ae ¢sceve 10,588.250 10,630,945 11,078,882 
1901 9,582,520 9,509,745 9,954,945 
St. sstegae tee sence 10,102,102 10,123.027 10,486,148 
BERD deccccccs 9,393,242 9,345,391 9,645,974 


Includes 36,127 American-Egyptian bales 
2? Monthly reports now collected from oil mills, 
from August 1, 1918, to April 30, 1919 


total linter 





DRILLS: 
SGM BRPUGGE onsccvvcccvasescccsosccssscs .-yard 374@ 
-inch 2.47-yard ..cccccccceces weeses pecessessoses 31K%@ 
PPM BEE acccccccdcévscccossensas PT TTT TTT 42%@ 
BD BES occccnceccsscsesecsaces seevestese 41 @ 
Sy EE St6dsncces. dscdecenneeconeteaense ° .52%@ 
DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck... ......... . yard 3164@ 
TB amed 1.76-GOE cccccccccccceccccce evecccccocecos 41K%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ jncevareuseses eoesesece 834@ 
PPG WENN OEEED cc ccccccccccece ccccessnccees oe 86 @ 
MECHANICAL: 
Teese cccce ebebaent se veedsessamneieans seve Pound 65 @ 
.  dldudacaodntediedeonetidnsneneeied $eevese 70 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH 
BD -Srdddendddscrceceucecetedcensesedsesues yard 30 @ 
PENNE Séccndevensennncncesioebnans0atesesous ° 38 @ 
POND orb 50004 6650 0s0d cect eedeucdens anes ceuedcunds 4 @ 
OSNABURGS: 
Gs BD eiicnvcc cen cesriéccscdanesceens yard 29% @ 
SR BE ccc ccceccicccccccovesccsss ooeesee 28%@ 
EE a ee eae ; 28%@ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent.............-. yard = £24 @ 
60 x 48 not water-repellent..........-sess 21 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan.......... ee 80 @ .85 
cotton, blue and black....... sukbedbehenth 44 @ 4S 
Twille 66272.. cccccccccccce ecccccccccccceccecese 40 @ 
64x102. .....- eececce coccccccecce eccccoccces 42 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch..........+-.+.. ee cece 42%@ 
Tweed cccccccceccce escces eesccsoovecosoceecosose 55 @ «.70 
printed .ccccccccccccccccccccces eccccccece 20 @ .25 
PaeiGs GD B Bae ccccccccesceccesccsceccecees covcce .20 @ 
56 w G6. cccccces PPYTTTITITITITITITT TTT Tt TT 19 @ 
BED cccccccccceccccees WITTTITITITTTT TT TTT TTT 42 @ .49 
Surface prints 60 x 48 Seseesonsceees Seccocecore 21 @ 
64 K BO... c cence seoeeees PTTTTTTT TTT 22 @ 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 
—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


130 @ 3.80 
75 @ 1.90 


63-inch, 3% to 7% ounces...... ouncessevcedes yard 
36-inch, 2M@ to 5 ounces.......... coceccccoe coccecce 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY—COTTON AND LINTER PRODUCTION: CROPS OF 1899 TO 1918. 











Linters. 
—_— ————_- + — ——A—_____ —_, 
Running bales. 
- = ‘ 

Upland. ? Equivalent 
- _s Sea Running 500 pound 

Square. Round. Island bales. bales. 

"11,777,170 154,204 52,208 (?) (@) 
11,061,085 189,076 92,619 1,096,422 1,125,719 
11,150,186 192,339 117,559 1,300,163 1,330,714 
10,920,471 111,716 91,844 944,64 931,141 
15,795,377 57,618 81,654 832,401 856,900 
13,855,267 99,962 77,563 631,153 638,881 
13,373,998 81,528 73,777 602,324 609,594 
15,383,003 101,554 119,293 556,276 557,575 
11,421,522 112,887 90,368 397,628 397,072 
9,902,595 150,690 94,791 313,478 310,433 
12,870,994 242,305 93,858 346,126 345,507 
10,871,652 198,549 86,895 268,060 268,282 
12,791,541 268,219 57,550 322,064 321,689 
10,242,648 279,836 112,539 230,497 229,539 
13,198,944 296,151 104,317 245,973 241,942 
9,359,472 770,208 75,393 195,752 194,486 
9,992,665 981,264 104,953 196,223 196,223 
9,132,215 744,851 77,879 166,026 166,026 
9,629,762 768,092 88,294 143,500 143,500 
9,043,231 505,464 97,279 114,544 114,544 


production not available unti] close of season—876,990 equivalent $00-pound bales produced 
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IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 
63-inch, 2 to 4 OUMCES......00c0e + ceeeeeeeee YOrd 
36-inch, 2 to 4 ounces.. 


DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces.... ...++..+++ eeesees 


DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
36-inch, 3} to § ounces.........++.- ee teeeeee yard 


SHEETINGS: 


40-inch, 
40-inch, 
40-inch, 
40-inch, 
40-inch, 
40-inch, 
JACKET: 
Delaware 
Schuylkill 


BIB GE cecccccecesesecescoevessooess 


Canton, 38-inch ............ jelpesebemenneanss yard 
Schappe, 36-inch 


TIRE FABRICS: 


17%-ounce Sea Island, combed.............+- pound 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed ........... oeseewes ese 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded .........++.-.- 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded .....-...+e2-ee00s ceeeee 


~ *Nominal. 


90 @ 1.85 
55 @ 1.10 
65 @ 1.20 
21 @ .32 

314@ 

29% @ 
.27%@ 

26 @ 

27%@ 

23%@ 

32 @ 

37 @ 
524%@ 

72%4@ 
145 @ 
1.20 @ 
*112 @ 
*1.18 @ 

95 @ 











TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





A] ae 





AKRON OFFICE 
407 Peoples Savings & Trust 
Co. Building. 











SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avucust 1, 1918, To Juty 31, 1919. 




















Receipts. 
Stock .\ugust 1, 1918: , 
Savannah, 15,247; Charleston, 517; Jacksonville, 1918-19. 1917-18. 
SN anc nc onknbndebsscdehen ses cE@ekbeseenns bales 25,780 1,044 
Received at Savannah (groSS).......-eeeeeeeeeereaes 16,156 32,022 
iene OE COG sc 0.00.6. 0606.0460465066060640000 008 10,067 6,971 
Recenved at Jacksonville. ....cccccccccccccccceccesese 12,678 40,146 
Received at Brunswick............++. se eecees yes eeees seeese 3 
Received at interior points and shipped direct to 
SS GEE o.c0s0c.0sbeescesde sanesseesetecesess 5,735 7,856 
BES. 6.666646:50 6006 srs need e esas eo neseeeess es 70,416 88,339 
Lest total GRPOCED. 202s cccccccccteccceccescoces nee 55,294 62,559 
Stock July 51, 1919: = 
Savannah, 4,901; Charleston, 90; Jacksonville, 10,131 15,122 25,780 
Crop gtown according to final ginners’ report. sa wae 52,208 92,501 
EXPORTS, 1918-19. 
To 
' eda — Lo. 
Great North South 
Britain Continent. Mills. Mills. Burned. Totals. 
From— 
Savannah ........ 723 160 22,625 2,628 366 26,502 
Charicston ....... 371 237 9,338 548 ve 10,494 
Jacxsonville » . wan 12,563 mare 12,563 
Interior points ... ... sen sneer 5,735 5,735 
Totals . 1,094 397 44,526 8,911 366 55,294 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EXPORTS FOR PAST SIX YEARS. 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
To— 
Gicat Britain .. 11,749 1,922 1,667 1,423 727 1,094 
Comtineet cccccccsssee Gee 1,991 1,060 173 142 397 
Domestic, North mills. .67,636 60,879 60,822 38,496 50,280 44,451 
Dorsestic, South mills..14,447 15,409 21,697 24,367 11,410 8,911 
DOORGE céccvccceseess eqees eee oust inna oease 366 
fotals ... 98,645 80,201 85,246 114,573 62,559 $5,219 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CROP GROWN FOR PAST SIX YEARS. 












































' 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
_— 
South Carolina ....... 8,670 5,590 6,178 3,486 7,313 9,964 
Georgia and Florida...68,820 76,008 85,742 114,058 85,188 41,425 
Totals cescscves 77,490 81,598 91,920 117,544 92,501 51,389 
(Compiled by John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 
EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avucusr 1, 1918, to Juty 9, 1919. 
1918-1919. 1917-1918. 1916-1917. 
To Liverpool .....cecceeseesscccees bales 225,648 224,849 214,726 
NN FEE 118,870 118,404 131,609 
Other United Kingdom ports......... 5,537 oe ree 
Total shipments to Great Britain.. 350,055 480,204 346,335 
pee eee Pree e re ert 54,803 25,483 27,735 
CN rT errr Secccvece 15,880 8,085 10,321 
DT 00 60656056560060866050600088% 39,839 28,529 31,603 
DRE  cctcnsdorsndstadyeebawes aa Pb 2 31,731 
DEED <citettavcteccuneetnavesseaes’ s56eegke  “socinan 31,731 
GEL sheerescocenseeesindseoteute 4,463 2 700 6 
Total shipments to Continent...... 136,568 71,324 121,343 
a). ee eee 65,230 75,420 120,731 
MEN Soc cdecccsccceccveceenestonees Kean) eeennee 100 
BD sbertss cdusirieekwbhesssawenes 21,329 14,514 11,155 
Total shipments to all parts........ 573,182 641,462 599,664 
Total crop (interior gross weight), cantars’ ....... 6,315,841 5,126,199 


“A cantar equals 98 pounds. 
(Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co.) 





THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW YORK. 
Daye THE PAST MONTH the demand for chemicals and 
compounding ingredients has been genera'ly brisk in all 
items, and present conditions indicate a steady continuance of 
the demand. 

ANILINE O1t.—There has been a distinct advance in price as 
indicated last month. This may later affect the price of such 
accelerators as are derived from aniline. 

Barytes.—The demand is good, and the price steady at about 
$21.50 per ton. 

Benzo..—There has been a very active consumption, and 
prices have advanced one cent per gallon. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—Business has continued dull through 
the month and prices weak. 
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Dry Corors.—The market has continued to improve, and at Green: 
the close, inquiries from the rubber trade indicate the existence Cee). TING cccccecccccsciccccccceseccssssess Ib. 35 @ 
of a very good demand = pGieeteddeeenbawehwewsebewie bb. 40 @ .SO 
; , ‘ DE wateuwacnsncensntousssnucasinale . F F 
LITHARGE.- ~The market on all lead products is very active one ~- z= . m 
and consumers’ demands are taxing output. Oxide of chromium (casks)...........ccceceeeees Ib 75 @ .85 
Lirnopone.—Production is practically sold up, and manufac- Red: 
turers are experiencing difficulty in meeting consumers’ require- Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... ib. 45 @ 
ments. In fact, there is an excess of business being offered. Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... ib. 25 @ 
Macnesia.—This material is experiencing a renewal of favor golden sulphuret (States)............ ib. 28 @ 
with rubber manufacturers. The more active call will probably red lige eta ESS caerhene sess ~ @ 
: . , : vermilio TE ccccccccccccccsce . 5 @ 
result in an increase in the price of the product. Arsenic, nb Gigli. «2.0. Mieatevovbeveu see Ib. 25 @ 
MINERAL Rupper.—There has developed a pronounced increase EE Sn necesadendd even cncuedssusecokavewteges Ib. 08% @ 
in export sales in mineral rubber in addition to large domestic Toluidine tomer ......+--eeeeeceeeeeeeenseeeeee i. 4.00 @ 4.50 
consumption. Iron oxide, a sbedseseccccesesosend = — @ 
“ - , , ' r ee " ‘ 
Susirmep Leap.—The same conditions rule with this material Spanish ho phar tga , apie seated SRC bb. ous 05 
as in the case of litharge and white lead, producing firm prices. Veretian ..ecseereersecsersececsersreeeeeeeeres Ib, 02 @ .04} 
Wuitinc.—The market is well maintained at firm prices. GW cateile aniline, 108..0.+000+ 20 serererecsesees ~ TS 
7 -O er epare f tt , bile ti ind  * GUOMGS cccccccccecsccosceses ib. *1.25 @ 
inc Oxtpe.—The reaction of the automobile tire industry 1s Dibbt. don ci idimmanccseitananndanhainnniett ib. 18 @ 
reflected particularly in the brisk demand for zinc oxide. Vermilion, English, pale, medium, dark.......... lb 1.70 @ 
GUTS ac cvocenccccecescecccosecses 1b. 35 @ .40 
oi White: 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
; e Aluminum bronze, C. P......seecseeeseeees oo ce lB, 58 @ 
AucusTr 2 9 , 
Avucust 25, 191 CUNO ccdccesccseceses Ib, 55 @ 
Prices subject to change without notice Lithopone, domestic .....-...cccesecrecenceceees ib. 06%@ .07 
Ponolith (carloads, factory).........sseeeceseces ib 8*.07 @ 07 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIO. MatBerentees? WAS occ secs ccccestsccovscoeces Ib, *.064@ 063% 
Ruaesates, He GC, Gis cccccccccsvcceccccseccsceses Ib. 0 @ ' : 
inti tN ea ERENT: lb. 3.70 @ Zine oxide, Horsehead (less carload, factory): 
DEE 6005 0060660060600000000000000000000K00 Ib. 55 @ [HE COE” cccvccocsesees ib. 09%@ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals... ........cceeeeeeeeens Ib. 1.00 @ 1.25 “Special” ..ccccccccccces Ib. 09% @ 
Oe Ons ee lb. 26 @ .27 French process, red seal.......++++++ 1b. 09%@ 
Bercelles eK cccccccccccccscccccsccs ceccccccccccees Ib, 8s @ green seal ....... «4b. 10% @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)............. ib. .93 @ 1.05 . white seal .........-db. 114%@ 
EE 1. cal uskusshoencedonseuued ib. 3.50 @ y gy, 22, Wea spee*Gpseowengenae tae 08% @ 
or . we Azo, ad free (ieee carload foc 
ZZ, me ~ 5% leaded (less sidieas 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC Sastery) ccccccccccccecs ib. 08% @ 
i io i cael cueeill Ib, 10% Z, 810% leaded (less carload 
es eee ene > 8Ke factory) «2 ++000. coccens % Ke 
sublimed white (bbis.)...........+. secccecces Ib. 08% @ Yellow: 
white, basic carbonate (bbis.).........+..+++- ib. 0 @ , ’ , 
CT er RRR AR IRE ALTE b. O1n%@ Cadmium, sulphide, yee, light, orange. vecoosoul . 4 
Litharge, domestic ee ee ee ee eee ee Ib. 09K @ Chreme, light and MR ee ce ‘27 @ 
Dn 2» aaccnadseeeneoneieseeoesscned Ib. 10 @ g ‘ 
: F Ochre, domestic ...ccccccccccccccccccccccevovces Ib. 02 @ .03% 
Magnesium, carbonate ........-seeseeecseeeereeees bh =6.12%@ EEE nn66-90004+60000 enesdvasdshewbewnd lb.  .04%@ .06 
calcined heavy (Thistle).........+++++- Ib. 11 @ Oe Me MR c davcccenccsccenccndeceucsas .-tb. *1.20 @ 
light (Manhattan) .........- Ib. 3s @ BENG GRUGTEERE cc cccccccesecccccscoccedees covcecet 45 @ .48 
Beem GURBD cccccccccccceccoccesseccccecoees Ib. 62 
I ence ecacosncurereen »D «e COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
BE GD 6.606 000600600.c000 eben cevccesesns ton 30.00 @ 
ACIDS. Abuminem exlde .ccccccccccccccce corcesoescecccosss 6a © 
Ammonia carbonate, ‘powdered peau oeccesoncoeosooet 13%@ .14 
Acetic, 28 per cent (bbls.)..........eeeeeeeeeeeees Ib. 03 @ Ashbestine (carloads) ...ccccccccccccces ceecceccestom 25.00 @ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys) oF ENEMA M8 ee Ib. 12 @ Asbestos (bags) ........ $iSS06axD00Re8 pentoseseese ton 35.00 @ 
Cresylic (97% straw color)........-+++. eoccoecee gal. 85 @ .90 Avoilas compound .....+.++e+eeeeeseeeeeeeeece oe eld. 15 @ 
apatite teisgeantans seit gal. ‘30 @ .8S Barium, carbonate, precipitated. .........e+seees --ton 65.00 @ 
Site Mr MEER n ccsceccsecetevssccntecesend cwt. 1.75 @ 2.00 sulphide, precipitated ......--seeeeeeeeee old. .07 @ 
Nitric, 36 degrees........- RSE ERE RE Ib. .05%@ — a kaesnerameeshnebooeagwetbenepeenen ~ 390"@ 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ..........000eseeeeueeeeess Ib, O1%@ 02 __ a > pcteterenetepreebeateeeene: 
Becoé Cte GeeteE cccccccveseccesccoes eee: 33.50 @ 
ALKALIES. BSOFOE ccccccccccccccccccccccscese ceccccceee «ld. 04 & 
BERS GED cc ccvcvcccccecccccoccscescooeccceeooses b . a 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.).....-...seceeeees ib. 4K@ — Py iittiniieiebtahekiehee aoe Seeeoeeee b os $ 
Sn GE CED, cop cceccecestcecesesensnssneeeus Ib. 03K@ Chalk, precipitated, extra light............+. rrr 05 @ .05% 
SUOSIINAIGE, BENTP scoccccvccccccccccceoses Ib. 04 @ 04% 
coLoRs. China clay, we RNbSA thee cauhebaneueeeecused ton . yr 
MMBOTISE cc cccceccccccccecceccesoece ton 18.00 @23. 
SD acncceresesets seeeee ston * 
Black: Cork flour Prieirie Coeeccccccccccoocesovecsesese ib. S33 @ 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory......db. .04 @ 
Bone, en erersesers02s sossevreceenneuens * - e Fossil flour (pomSered) eececescesecssececeessesese ton 60.00 @ 
Carbon black (sacks, factory).........sssseeseeees Ib. 12 @ ee, ST Oe ae Oe eee <a a” e 
BED ccccececcdceccoseccceseocccceccceseseceees Ib. 10 @ Glue, high grade......... ‘ - td. 35 @ .40 
Bree Wee ccccccccescccngsececccoevccetes oes ld, 17 @ medium . . Ab, 16 @ .28 
DL cusnadnehsvenaquecsesevaknecesusiert b. 16 @ low grade ......++seeeeeeeee . +I, = =.12 @ «1S 
Cy OC a vcndaxapsesesensssssaenuene lb *40 @ Graphite, flake easy SD eee eee &. 10 @ .25 
il kN TE A EL CTI TSS SMOTPROUS 00 ccccccccccccccccces ecccee 1 04 08 
ened » #@ Ground glass FF. (bbig)-.0000. 0000000000005 on ae FO 
Blue: Infusorial earth ce neddnenseééeedseeeden -ton 60.00 @ 
TEETTTTTTITTET TTT TTT t " 
Cobalt ..ccccccccscccecccccceccscccecccccessces b. 25 @ .35 Mica, powdered ......+2.esscercecccceccccccescces ib. ue .06 
PUMEIR coccceccceccece ebevsencenecs cocceccoccen 65 @ .75 Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.)........++-seeeeeee Ib. 05 @ 
TERE ae SS eae agg aint Ib 18 @ .40 petten mene, GOWENTEE. co cccccccccccevecssccccccee . 024%@ .04% 
MEIER ccccccccecccocscececssesecee covccsececes , Sa .25 
Brown: SE GED n0000be0esncerasseuesecsoeseoeenes tom 22.00 $ 40:00 
Seen ible » - os Starch, powdered corn (cortoad, SS eee Cat. 6.24 @ 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt...............--..1B. 06 $ 15 Talc, powdered 0a © cnn bron troomtimenen “on 25.00 4 
Umber, Turkey, GOW GBS BEB cccccccccccccccce ib. 0S @ .06 Tripoli earth, air-floated.............+. Cccescoces ton 25.00 @ 
DEE calduniatidelvrcecetesvecsasdcsunanen ib. 02%@ 03% MUMIA Gale cinddudanthecemiscedsuce tebmieara ts .tom 85.00 @ 
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Whiting, Alba (carloads)........++++++. vccececes Sh 80 @ VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
Columbia «..2-se+eseseereererereceeees -— 26 Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo).....----.++- lb. 52 @ .56 
INN hs ic incnddses conanbasmel cwt. 1.25 @ 1.30 Orange mineral, domestic........ccccccccccccees om 34@ 
By GE: cn ceeiescsccces wrepee cwt. 1.50 @ 2.00 Sulphur chloride (drums).........++++0 oeeeld. 064% @ 
gilders cut 1.30 @ 1.35 Sulphur, flour, ee, — (carloads) . cwt. rr @ 

tte eeeeeees st teeeeeeeeeeeeees + -Cwt. " 3 aa at Sen... cco, —< ce 

Paris, white, American.........++ee+ees cot. 1.35 @ 1.50 Superfine (carloads, factory).........+++ cwt. 2.50 @ 
GOD ccd coccccecccescceceesceseceses cwt. 70 @ .80 (See also Colors—Antimony) 

Wood pulp, imported........... evasasekeesnntecnet lb. 03K4@ WAXES. 

Wood flour, American........ssccccccccccscccccces Ib. 01K@ w . bit ” @ 

ax, beeswax, white.........seeeeeeeres . J ) 

MINERAL RUBBER. Se . . a: 
ED -- bin bdtenenthewns nde kidnseeddedseneenaese Ib. 03%@ ozokerite, black . a @ : 
Genasco (carloads factory).......---ceeserecceees ton 5500 @ eesti Reece ba e455 4 -80 

(less carloads factory).........eeeeeeees ton 57.00 @ substitute er 42 @ 
We IS. ooo o 6 6s cnccccdevcasecusesesss ton 30.0 @ paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases)....... Ib. .08%@ 
Er re ecraiiecn: ton 120.00 @ 123/125 m. p. (easea)....-.-1b. 084 @ 
i ca deioenedpniadeiacal 2 = 2 Ge... .& 0994 
KR. BM. Ru wccw gc cccccccccccccccccccccsccccesecse -ton 40.00 @60.00 _ = 
sh. B.... ii vsndendaninnaninsaidieeniaiuinene ton 100.00 @ * Nominal. 
Phomees, Gnstend, Gecder ys cc ccccccccccceccoccccces ton 5000 @ ~ 
Ce GUNG, CNN on 65.008 60dssncseases ton 55.00 @ ee oe 
Rawen BE, Rececocccccccccccccccevccsctescssooese ton 50 @ .70 
eee TEES 2060000660 0000000< 6eseunennnens ton 175.00 @ THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Richmend ccccccccccccesccccccccccecsecccee eeecee ton 75.00 @ NEW YORK. 
NO, 66 cccccccccccccccccccsccccocs eocceccs ecccccce ton 44.00 @ . 4 , ee ee “ ‘ P 
318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon........-+ssseeeeeeeee: ton 50.00 @ ei HE VOLUME OF BUSINESS in scrap rubber during the past 
Robertson M. R. Special (carloads, factory)...... ton 80.00 @ month has been very limited. Since the removal of the 
M. R. (carloads, factory)......-....+++ ion 55.00 @ English embargo on rubber scrap several weeks ago the move- 
, M. rl a carloads, factory).....-.-.. ton pwd @ ment of inner tubes has not gained appreciably. 
errrrrrrr rrr err rrr e t J o.8 ° . . 
Ruligren Censteate, Sastery? “2 > Market conditions are not noticeably improving, although the 
(less car, factory)....cccee-ceccecccvces ton 60.00 @ J mS» 
Walpole rubber flux (factory).....-.cccssecsseees lb. 05 @ rubber scrap dealers are hopeful of marked activity by October 
Boots AND SHors. There has been an off and on demand just 
. . 08? . — sufficient to hold prices steady. 
« Dececcsseseseeseeeesestsesse 'e <3 @ . 
Castor, } jo. 1, U. S. #s Tires. This grade has not been called for to any great extent. 
No, 3, U. S. Pu.nccccccccccccccccccccccecs Ib. .20 @ > ; : eee ; 
Cee, A BRED. 5. noc tcceenscnsacesactenssene cwt. 28.56 @ There has been fair buying for picking purposes. Prices have 
GR baccexdde cacesesvescccscccsisntencteseeen lb, .26 @ been steady and firm for good stock. 
Glycerine (98 per Cent)... ...- cece cseeeeecsteeeees Ib. .21 @ INNER TuBES. The situation continues without interest. 
Glycerole ....ccccccccccccccsccccsccescccceces oo eld. 55 @ 
Linseed, raw (carloads) ........-s00 sseeee- esovece gel. 2.22 @ or 
Linseed compound ......ccccrccesccccccccccccess gal. *85 @ 
Dis CURRED ccccsccsccrccesspscccecsnccsssensss Ib. 17 @ QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
on nnd nd bdise seeds eheSeeehae seen wean Ib 27 @ August 25, 1919. 
PRRCOUED. ccc cc ccrcccecesncccvnecessccssecevces Ib. 06%@ 
PUR BHU niccduscsscisacesseneciccnpenees bb. .04%@ Prices subject to change without notice. 
i : Peta. ccccccccccccccccccossccscces . a @ .96 
Pine, steam distilled gal 78 G 9 BOOTS AND SHOES: 
Rapeseed, refined ......--sseeeeseeececccccescecs gal. 160 @ a ee Ib. 01 e 
DE. Se dbecasccveccrvececvsssceusss oi .22 @ a Sy MG bcc caeeectoncseda- 0seeeincennkel lb. 08%@ 

De dnateabebihchasscindsteeeseenseeubewantion I. .93 1,10 Trimmed arctics ...... oe ccneeeeeeecceseseoeces lb. .06%@ .065 
ae bean 9 ANAS ORRTSCRSALISROTON Te A 4 Untriumed arctics ............ tteteseeseeerens be Osa 
Te ccccccdadueesedeoeeeeteoews sbeseneésuanecanes gal 35 @ 38 

HARD RUBBER: 

REINS AND PITCHES. Battery jars, black compound................+2200+5 ib. 61 @ 
I Es nbancdesdsdadtereequneewleunianal lb. 55 @ No. 1, bright fracture... ......-sesseeeeeeeceeeeeees Ib. 23 @ .24 
Be, GTS ccc cc cess cvcvvccesenccescesecesevcose gal. <8 @ 

BD Heese ccccccewccccccccccoscesesveceoses = .27 @ INNER TUBES: 
Pee, TE cco ccceccsccesdocessouscessccosss b. .09 @ > 
we coal tar... d60nsa0ctenbee cemeebnte ---1b O01 @ No. 1, old packing... ..--.---.eeeeeeecserseeeeceees lb. 19 @ .20 
Ss comadqhnwssiees 1b. 04 @ No. S cceweuneves WETTTTTTICT TTT TTT Ib. 104%@ 1034 
DUNS cccccesgese lb 14 @ REM «+4. «Ad. 10 @ .10% 
Resin, Pontianak, refined.... Ib. None 
—— ~<a wone MECHANICALS: 
te, Fe. nc cctcwaddtcdenconsssuevessisenewaees bbl. 22.50 @ ee Bio ptcacvehudeakeesbecaeend lb. .034%@ .04 
SR, GRE CONN. oc ccc cccccccccccsedeccsonsvens 1b. 1.30 @ Dk Sxscunesadbskdedaeuiaainel ib. 03 @ 
Car springs ........ ‘ted teteeseeeaeekeeweneeel lb. 034%@ .04 
SOLVENTS. —_ aes sEssoea sete seunsinonees tikesebheneees > = @ .03% 
orse-sh vads ee $b.eeensvercensesnenesuns ‘ .03 @ : 
Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)...........seseeees Ib. 15 @ eee, ae brake inks ieheudeagesnenetaunac ahaa ib. 04% @ — 
TT Oa nee gal. 1.10 @ fire, cotton lined .. TP EP. lb. 014@ 01é 
Bengzol, water white........+-essccecscccesces ++. gal, 24 @ .28 NE sg caem ie ; le a es ee ee lb. 01% @ ‘Oly 
Beta-naphthol, resublimed .......0..cccecsescccces Ib. 93 @ Insulated wire stripping, free from fibe1 covsceuoste 03%4@ _ 
GREEEET BIBGS ccc ccccccessssesceces ib. 48 @ DEE caccnkeus a Poe Wick empieeawals “we Ib. ‘01“%@ 01! 
Carbon bisulphide (drums) .......-..--e-seeeeecees Ib, .05%@ Red packing ....... ibe kien PIES ‘0514 @ 06 
tetrachloride (drums) ..ccccccccscccccccee lb. 10 @ .12 Red scrap, No. 1]........- epatetepbynr diy ind: Ib 09 @ 10 
Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.).............. gal, .24%@ wa Oo [Chee ach spew aie een 06%@ ‘O71 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)........... gal. None White scrap, No. 1......... EF: LS nes 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal. None Ba Bicxa OE ee: EFF: lb ‘08 @ (09 
EN PR er gal. 20 @ CE A : 
Ve Be @ BR Gee Wei pe cc cscccecvseses gal. .234@ 
Toluol, Pure ...ccccccccccccecccsscecsccccccccces gal. 26 @ .30 TIRES: 
WE, GUS sa dacudccocescsascsresesaseces gal. 1.73 @ 
— eee 4 TWITTTITICITT Tir Tt fol. 1.68 @ PNEUMATIC— 
SMACO TECUCEL «cece eceeveccsssess 5 .30 ‘ Jo b 3 
GE, Bi cine conga ccsvnsscnnesnanevnniinnnaae a 3 $ 40 OD PRGE Be Do <++> «> 2+ 085~~ssessesene <a $ , | 
DE. <ccegucabeedéeunansteenteaenad gal, 30 @ .35 Bicycle Pope ig nents rene - 03 @ 03%; 
S 1 hit i cd eneden caves casncaeeneacddn " 
SUBSTITUTES. Standard ubeot rr ie np enghe et eikneseeeenes wee rs me - 
seat Stripped, unguaranteed ........... ai hn aii a lb 03 @ 
Eset aaateweeantaegtl he (23 White, 6. &G., M. & W., and U.S... 000022, 0S @ 05% 
aed ir nnnacdonaomeniin 5 ‘23 
Brown feetiee Ke Sis SOLID— 

ite factice 114@ .22% Carri pravdes nike jeuswweeqsesiabivekeroenseneee 

Paragol soft and medium (carloads). . 24.08 °@ - nee at De a ee Lb. - | 04% 
BEE weeGeccnevetenssenseéesetdsewhs ies . 23.58 @ BEE bawerendecdssanddncecesbarusensebeseeseal Ib. 04 @ 04% 
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